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To C. C FELTON, Eaa. 

Professor in Harvard University ^ Cambridge, 

My Deab Sib, 

« 

It is to your friendship that I owe the idea and the possibili- 
ty of publishing this little work in a language not my own. With 
rare kindness and a disinterestedness still more rare, you haye placed 
at my disposal your hours of leisure, and your skilful and inde- 
fatigable pen. The book is yours already, and I but renew your title 
to it by begging you to accept this dedication, as a testimony of 
my heart-felt gratitude, and at the same time as a souTenir of the 
long but pleasant hours of labor which you have so kindly shared 

with me to the last. 

THE AUTHOR. 



PREFACE. 



Thk lectures eontained in the yolome here oflfered to the pub- 
lic were delivered, by invitation, in French, between the 17th of 
Janoaiy, and the 24th of Febroary, of the present year. One 
of the halls of the Lowell Institute,. in Boston, was placed for 
that purpose at the author^ disposal by the liberality of the 
Trustee, John A. Lowell, Esq. They were spoken with the 
help only of a few notes, and were not intended, at the time, for 
the press. But the publication having been desired by some 
friends, and requested by the editors of the Boston Daily Trwh 
eUer^ for the columns of that excellent journal, the author de- 
tennined to write out, the next morning, the lecture of the even- 
ing before. These rapid pages, translated from day to day, by 
my friend, Mr. C. C. Felton, Professor in Harvard Universitj, 
are collected and reprinted in the present volume. Neither time 
nor circumstances have permitted any important alterations ; the 
only material additions are found in the first lecture, the last 
part of which did not appear in the journal, and at the beginning 
of the eighth, the portion which treats of the marine currents. 
This subject, although announced in the programme of the course, 
it was found necessary, for want of time, to pass over in silence. 
As to the rest, the lectures have retained their original cast, not- 
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^thstandiqg tbe incongniitj which someiimes happens, of 
bringing several different subjects into the same discourse. 

This brief history of the present book viU place the 
reader in a position to form a just opinion of the work, and pei^ 
haps will induce him to extend to it some indulgence. 

It will, moreover, be readily understood, that oral instruction 
is naturally clothed in forms appropriate to itself, which are not 
those of a systematic and didactic exposition, such as is required 
by a book intended only for reading, or for the silent study of 
the closet. In the opinion of the author, it should bring out in. 
strong relief, even by venturing a dash of the pencil somewhat 
bold, the essential traits of the subject, in order to fix and deep- 
en the impression, while the secondary features are thrown into 
the shade. Truth, far from losing by this mode, will gain the 
advantage of being grasped in a manner at once more dbtinct, 
and more correct. For nothing is. less indispensable to true sci- 
ence, — ^may the reader of these pages find it so, — ^than the scho- 
lastic and doctoral robe, which is too often unnecessarily worn. 

THis little work is not then a treatise on the subject indicated 
by its title ; the author would wish to consider this unforeseen 
publication, only as the forerunner of a more complete work, the 
materials of which, gradually collected during long years of study, 
and still daily accumulating, he hopes to arrange, and work out 
more at leisure, if not in the same form, at least in the samo 
spirit. However, he is confident that the man of science 
will find in this first sketch, the traces of serious and matured 
studies. 

Numerous quotations and references were incompatible with 
the form of these discourses. The facts properly so called, are 
drawn from the common domain of science; and as to the results 
that have been deduced from their combination, the author will- 
ingly leaves to men versed in the subject, the task of distin- 
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gaisbing those wbich may be regarded as conslitating a progress 
in knowledge of the creation, and of its rcktions to man. 

There are, however, three names so closely connected with the 
history of the science to which this volume is devoted, and 
with the past stadies of the author, that he feels bound to men- 
tion them here. Humboldt, Bitter, and Stiffens, are the three 
great minds who have breathed a new life into the science of the 
phydcal and moral world. The scientific life of the author 
opened under the full radiance of the light they spread around 
them, and it is with a sentiment of filial piety that he delights to 
repall this connection, and to render to them his public homage. 

Notwithstanding the praiseworthy care the publishers of this 
volume have taken, to provide it with the maps and drawings 
« necessary to understand the text, the reader will perhaps desire 
more. He will find them in the Physical Atlas of Berghaus, 
the most excellent, and almost the only work of the kind, or in 
the English publication based on it, by Prof. Johnston at Edin- 
burgh. The explanatory pages give the information necessary 
for the plates that accompany iihese sheets. For their execution 
on stone, the author deems himself happy in having been able 
to avail himself of the talents of an artist so able and obliging 
as Mr. Sonrel. 

Before sending these last lines to the press, it seems proper 
to add to what has been said at p. 67 on the depth of the 
ocean along the coast of the United States, some new informa- 
tion of great interest, just furnished by the report of Prof. 
Bache, Superintendent of the U. S. Coast Survey, which the 
author was not aware of at the moment of writing. Among 
the operations of the year 1848, there is a thermometrical sound- 
ing, taken off Cape Hatteras, which indicates a depth of 3,300 
fathoms, or 19,800 feet. This depth leaves far behind it all 
that has ever been previously established in these quarters, and 

B 
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singalarly oonfirms the ocmclusions, stated at the close of tliis 
topic, upon the abnipt change of the general slopes of the sab- 
marine relief at a certain distance from the shores of the ocean. 

Besides Prof. Felton, who has read all the proof-sheets, the 
author returns his sincere acknowledgments to Professors Agasr 
siz, Feirce, and Gray, who have had the goodness to revise p(»> 
tions of them. 

Few subjects seem more worthy to occupy thoughtful minds, 
than the contemplation of the grand harmonies of nature and 
history. The spectacle of the good and the beautiful in nature, 
reflecting eyeiywhere the idea of the Creator, calms and refreshes 
the soul. The view of the hand of Providence, guiding the 
chariot of human destinies, reassures and strengthens our faith. 
May these unpretending sheets, launched upon the sea of pub- 
licity, reach those who feel the need of both, and by them be 
kindly received. 

Cambridge, Mass., May 1, 1849. 
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EXPIAKATION OP THE PLATES AND FIGURES 



PLATE I. Physical Map of the "World. 

This map, in Mercator's projection, is intended to enable the eye 
to seize at a glance the great physical features of the surface of the 
globe. To this end, each particular is indicated by a difESerent color. 
The color of the ocean forms a ground which clearly defines and brings 
out the characteristic forms of the continents. The bands of white 
lines which cross them, indicate the course of the marine currents» 
according td the Physical Map of Berghaus. The arrows mark their 
direction. In the continents, three colors distinguish the three prin- 
cipal forms of relief from each other. The green tint marks the low 
lands ; the white, the more eleyated parts and the table lands ; I9ie 
brown, the systems of mountains, the borders of the table lands, and 
the slopes in generaL It is easy thus to form by a single glance an 
idea of the general features of relief of the different countries of the 
earth. The dotted lines which cross the diap are, beginning at the 
top, the Arctic circle, the tropic of Cancer, and the tropic of Capri- 
corn. The entirely straight line is the Equator. The latitudes are 
marked in the margin by a line for eyery 15^*. The longitudei 
in the same Vay, by 16** East and West from the meridian of Paris. 
The two winding lines in the northern half of the map are the iso- 
thermal lines of zero Centigrade, or 32® Fahrenh^t, and of 15** Cen- 
tigrade or 59® Fahrenheit. All the places situated on these lines, 
haying the same mean annual temperature, set in a clear light 
the difference of climate between the opposite coasts of the conti- 
nents, while referring it to the true causes. Eyery letter has been 
omitted from this little map, which is intended to be a physical pic- 
ture, and to speak to the eye. The scale, moreoyer, scarcely al- 
lowed their insertion, and the great features which it represents are 
so well known that there is no need of naming them. 
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PLATE n. AND HI. (pp. 42, 43.) 

These plates contain a series of ideal profiles intended to illustrate 
the general laws of relief of the continents. The profiles comprise 
each a transyerse zone rather than a simple line, which often would 
have answered but imperfectly the proposed end. The relatiom of 
the heights to the horizontal distances, would have to be magnified 
about one hundred times. The numbers placed in the margin, in- 
dicate the heights in thousands of feet. The letters placed at the top 
of the vertical dotted lines, are the initials of the names of the princi- 
pal points contained in the tables ; when the same initial is repeated, 
the second in the order of the table is marked thus : ( ' ). The profile 
of the massiye and entire parts of the continents, comprising the 
plains and table lands, are distinguished from, the heights which sur- 
mount them, or the mountain chains, by a particular line, by differ- 
ent hatchings, and deeper 'shading. The peaks, which are merely in- 
dicated above the base line, without being connected, are either 
mountains situated outside of the zone, followed by the profile, as 
the Carpathian and Mont-Blanc, in Europe, Plate II. profile 6 ; or 
volcanic peaks, isolated, not aifecting the general relief^ as the £rds- 
chich in Asia Minor, Plate II. profile 4 ; the Ararat in Armenia, Plate 
in. profile 1. Plate II. profile 3 ; the St. Elias, in North America. 

Plate II. comprises 7 profiles across the three principal continents 
of the Old World, in the direction from north to south. In profile 1, 
Eastern Ajsia, and profile 6, Africa, the Une of horizontal distances 
being too considerable to be taken into the frame, the profiles are in- 
terrupted to indicate that one portion of the horizontal line has been 
suppressed. In the profile of Eastern Asia, the portion omitted 
is almost equal to the less section. In A&ica it is much larger still. 

Plate in. comprises the proves of the New World, from east to 
west, and not from north to south, as the title erroneously indicates. 
No. 2 passing along the line of the Antilles is necessarily broken. 
But the gradual increase of the reliefs and their disposition, prove 
that this line ought to be considered in ideality continuous, although 
at some points it is covered by the waters of the ocean. The profiles 
are arranged in^he plates in such a manner as to show, at once, in 
the vertical line, the increase of the reliefs from west to east in the 
Old World, and from north to south in the New World. The text 
itself makes further explanation unnecessary. 
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PLATE lY. Hap op ths BisTBiBimoN op baik. 

This map, taken from the Physical Atlas of Berghaus, shows the 
distribution of rain on the snr&ce of the globe. The deeper the color, 
tiie greater is the quantity of rain water indicated ; the deserts are left 
in white. North and south of the tropics, which are marked by dot- 
ted lines, are the regions of continuous, but not abundant rains. Be* 
tween the tropics, the region of periodical and copiotis rains. A lit- 
iXe north of the Equator a deeper shaded strip indicates the region of 
calms, where daily thunder storms cause almost throughout the year 
the fall of a considerable quantity of water. • 



PLATES V. AND VI. 

Litended to illustrate the law of the degeneration of t^e human 
type in leaving the central region of TVestem Asia, comprise 16 por- 
traits, all drawn from nature, and taken from the plates of the ** An- 
imal Kingdom" of CuTier, wherever a different source is not indicat- 
ed. 

Plate Y. First Series, From the central regions of Western Asia^ 
to the extremity of Africa, through Arabia and the eastern coast. 

No. 1. A Circassian belonging to the suite of the Persian Ambas- 
sador ; drawn from the life, at Paris, in 1823, by M. A. CoUn. 

No. 2. An Arab of Algiers, of the Mozabite tribe ; drawn from life, 
under the direction of Mr. Milne Edwards, by A. Lordon. 

No. 3. A negro of Mozambique, on the south-east coast of Africa; 
drawn from life, in Brazil, b}r Bugendas. 

No. 4. Joshua Makoniane, an old Bassouto warrior, a convert to 
Christianity, drawn from life by Mr Maeder of the French Mission 
to South Africa. Journal des Missions Evangeliques de Paris, YoL 
XX. 

Second Series, From Europe to tropical Africa, by the western 
coast. 

No. 5. Portrait of Captain Cook, painted by Bauce, in the gdllery 
of the . Naval Hospital at Greenwich. Geographical Almanac of 
Berghaus. 

No. 6. A Cabyle of Flissa, in Algeria ; drawn from life by A. Lor- 
don. 

No. 7. Senegal Chief, after an unpublished drawing by an officer 
in the expedition of Captain Laplace. 
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No. 8. A Negro of Congo ; drawn from nature by Rngendas Voy- 
age Pittoresque au Br^il. 

Plate VI. First Series, 

No. 1. Mongolian type, portrait of one of the Siamese twins, seen 
in Europe in 1830, after a drawing made from nature, at Paris. 

No. 2. Malay, belonging to tbe group of the Koutousoff Smolensky, 
from a plate in the work of Chons, Voyage du Kurick. 

No. 3. New Holland. Portrait of Onrou-Mare, a warrior of the 
tribe of the Gwea-Gul, from the Atlas du Voyage aux Terres Austra- 
les. 

No. 4. A woman of Van Diemen, from TAtlas de 1' Astrolabe. 

Second Series. America, from the sources of the Missouri to Terra 
del Fuego ; and the Polar variety. 

No. 6. Oto Indian, portrait taken from the Travels of Prince 
Maximilian of Neuwied. 

No. 6. Coroado Indian, from the banks of the Bio Xipoto, one of 
the Kio Pomba, in tropical South America, after a portrait published 
by Spix and Martins. 

No. 7. An inhabitant of Terra del Fuego ; TJnivers Pittoresque. 

No. 8. Inhabitant of the Aleutian Islands, after Choris ; Voyage of 
Kotzebue. 

Fig. 1. page 25.' Land Hemisphere, and Water Hemisphere. 

Fig. 2. page 85. Europe at the Silurian Epoch. 

Fig. 3. page 87. America at the Coal Epoch. 

Fig. 4. page 90. Europe at^the Tertiary Epoch. 

These three last maps intended to show the gradual increase of the 
drj' lands, do not so much indicate the real contours of the lands 
existing at those epochs, — this would be impossible, — as the portions 
which have not since been covered Ijy the waters of the ocean. The 
white portions are the only dry land. All the portions in ruled 
lines, are under water ; but the existing contours of the continents 
§ie represented by means of a lighter shade, as a point of compari- 
son. The maps Fig. 2, ancTFig. 4, have been constructed after the 
geological maps of Elie de Beaumont, (in Beuant geologic,) Bou^, 
et Dechen ; the map Fig. 3, after the geological map of thp United 
States, by Mr. James Hall, completed by that of Sir Charles Lyell 
and the geological map of the world, by Bou^. 
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LEOTUBE I. 



Sfdjectof the course — What should he understood by Geography — 
Definition of Physical Geography — The life of the globe — Import 
tance of the geographical forms of contour and relief and of their 
relative situation — The Earth as the theatre of human societies — 
Different parts performed by the continents in history — Asia^ Eu- 
rope, America — Inquiry into the analogies of the general forms of 
the continents. 

Ladibs and Gentlbmbn: — 

In asking your attention to a few scientific discourses, 
in a language not your own, I have not disguised from my- 
self, that this circumstance is perhaps a source of embar- 
rassment for some of you, as it certainly is for me. In 
the communion of mind with mind, in the mutual inter- 
change of ideas, the first condition necessary for establish- 
ing between him who^, speaks and those that hear, the 
sympathetic harmony which makes its charm, is, that the 
word shall reach the understanding without obstacle and 
without effort. 

In my favor you have made the sacrifice of your lan- 
guage. I need not tell you, that on my part, I will do all 

1 
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in my power to render that sacrifice less irksome ; and I 
shall always be desirous of ^ving to those who will do me 
the favor to ask it, aU the explanations which they can 
require. 

The subject to which I propose to call your attention, is 
Comparative Physical Geography, considered in its rela- 
tions to the history and the destinies of mankind. But the 
term geography has been applied to such different things, 
the use, the misuse to which it has been subjected, has 
rendered it so elastic and ill-defined, that, in order to pre- 
yent misconception, I must first of all explain to you what 
I understand by Creography. 

If, preserving the etymological sense of the word geog- 
raphy, we should, with many authors, undertake to limit 
this study to a simple description of the surface of the globe 
and of the beings which are found there, we must at once 
renounce the idea of calling it by the name of science, in 
the lofty sense of this word. To describe, without rising 
to tile causes, or descending to the consequences, is no 
more science, tiian merely and simply to relate a fact of 
which one has been a witness. The geographer who thus 
understands bis study, seems to make as littie of geogra- 
phy as tiie chronicler of history. It would be easy to 
dkow that even the power of describing well ought to be 
denied him ; for if he renounces the study of the laws 
which have presided over the creation, over the dispo- 
sition <rf tiie terrestrial individuals in their different orders ; 
if he will take no account of those which have given birth 
to tiie phenomena that he wishes to describe, soon, over- 
whelmed beneath the mass of details, of whose relative 
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valae he is ignorant, without a guide and without a rule to 
make a judicious choice in the midst of tibis. ininite Tari> 
ety of partial observations, he remuns incapable of mas- 
tering them, of grouping them in such a manner as to 
bring prominently forward those which must ^ye charac- 
ter to the whole, and thus dooms himself to a barren 
confuMon at least ; happy, if in place of a faithful picture 
of nature, he does not finaQy profess to ^ye us, as such, 
the strangest caricature. 

No ! Geography — ^and I regret here that usage forbids 
me to employ the most suitable word, Q-eohgy^ to decng- 
nate the general science of which I speak, — Creography 
ought to be something different from a mere description. 
It should not only describe, it should compare, it should 
interpret, it should, rise to the how and the wherefore of 
the phenomena which it describes. It is not enough for it 
coldly to anatomize the globe, by merely taking cogni- 
zance of the arrangement of the various parts which consti- 
tute it. It must endeavor to seize those incessant mutual 
actions of the different portions of physical nature upon 
each other, of inorganic nature upon organized beings, 
upon man in particular, and upon the successive devriop- 
ment of human societies ; in a wcHrd, studying the recipro- 
cal action of all these forces, the perpetual play of which 
constitutes what might be called the life of the globe, it 
should, if I may venture to say so, take up its physiology. 
To understand it in any other way, is to deprive geogra- 
phy of its vital principle ; it is to make it a collection of 
partial, unmeaning facts ; it is to fosten upon it forever 
that character of dryness, with which it has so often and 
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BO jusUy been reproached. For what is dryness in a 
science, except the absence of those principles, of those 
ideas, of those general results, by which well-constitated 
mmds are nurtured ? 

Physical geography, therefore, ought to be, not only the 
description of our earth, but the physical science of the 
globe, or the science of the general phenomena of ike 
present life of the globe in reference to fheir connection and 
their mutual dependence. 

This is the geography of Humboldt and of Bitter. 

But I speak of the life of the globe^ of the physiology of 
the great terrestrial forms! These terms may perhaps 
seem here to be misapplied. 

I ask your permission to justify them, for I am unable 
to find better, to express what appears to me to be the 
truth. 

For from me the idea of attempting to assimilate this 
general life of the inorganic nature of the globe, to the 
individual life of the plant or the animal, as some un- 
wise philosophers have done. I know well the wide 
distance which separates inorganic from organized na- 
ture. I will even go farther than is ordinarily done, 
and I will say that there is an impassable chasm between 
the mineral and the plant, between the plant and the 
animal, an impassable chasm between the animal and 
man. But tiiis nature, which is represented as dead, 
and contrasted in common language with living nature, 
because it has not the same life with the animal or 
the plant, is* it then bereft of all life? If it has 
not life, we must acknowledge that it has at least the 
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appearances of life. Has it not motion in the water 
which streams and murmurs on the soxfaee of ike eoor 
tinents, or which tosses in the bosom of the seas ? in 
the winds which course witii terrible rapidity and sweep 
tiie soil that we tread mider onr feet, covering it witb 
ruins? Has it not its sjmpaihies and anti p afl a ee 
in those mysterions elective affinities of the different 
molecules of matter which chemistry investigates ? Has 
it not the powerful attractions of bodies to each otiier, 
which govern Ihe moti(»is of the stars scattered in the 
imQiensity of space, and keep them in an admirable har- 
mony ? Do we not see, and always with a secret aston- 
ishment, the magnetic needle agitated at the approach 
of a particle of iron, and leaping under the fire of 
the Northern light ? Place any material body whatever 
by the side of another, do they not immediately enter 
into relations of interchange, of molecular attraction, of 
electricity, of magnetism ? The disturbance of the equi- 
librium at one point, induces another elsewhere, and the 
movement is propagated to infinity. And what will it be, 
if we rise to the contemplation of aU the phenomena to- 
gether, of this order, which are presented by a vast coun- 
try, by an entire continent ? 

It is thus that in inorganic nature also, all is acting, all 
is changing, all is undergoing transformation. Doubtiess 
this is not the life of the organized being, the life of the 
animal ; but is not this assemblage of phenomena also a 
life ? If, taking life in its most simple aspect, we define it 
as a mutuoH exchange of relations j we cannot refuse this 
name to those lively actions and reactions, to that per- 

1* 
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petoal play of the forces of matter, of which we axe every 
day the witnesses. Yes, gentlemen, it is indeed life, but 
undoubtedly in a very inferior order of things. It is life ; 
the thousand voices of nature which make themselves 
heard around us, and which in so many ways betray that 
incessant and prodi^ous activity, proclaim it so loudly 
that we cannot shut our ears to their language. 

This general life, this physical and chemical life, be- 
longs to all matter. It is the basis of the existence of all 
superior beings, not as the source, but as the condition. 
It is in the plant, it is in the animal ; only here it is in the 
service of a principle of higher life of a spiritual nature, of 
a principle of unity, of which the mysterious force, refer- 
ring all to a centre, modifies it, controls it, and organizes 
it, for the b^iefit of an incUvidual. 

Now it is precisely this internal principle of unity be- 
longing to organized nature, which is wanting in individ- 
uals of inorganic nature ; and that is the difference. 

In inorganic nature, the bodies are only simple aggre- 
gations of parts, homogeneous or heterogenous, and differ- 
ing among themselves, the combination of which seems to 
be accidental. Nevertheless, to say nothing of the law 
which assigns to each species of mineral a particular form 
of crystallization, we see that every aggregation, fortui- 
tous in appearance, may constitute a whole, with limits and 
a determinate form, which, without having anything of ab- 
solute necessity, gives to it, however, the first lineaments 
of individuality. Such are the various geographical 
regions, the islands, the peninsulas, the continents ; the 
Antilles, for example, England, Italy, Asia, Europe, North 
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America. Each of these terrestrial masses, considered as 
a whole, as an individual, has' a particular disposition of 
its parts, of the forms which belong only to it, a dtuation 
relatively to the rays of the sun, and with respect to the 
seas or the neighboring masses, which is not found identi- 
cally repeated in any other. % 

All these various causes excite and combine in a 
manner infinitely varied, the play of the physical forces 
inherent in the matter which composes them, and secure 
to each of them a climate, a vegetation, and animal life ; 
in a word, an assemblage of physical characters and func- 
tions which are peculiar to it, and which really give it 
something of individuality. 

It is in this sense that we shall speak of the great geo- 
graphical individuals, that we shall be able to define them, 
to indicate their characters, to mark their differences ; in 
a word, to apply to them that comparative study, without 
which there is no true science. But let us not forget that 
these individuals have the cause of their existence, not 
mtfdn, like organized beings, but withmt^ in the very 
circumstances of their aggregation. Hence, gentlemen, 
the great importance of external forms ; the importance of 
the geographical forms of contour, of relief of the terres- 
triial surface ; of the relations of size, of extent, of relative 
position. In considering them simply in a geolo^cal point 
of view, it may appear quite accidental, that such a plain 
should or should not have risen from the bosom of the 
waters ; that such a mountain rises at this place or that ; 
tiiat such a continent should be cut up into peninsulas, or 
piled into a compact mass, accompanied by, or deprived 
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of islands* When, finally, we reflect that a depression of 
a few hundred feet, which would make no change in the 
essential forms of the solid mass of the globe, would cause 
a great part of Asia and of Europe to disappear beneath 
the water of the oceans, and would reduce America to a 
few large islands, we might draw frpm it the conclusdon, 
that the external shape of the continents has but an in- 
considerable importance.. 

But in physics, neither of these circumstances is unim- 
portant. Simple examples, without further demonstration, 
will Jbe sufficient to set this in a clear light. 

Is the question of the forms of contour? Nothing 
characterizes Europe better than the variety of its indent- 
ations, of its peninsulas, of its islands. Suppose, for a 
moment, that beautiful Italy, Greece with its entire Archi- 
pelago, were added to the central mass of the continent, 
and augmented Germany or Russia by the number of 
square miles they contain ; this change of form would not 
give us another Germany, but we should have an Italy 
and a Greece the less. Unite with the body of Europe 
all its islands and peninsulas into one compact mass, and 
instead of this continent, so rich in various elements, you 
will have a New Holland with all its uniformity. 

Do we look to the forms of relief, of height ? Is it a 
matter of indifference whether an entire country is eleva- 
ted into the dry and cold regions of the atmosphere, like 
the central table land of Asia, or is placed on the level of 
the ocean ? See, under the same sky, the warm and fertile 
plains of Hindoostan, adorned with the brilliant vegetation 
of the tropics, and the cold and desert plateaus of Upper 
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Tubet ; compare the burning region of Vera Cruz and its 
fevers, with the lofty plains of Mexico and its perpetual 
spring ; the immense forests of the Amazon, where 
vegetation puts forth all its splendors, and the desolate 
paramos of the summits of the Andes, and yon have the 
answer. 

And the relative position ? Is it not to their position 
that the three peninsulas of the south of Europe owe their 
mild and soft climate, their lovely landscape, their numer- 
ous relations, and their common life ? Is it not to their sit* 
nation that the two great peninsulas of India owe their rich 
nature, and the conspicuous part which one of them at 
least has played in all ages ? Place them on the north of 
their continents, Italy and Greece become a Scandinavia, 
and India a Kamtschatka. 

All Europe owes its temperate atmosphere to its 
position relatively to the great marine and atmospheric 
currents, and to the vicinity of the burning regions of 
Afirica. Place it at the east of Asia, it will be only 
a frozen peninsula. 

Suppose that the Andes, transferred to the eastern 
coast of South America, hindered the trade wind from 
bearing the vapors of the ocean into the interior of the 
continent, and the plains of the Amazon and of Paraguay 
would be nothing but a desert. 

In the same manner, if the Rocky Mountains bordered 
the eastern coast of North America, and closed against 
the nations of the East and of Europe the entrance to the 
rich valley of the Mississippi ; or if this immense chain 
extended from east to west across the northern part of 
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this continent, and barred the passage of the polar winds 
which now rush unobstructed over these vast plains ; let 
us say even less ; if, preserving all the great present fea- 
tures of this continent, we suppose only that the interior 
plains were slightly inclined towards the north, and that 
the Mississippi emptied into the Frozen Ocean, who does 
not see that in these various cases, the relations of warmtii 
and moisture, the climate, in a word, and with it, the 
vegetation and the anunal world, would undergo the most 
important modifications, and that these changes of form 
and of relative position would have an influence greater 
still upon the destinies of human societies, both in the 
present and in the future ? 

It would be easy to multiply examples ; but I do not 
wish to anticipate the results which will be brought out 
by the more exact study of these phenomena, which we 
are about to undertake. It is enough for me to have 
opened a view of the important part performed by all 
these physical circumstances, and the necessity of study- 
ing them with the most scrupulous care. 

Let us not then despise the study of these outward 
forms, the influence of which is so evident. They are 
everything in this class of things. 

It is from the/<?rm« and the relative situation of the 
great terrestrial masses, placed under the influence of the 
general forces of nature, that we shall see flow all the 
great phenomena of the physical and individual life of 
the continents, and their functions in the great whole. 

But, gentlemen, it is not enough to have seized, in this 
point of view, entirely physical as yet, the functions of the 
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great masses of the continents. They have others, yet 
more important, which, if rightly understood, ought to be 
considered as the final end for which they have received 
their existence. To understand and appreciate them at 
their full value, to study them in their true point of view, 
we must rise to a higher position. We must elevate our- 
selves to the moral world to understand the physical world, 
which has no meaning except by it and for it. 

It is, in fact, the universal law of all that exists in finite 
nature, not to have, in itself, either the reason or the 
entire aim of its own existence. Every bemg exists, 
not only for itself, biit forms necessarily a portion of a 
great whole, of which the plan and the idea go infinitely 
beyond it, and in which it is destined to play a part. It is 
thus that inorganic nature exists, not only for itself, but to 
serve as a basis for the life of the plant and the animal ; 
and in their service it performs functions of a kind greatly 
superior to those assigned to it by the laws which are 
purely physical and chemical. In the same manner, all 
nature, our globe, admirable as is its arrangement, is not 
the final end of creation ; but it is the condition of the 
existence of man. It serves as an instrument by which 
his education is accomplished, and performs in his ser- 
vice functions more exalted and more noble &an its own 
nature, and for which it was made. It is, then, the supe- 
rior being that solicits, so to speak, the creation of the 
inferior being, and associates it to his own functions ; and 
it is correct to say that inorganic nature is made for 
organized nature, and the whcde globe for man, as both 
are made for God, the origin and end of all things. 
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It is thus that science takes in the whole of created 
things, as a vast hannony, of which all the parts are 
closely connected together, and presuppose each other. 

Considered in this point of view, the earth and all it 
contains, the continents in ^particular, with the whole of 
their organized nature, all the forms they present, acquire 
a new meaning and a new aspect. 

It is as the abode of man and the theatre for the 
action of human societies; it is as the means of the 
education of entire humanity that we shall have to con- 
sider them, to appreciate the value of each of the phys- 
ical characters which distinguish them. 

The first glance we throw upon the two-fold domain of 
natu):e and of history, is enough to show that the parts 
performed by the different countries of the globe in the 
progress of civilization, present very great differences. 
The three continents of the South, Australia, Africa, — ^I 
except Egypt, which scarcely belongs to it, — and South 
America, have not seen the birtii of either of the great 
forms of civilization which have exercised an influence on 
the progress of the race. Down to times very near oar 
own, the scene of history has hardly passed the boun- 
daries of Asia and of Europe. Upon these two continents 
of the ancient world, all the interest of the great drama, 
in which we are at once actors and spectators, is concen- 
trated, pother continent, that of North America, has 
just been added, and id preparing itself to play a part of 
the first importance. 

In the first ages of the world, Asia shines alone. It is 
at once the cradle of civilization, and that of the nations 
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which are the only representatives of culture, and which 
are carrying it, in our days, to the extremities of the world. 
Its gigantic proportions, the almost infinite diversity of its 
soil, its central situation, would render it suitable to be the 
continent of the germs^ and the root of that immense tree 
which is now bearing such beautiful fruits. But Asia has 
yielded to Europe the sceptre of civilization for two thou- 
sand years. At the present day, Europe is still unques- 
tionably the first of the civilLdng continents. Nowhere on 
the surface of our planet has the mind of man risen to 
a sublimer height ; nowhere has man known so well how 
to subdue nature and to make her the instrument of intel- 
ligence. The nations of Europe, to whom we all belong, 
represent not only the highest intellectual growth which 
the human race has attained at any epoch, but they rule 
already over nearly every part of the globe, and are pre- 
paring to push their conquests farther still. Here evi- 
dently is the central point, the focus where all the noblest 
powers of humanity in a prodigious activity are concen- 
trating themselves. This part of the world is, then, the 
first in power, the luminous side of our planet, the full- 
grown flower of the terrestrial globe. 

And yet what a contrast between this moral grandeur 
and the material greatness of this, the smallest of the con- 
tinents! Nothing in it strikes us at the first glance. 
Europe does not astonish us by those vast spaces which the 
neighboring continent of Asia possesses. Its highest 
mountains scarcely reach to half the height of the Hima- 
laya and the Andes. Its plateaus, those of Bavaria and 
Spdrin, hardly deserve the name, by the side of those of 

2 
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Thibet and of Mexico. Its peninsulas, what are they in 
comparison with India and Arabia, each of which bj it- 
self forms a world ? Its seas, the Mediterranean, and 
its gul&, are far from having the proportions of the vast 
ocean which bathes, the Asiatic peninsulas. Nowhere 
those great rivers, those immense streams which water 
the boundless plains of Asia and America, and which are 
their pride. Nowhere those virgin forests, which cover 
immense regions, and make them impenetrable to man ; 
none of those deserts, whose startling and terrible aspect 
appals us under other climes by their immensity. We see 
there neither the exuberant fruitfiilness of the tropicsbl re- 
gions, n(»: the vast frozen tracts of Siberia ; we feel there 
neither the overwhelming heats of the equator, nor those 
extremes q£ cold which annihilate all organic life. 

In the productions of organized nature, the same mod- 
esty still. The plants, the trees, do not attain to the 
height and growth which astonish us in the regions of the 
tropics. Neither the flowers, nor the insects, nor the 
birds, show that variety and brilliancy of colors which dis- 
tinguish the corolla of the, flowers and the plumage of the 
birds, bathed incessantly in the waves pf light of the equa- 
torial sun. All the tints are softened and tempered down. 

How reconcile this apparent inferiority with the bril- 
liant part which Europe has performed among the other 
continents?* This coincidence between the development 
of humanity in Europe and the physical nature of this con- 
tinent, can it have been only an accident ? Or may this 
part of the world have concealed, under such modest ap- 
pearances, some real superiorities, which have rendered 
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it more suitable than any other to play so distinguished a 
part in the history of the world? This is a problem 
stated by the great facts which I am pointing out, the 
solution of which we must seek by study. 

But a third continent, unknown in the history of ancient 
days, North America, has also entered the list, and is ad- 
vancing with giant steps ; for it has not to recommence 
the work of civilization ; civilization is transported thither 
ready made. The old nations of Europe, exhausted by 
the difficulties of every kind which oppose their march, 
turn with hope their wearied eyes towards this new 
world, for them the land of the future. Men of all 
languages, of every country, are bringing hither the most 
various elements, and preparing the germs of the richest 
growth. The simplicity and the grandeur of its forms, 
the extent of the spaces over which it rules, seem to have 
prepared it to become the abode of the most vast and pow: 
erful association of men that has ever existed on the sur- 
face of the globe. The fertility of its soil ; its position in 
the midst of the oceans, between the extremes of Europe 
and of Asia, facilitating its commerce with these two 
worlds; the proximity of the rich tropical countries of 
Central and South America, towards which, as by a nat- 
ural descent, it is borne by the waters of the* majestic Mis- 
sissippi, and of its thousand tributary streams ; all these 
advantages seem to promise to its labor and its activity a 
prosperity without example. It belongs not to man to 
read in the future the decrees of Providence. But sci- 
ence may attempt to comprehend the purposes of God as 
to the destinies of nations, by examining with care the 
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theatre seemingly arranged by Him for the realization^of 
the new socid order towards which humanity is tending 
with hope. For the order of nature is a foreshadowing 
of that which is to be. 

Such, gentlemen, are the great problems which our 
study lays before us. We shall endeavor to solve them 
by studying, first, the characteristic forms of the conti- 
nents, the influence of these forms on the physical life of 
the globe ; then, the historical development of humanity. 
We shall have succeeded, if we may have shown to you, 

1. That the forms, the arrangement, and the distribu- 
tion of the terrestrial masses on the surface of the globe, 
accidental in appearance, yet reveal a plan which we are 
enabled to understand by the* evolutions of history. 

2. That the^ continents are made for human societies, 
as the body is made for the soul. 

3. That each of the northern, or historical continents, 
is peculiarly adapted by its nature, to perform a special 
part which corresponds to the wants of humanity in one of 
the great phases of its history. 

Thus nature and history, the earth and man, stand in 
the closest relations to each other, and form only one grand 
harmony. 

Gentlemen,' I may treat this beautiful subject inade- 
quately ; but I have a deep conviction that it is worthy to 
occupy your leisure, as it will occupy for a long time to 
- come, if I am not mistaken, the most exalted minds, and 
those most ripened for elevated researches. For him who 
can embrace with a glance the great harmonies of nature 
and of history, there is here the most admirable plan to 
study; there are the past and future destinies of the na- 
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iions to decipher, traced in inefiaceable characters by the 
finger of Him who governs the world. Admirable order 
of the Supreme Intelligence and Goodness, which has ar- 
ranged all for the great purpose of the education of man, 
and the realization of the plans of Mercy for his sake ! 

Be pleased always to remember, in my favor more than 
for yourselves, that the path of science is often difficult and 
beset with rugged clif&. The traveller doubtless gathers 
many flowers on the way. But the tree of Science, which 
bears ihe noblest fruits, is placed high up on precipitous 
rocks. It holds out to our view these precious fruits from 
afar. Happy he who by his eflbrts may pluck one of 
them, even/were it the humblest. He values it, then, by 
what it has cost him. I have made the attempt, and thi^ 
fruit I offer to you. In default of beauty, may you find 
in it the savor that I have tasted myself. 

After what we have just said of the importance of the 
geographical forms of the crust of the globe, you will not 
be surprised, gentlemen, that these very forms of contour 
and relief, although so far entirely outside, and the 
arrangement of the great terrestrial masses, are to be the 
first subject to occupy our attention. 

Each of these masses is a solid, of which we are not 
able to ascertain the configuration, except by considering 
it at once in its horizontal dimensions and in its vertical 
dimensions ; that is, in its extent and in its contours ; then 
in the varieties of relief which its surface presents. It is 
in this two-fold point of view, and that of their relative 
situation, that we must first of all study them. 

2* 
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The contours of the continents, as they are shown by 
the maps before your eyes, are nothmg else than the 
delineation of the line of contact between the lands and the 
horizontal surface of the oceans. This line is a true curve 
of level, the sinuosities of which depend entirely upon the 
plastic forms of the continent itself. It would change its 
form completely by the relative depression or elevation of 
the seas. Such as it is, it presents us an almost infinite 
variety of bends, in and out, which at the first glance seem 
perfectiy irregular and accidental. Yet a more attentive 
study, and a comparison of the characteristic figures of the 
continents, enable us to perceive certain features of re- 
semblance and a general disposition of their parts, which 
seem to indicate, as we shall see by-and-by, the existence 
of a conimon law which must have presided over their 
formation. 

These grand analogies, and these characteristic differ- 
ences of form and grouping, simple and evident as they 
appear to us when they have once been pointed out to 
our attention, have nevertheless been discovered only by 
degrees, and in succession, by the most eminent minds. 

Lord Bacon, the restorer of the physical sciences, first 
opened the way by remarking that the southern extremities 
of the two worlds terminate in a point, turned towards 
the Southern Ocean, while they go on widening towards 
the north. 

After him, Reinhold Forster, the learned and judicious 
companion of Captain Cook in his second voyage round 
the world, took up this observation and developed it to a 
much greater extent. He points out substantially three 
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analo^es, three coincidences in the structore of the con- 
tinents. 

The first is that the southern points of all the continents 
are high and rocky, and seem to be the extremities of 
mountain belts, which come from far in the interior, and 
break off abruptij, without transition, at the shore of the 
ocean. Thus America, which terminates in the rocky 
precipices of Gape Horn, the last representatives of the 
already broken chain' of the Andes ; thus Africa, at the 
Gape of Good Hope, with its high plateaus and its Table 
Mountain which rises from the bosom of the ocean to a 
height of more than 4,000 feet ; thus Asia, with the pen- 
insula of the Decan, which sends out the chain of the 
Ghauts to form the high rocks of Cape Comorin; Aus- 
tralia, lastly, whose southern extremity presents, at Gape 
Southeast of Yan Dieman's Land, the same abrupt and 
massire nature. 

A second analogy is, that the continents have, east of the 
southern points, a large island or a group of islands more 
or less considerable. America has the Falkland Islands ; 
Africa, Madagascar and the volcanic islands which surround 
it ; Asia has Ceylon and Australia, the two great islands 
of New Zealand. 

A third peculiarity of configuration common to these 
same parts of the world, is a deep bend of their western 
side towards the interior of the continent. On this side, 
their flanks are as if hollowed into a vast gulf. In Amer- 
ica, the concave summit of this inflection is indicated by 
the position of Arica, at the foot of the high Cordillera of 
Bolivia. . In Africa., the Gulf of Guinea expresses more 
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Btrongly still this characteristic feature. It is more feebly 
marked in Asia by the Gulf of Gambaye, and ihe Indo- 
Persian Sea ; it reappears fiilly in Ausls^lia, -where the 
Gulf of Nuyts occupies almost the whole southern side. 

Forster did not stop here. Seeking to explain to him- 
self these remarkable coincidences in the structure of the 
great terrestrial masses, he arrived at the conclusion that 
they were due to a single cause, and that this cause was a 
great cataclysm coming from the south-west. The waters of 
the ocean, dashing with violence against the barrier which 
the continents opposed to them, ground away their sides 
with fury, scooped out the deep gulf open towards ihe 
south-west, swept off all the movable earth from the 
southern side, and left nothing standing but those rocky 
points, which were only the skeleton. The islands on the 
east would be only the accumulated ruins of this great 
catastrophe, or the bits of the continent protected from 
total destruction by the jutting point which received the 
first shock. 

This hypothesis, bold as it is ingemous, was admitted 
by several of the most distinguished contemporaries of 
Forster. Pallas, among others, the celebrated northern 
traveller, inclines to receive this general cataclysm'from the 
south-west, which seems to him to explain the great geo- 
lo^cal phenomena he had observed in the north of Asia. 
He attributes to it •the hollowing out of the deep gulfs 
which cut into the south of Europe and of Asia, and the 
formation of the great plains on the north, of those of Si- 
beria, in particular. 

The whole ground, according to him, would be composed 
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of earth torn from the Bonthern countries, transported 
by the "waiYes of the ocean, and by them deposited in these 
places, after their fiiry had been spent upon the Himalaya, 
or the great table land of Asia. It is thas that he explains 
the presence in Siberia of fossil elephants and of mam- 
moths, and a multitade of other animals and plants "which 
live at the present day only under the sky of the tropics. 
He remarked, moreover, in support of this hypothesis, that 
the disproportion existing between the extent ^f the part 
of Asia situated south of the Himalaya, compared with 
that of the vast plains Tirhich flank the north of the centrsd 
mass of the continent, seems to indicate that a great por- 
tion of these southern regions has been carried away by 
this great flood. Pallas, lastly, applies the same observa- 
tion to America, the "western part of "which is reduced to 
a narrow strip, while the region east of the Andes, forms 
almost the whole of the continent. 

Seductive as this idea is at the first glance, it is scarce- 
ly necessary to say that all that modem geology has 
taught us upon the structure of the mountains, their rise, 
and the composition of the soil, forbid us to adopt it. 
It dates from a time when the mind, struck for the first 
time with the revolutions of the globe, of which it saw the 
traces everywhere, found no force suflBiciently powerful to 
bring them about, and when water, in particular, seemed 
the only agent to which recourse could be had to explain 
them. Nevertheless, it has the merit of binding together, 
and of fixing, in a precise manner, certain great facts, the 
existence of which is incontestible. ^ 

At a later period Humboldt also shows that he is 
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watching those general phenomena of the configuration of 
the continents, which seemingly must reveal to us the se- 
cret of their formation. The former calls our attention to 
the singular parallelism existing between the two sides of 
the Atlantic. The salient angles of the one correspond to 
the reentering angles of the other ; Gape St. Boque in 
America, to the Gulf of Guinea ; the head-land of AMca, . 
of which Cape Verd is the extreme point, to the Gulf of 
Mexico, so that this ocean takes the form of a great valley 
like those which the mountainous countries present in such 
numbers. 

Steffens pushed the study of these analo^es of the 
structure of the continents further still, and the picture 
which he gives us of them, opens several new views upon 
the subject. He remarks, first, that the lands expand and 
come together towards the north, while they separate and 
narrow down to points in the south. Now this tendency 
is marked, not only in the principal masses of the conti- 
nents, but also in all the important peninsulas which de- 
tach themselves from it. Greenland, California, Florida, 
in America ; Scandinavia, Spain, Italy, and Greece, in Eu- 
rope ; the two Indies, Corea, Kamtschatka, in Asia, have 
ail their points turned towards the south. 

Passing to the grouping of the continents among them- 
selves, this learned man brings to our view the fact that 
these great terrestrial masses are grouped two by two, in 
three double worlds, of which the two component parts are 
united together by an isthmus, or by a chain of islands ; 
moreover, on one eide of the isthmus is found an archipel- 
ago, on the opposite side a peninsula. 
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The purest type of this grouping of the continents, is 
America. Its two halves, North America and South 
America, are nearly equal in size, and similar in form ^ 
ihey form, so to speak, an equilibrium. The isthmus 
which unites them is long and narrow. The archipelago 
on the east, that of the Antilles, is considerable; the 
peninsula on the west, Galifomia, without being greatly 
extended, is clearly outlined. 

The two other double worlds are less regular, less sym- 
metrical. First, the component continents are of unequal 
size ; then the two northern continents are united, and, 
as it were, joined back to back. Stefifens divides them 
by a line passing through the Caucasus, and coming out 
upon the Persian Gulf. He thus reeombines with Europe 
a part of , Western Asia and Arabia, and gives A&ica 
for its corresponding continent. They are united by the 
Isthmus of Suez, the shortest and most northern of all. 
The peninsula found on the east is Arabia, which is of con- 
siderable size ; the archipelago on the west is that of 
Greece, which is comparatively of small importance. 

This relation is evidently, gentlemen, as you will agree, 
a forced one. But it seems to me that it would' be easy to 
reestablish the analogy, so far as the irregularity of struc- 
ture in the European continent permits, by considering 
Italy and Sicily, which almost touch Africa by Cape Bon, 
as the true isthmus. The archipelago is then found on the 
east, according to the rule, and the peninsula, Spain, on 
the west. 

The third double world, Asia-Australia, is more nor- 
mal; it approaches nearer the type. The isthmus 
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which unites them, is broken, it is true. But that long, 
continuous chain of islands, stretching without de?iation 
from the peninsula of Malacca by Sumatra, Java, and the 
other islands of the Sonde, to New Holland, offers so 
striking an analogy and parallelism to the isthmus which 
unites the two Americas, that before Steffens, Ebel, and 
Lamark, had already pointed it out. The great archi- 
pelago of Borneo, Celebes, and of the Moluccas, corre- 
sponds to that of the Antilles ; the peninsula of India, to 
California. ^ 

Here the disproportion between the two continents as 
to their extent, is pushed to the extreme. Asia-Aus- 
tralia offers the alliance of the greatest and the smallest of 
the terrestrial masses. 

These three double worlds exhaust the possible combina- 
tions of relations between their component continents. 
In America, that of the north and that of the south are 
equal in form and in power ; there is a symmetry. In the 
two others they are unequal. In Europe-Africa, it is 
the northern continent which is the smallest. In Asia- 
Australia, it is the continent of the south. 

These views of Steffens, even without being justified by 
a physical theory of the phenomena, are not the less of 
high interest, and lead us to consider the grouping of the 
continents under a point of view of the application of 
which we shall by-and-by see the utility. 

But none of the authors who occupied themselves with 
these questions of configuration and of grouping of the 
terrestrial spaces, has done so in a manner more happy 
and more fruitful in important results, than Carl Ritter. 
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This foimder of historical geography, in the high sense 
that should be attached to the word, Qua learned scholar, 
who has exited it to the rank of a philosophical science, 
by the spirit which he has breathed into it, applied lun^ 
self chiefly to investigating what are the fundamental 
conditions of the form of the surface of the globe most 
fororable to the progress of man and of human societies. 
This novel point of view led him to the discovery of 
relations unperceived until then. We proceed to take 
cognizance of the principal of them, but at present in a 
manner wholly external. The signification of these group- 
ings and of these forms, will show itself in the course of 
our studies. 

Bitter showed that not only the lands are more numer^ 
ous in the northern portion of the earth &aii in the souUt- 
em, but that, if we draw a great circle at once Uirongh 
the -coast of Peru and the south of Asia, the surface of 



the globe is found to be divided into two hemispheres, of 
which the one contains the most extensive terrestrial 
masses, the nearest together and the most important ; wlule 
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we behold in fhe other, only vast oceans, in which float 
here and there the peninsular extremities of the principal 
lands, narrowed and dispersed,and Australia, the smallest 
and most isolated of the continents. One is then the 
Gontipental or Land hemisphere, the other is the Oceanic 
or Water hemisphere. (See Fig. 1.) 

The second general fact with regard to the grouping of 
the lands, is that of their combination in two great masses, 
the Old World and the New World, the forms and struc- 
ture of which make a striking contrast, and ^ve them a 
marked character of originality. 

It is thus that the direction of their greatest extension 
is the inverse in the two worlds. The principal mass of 
the Ancient World, Asia-Europe, stretches from east to 
west over one-half of the circumference of the globe ; 
while its width is vastij less, and occupies, even in Asia, 
only a part of the space which separates the equator from 
the pole. In Europe it is not equal to the sixth part of 
the earth's circumference. In America, on the contrary, 
the greatest length extends from the north to the south. 
It embraces more than two-thirds of the circumference of 
tiie globe, and its width, which is very variable, never 
exceeds a fifth of this amount. 

The most remarkable consequence of this arrangement, 
IS, that Asia-Europe extends through similar climatic 
zones, while America traverses nearly all the climatic 
zones of the earth, and presents in this relation a much 
greater variety of phenomena. 

The most important of these geographical relations of 
configuration, that which Bitter was the first to bring 
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prominently foi^ard, and of which he has explained with 
rare felicity the whole value, is the difference which exists 
between the different continents with regard to the 
extension of the line of their contours. Some are 
deeply indented, furnished with peninsulas, gulfs, inland 
seas, which give to the line of their coasts a great length. 
Others present a mass more compact, more undivided ; 
their trunk is, as it were, deprived of members, and the 
line of the coasts, simple and without numerous inJ9eo- 
tions, is comparatively much shorter. 

Considered under this aspect, the three principal conti- 
nents of the Old World form a striking contrast. 

Africa is far the most simple in its forms. Its mass, 
nearly round or ellipsoidal, is concentrated upon itself. 
It projects into the ocean no important peninsula, nor 
any where lets into its bosom the waters of the ocean. 
It seems to close itself against eveiy influence from 
without. Thus the extension of the line of its coasts 
is only 14,000 geographical miles, of 60 to the degree, 
for a surface of 8,720,000 square miles ; so that Africa 
has only one mile of coast for 623 miles of surface. 

Asia, although bathed on three sides only by the ocean, 
is rich, especially on its eastern and southern coasts, in 
large peninsulas, as Arabia and the two Indies, Corea, 
Kamtschatka. Whole countries push out into the ocean, 
as Mandchouria and China. Nevertheless, the extent of 
this continent is such, that, in spite of the depth of the 
indentations, there yet remains at its centre a greatly pre- 
ponderating mass of undivided land, which commands the 
maritime regions as the body commands the limbs. Asia 
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is indebted to this configuration for a line of coast of 
80,800 miles ; it is double that of Africa, which is never- 
theless only one-third smaller. Asia, therefore, possesses 
a mile of coast to 459 square nules of surface. 

Of all the continents, Europe is the one whose forms of 
contour are most varied. Its principal mass is deeply cut 
in all parts, by the ocean and by inland seas, and seems 
almost on the point of resolving itself into peninsulas. 
These peninsulas themselves, as Grreece, Scandinavia, re- 
peat to infinity the phenomena of articulation and in- 
dentation of coasts, which are characteristic of the entire 
continent. The inland seas and the portions of the ocean 
which its outer limits enclose, form nearly half of its sur- 
face. The line of its shores is thus carried to the extent 
of 17,200 miles, an enormous proportion compared with 
its small size ; for it is 3,200 miles more than A&ica, which 
is nevertheless three times greater. Europe enjoys one 
nule of coast for every 156 square miles of surface. It is 
thus the continent most open to the sea, for foreign con- 
nections, at the same time that it is the most individual- 
ized, and the richest in local and independent districts. 

In this regard there is, as we see, a sensible gradation 
between the three principal continents of the Old World. 
Africa is the most simple ; it is a body without members, a 
tree without branches. Asia is a mighty trunk, the nimier- 
ous members of which, however, make only a fifth of its 
mass. In Europe, the members overrule the principal 
body, the branches cover the trunk ; the peninsulas 
form almost a third of its entire surface. Africa is 
closed to the ocean ; Asia opens only its margins ; Europe 
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sturrenders entirely to it, and is the most accessible of all 
the continents. 

America repeats the same contrasts, although in a less 
decided manner. North America, like Europe, is more 
indented than South America, the configuration of which, 
in the exterior at least, reminds us of the forms of Africa, 
and the uniformity of its contours. The two continents of 
the New World are more alike. Nevertheless, the line 
of the shores is much more extended in North than in 
South America. It is 24,000 miles in the former, or 
one mile of coast to 228 square miles of surface ; in the 
latter, it is 13,600 miles, or a nule of coast for 376 miles 
of surface. 

The following table represents these difierences of con- 
figuration of the continents, by numerical proportions. 
The mile here employed is the geographical mile, of 60 
to the degree. It is the only one we shall make use of in 
the course of these lectures. 



« 


Surface in 
square miles of 
60 to a degree. 


Length of line 
of shores. 


Square miles 

for 1 mile of 

coast. 


Tr.tiiv^T^a ......•••• 


2;688,000 
14,128,000 
8,720,000 
2,208,000 
5,472,000 
5,136,000 


17,200 
30,800 
14,000 
7,600 
24,000 
13,600 


156 
459 
623 
290 
228 
376 


JCiUrupc, 


AA.i/«a •...•.....• 


.ivinixA, • . • 

Australia, 

North America, • • • 
South America, • • • 



It is 'to Ritter, moreover, as well as to Humboldt, that 
science is indebted for the appreciation of the value of the 
relations of size, of relative position of each of the conti- 

3* 
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nentSy the influence cf which, in nature and in history, will 
appear constantly greater the farther we advance in our 
inquiries. 

The exposition which we have just made, has shown us 
at once differences and analogies in the forms and dispo- 
sition of the continental or land masses. The differences 
prove that each continent, or each group of continents, has 
a character which is peculiar to itself, and in some sort in- 
dividual. The analogies lead us to suspect the existence 
of a general law, and disclose an arrangement which can- 
not be without a purpose ; now, it is this purpose which it 
will be our duty to seek to comprehend, if we would ar- 
rive at the true understanding of this part of Creation. 



LBOTI^RB II. 

RecapUutation — Vertical dimensions or Forms of Relief- — Difficulties 
presented by (heir study — Usefulness of Profiles — Great influence 
of differences of height — Elevations in masSj and linear elevations-^ 
Importance of the former — Labors of Humboldt and Ritter on this 
subject — Examination of the general features of relief of the conr 
tinents — A great common law embracing them all. 

Ladies and Gbntlemsn: — 

The conclu^on of the preceding lecture was devoted to 
a simple examination of the most prominent forms which 
the continents present to us, and such as the line of contact 
of the lands* with the horizontal surface of the oceans 
exhibits to the eye. In tiiis first review, we have followed, 
step by step in their discoveries, the men of science who 
were the first to point them out ; and we have recognized, 
with Lord Bacon and Forster, the tapering form of the 
southern points of the continents, their gulfs on the west, 
and their islands on the east ; with Pallas, the situation of 
the great plains in the north of the Old World, and the 
east of the New ; with Humboldt, the winding forms and 
parallel shores of the great oceanic valley which bears the 
name of the Atlantic ; with Stefiens, the enlargement of 
all the lands towards the north, and the characteristic 
grouping of the continents in three double worlds. Bitter, 
finally, has shown us how almost all the lands are combined 
in one hemisphere, which may be contrasted as a continen- 
tal hemisphere with the other, which is almost entirely 
covered with water ; how the lands, in their turn, are 
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groaped in two principal masses, in two worlds, tiiie Old 
and the New, which differ in extent, in forms of contour, 
in structure, and in direction. This learned man, above all, 
teaches us to consider the forms of the continents in a light 
entirely new, by drawing our attention to one of the most 
characteristic features, and, as we shall see, one of the 
most important, which had escaped all the geographers 
before him ; and that is the considerable difference which 
the various continents present with regard to the greater 
or smaller number of indentations of their coasts, and of 
the lesser or greater extent of the line of their shores, of 
their more or less gradual contact with the waters of the 
seas and of the oceans. 

All these characteristic differences, their gradation, and 
above all, the numerous analogies which the forms and the 
grouping of the great terrestrial masses present, have ap- 
peared to us to disclose a symmetrical arrangement, and, 
as it were, an organization of the continental masses, owing, 
doubtless, to a physical law, which is none the less real on 
account of its being as yet unknown to science. 

We shall have occasion hereafter to estimate the value 
and the influence of these relations, which we have merely 
stated. But to complete our preparatory study, it is not 
enough to have taken cognizance of these horizontal forms. 
We must further make ourselves acquainted with the vertical 
configuration of the surface also of the continents bathed 
by the atmosphere ; that is to say, it is necessary to grasp 
the most essential features of their relief, which are so 
intimately combined with the varieties of their horizontal 
forms, and which mould in such various manners the dit 
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ferent countries of the globe. It is only after having 
considered the continents under this second point of view, 
that we shall have the elements necessary to understand 
the great phenomena of the life of the globe. 

But it is a great difficulty of this study that the eye 
cannot distinguish the elevations on the maps, as well as the 
contours ; besides, physical maps are still wanting for a 
great part of the earth, and have only been made by those 
nations which are most advanced in civilization. In this 
regard, America deserves to have one of her own, and 
every friend of science should lend the aid of his good 
wishes to tiie accomplishment of so desirable a result. 

To remedy these difficulties we must avail ourselves of 
.profiles. You wiU easily understand what a profile is, by 
casting a glance at tiie plaster model before you, repre- 
senting one of the most rugged and broken parts of the 
Swiss Jura. If, cutting it perpendicularly in its length, 
you place yourselves in front of the section, the line 
formed by the edge of the surface will present you a pro- 
file of the kind which we shall make use of.~ It would be 
of the highest interest to preserve, in these sections, the 
true proportion between the height and the horizontal 
extent, such as it is in nature ; but it is not possible to do 
so without making use of drawings on a veiy large scale, 
and when it is intended to represent only a veiy small por- 
tion of the terrestrial surface. If, however, we were to 
make transverse sections of an entire continent, the 
extent of the horizontal dimensions, compared to that of 
the vertical dimensions, would be so great that the latter 
would become imperceptible to the eye. We are, there- 
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fore, obliged to enlarge the scale of heights a certain 
ntimber of times, in order to render ihem snfficientlj dis- 
tinct ; and this has been done in the numerous profiles 
that are here exhibited. (See plates n. and m.) You will 
understand the necessity of this disproportion, if you con- 
mder the fact that the loftiest mountain of the globe is 
only six miles high, while the diameter of the earth is nine 
thousand miles ; so that, representing it in its true pro- 
portions, the Dhavalagiri, with its 28,000 feet, would be 
raised only a twelfth of an inch on a ^obe ten feet in 
diameter. ^ 

Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to draw^from this 
fiict tiie conclusion that the knowledge and study of these 
forms, so insignificant in appearance, have but a slight im- 
portance. This element, on the contrary, is so essential, 
that an elevation of level of 350 feet, for example, which is 
only that of many of our public edifices, is sufficient to 
diminish the mean temperature of a place by one de^e of 
Fahrenheit; that is to say, the effect is the same as if the 
place were situated sixty miles farther south. A few thou- 
sand feet of height, which are nothing to tiie mass of the 
globe, change entirely the aspect and the character of a 
country. The excellent vineyards which border the banks 
of the Swiss lakes, become impossible at 1,000 feet, at 500 
even, above their present level ; and tiie tillage, the occupa- 
tions of the inhabitants, take here a quite different character. 
A thousand feet higher still, and the rigor of the climate 
no longer permits the fruit trees to flourish ; the pastures 
are the only wealth of the mountaineer, for whom industry 
ceases to be a resource. Higher still, vegetation disap- 
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pears, with it the animals, and soon, instead of the smiling 
pictures of the plain and the lower valleys, succeeds the 
spectacle of the majestic but desolated regions of eternal 
ice and snow, where the sound and animation of life 
^ve place to the silence of death. 

In truth, all the life of the globe is spread on the sur- 
face, and the whole space comprised between the bed of 
the oceans and the regions of the atmosphere, habitable 
for organized beings, forms only a thin pellicle round the 
enormous mass of our planet. 

The physical position of a place, as I would call its alti- 
tude, or its elevation in the atmosphere above the level of 
the seas, is, then, the necessary complement of its geo> 
graphical position. In considering only places situated in 
a region of small extent, this element is even far the most 
important to know. 

Although the forms of relief are infinitely varied, it 
seems to me that we may refer them to two great classes, 
which admit of numerous modifications. 

1. The elevations in mass, and by great surfjEUses, which 
are called plains^ or lowlands, when they are elevated only 
a little above the level of the oceans, and plateaus^ or tabU 
lancb, when tiieir elevation is more considerable, and pre- 
sents a solid platform, a basis of great thickness. 

2. The linear elevations and the chains of mountains, 
which are distributed over the surface and on the borders 
of the plains and of the table lands, or more rarely scat- 
tered in isolated groups. 

Of these three forms, those which strike us most at the 
first glance, are the mountains ; and so the geographers 
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have occupied themselves with these in the first place. 
Boache, of the French Academy, in the middle of the last 
century, was the first who attempted ta comprise in a 
systematic order the whole of the mountains of the earth ; 
but he was too often obliged to supply by imagination the 
want of positive knowledge ; and I mention here his essay 
on the connection of the mountains of the globe, only to 
point out the first step that was taken in this path. After 
him, Buffon made the important remark, that the principal 
mountain chains of the Old World follow the direction of 
the parallels, and those of the New World, the direction 
of the meridians ; and that the secondary chains follow 
the inverse in both. 

This predilection for the mountadns lasted a long time ; 
we may say that it still prevails in geology. Although 
the upheaval of the great surfaces, horizontal or slightly 
inclined, the elevation of entire continents, maybe perhaps 
a more essential fact in the physical history of our globe, 
than that of a chain of mountains ; nevertheless, geology 
has scarcely occupied itself except with the latter, and 
seems almost ready to admit that the upheaval of mountain 
chams is the principal fact, and that of the large surfaces 
and of the plateaus the accompaniment. This is not the 
place to discuss this great question, but we are bound to 
say, that at all events, in physical geography we cannot 
be of this opinion. 

Although the word plateau was introduced into science 
by Buache, the importance of these elevations in mass in 
physical geography was not recognized in reality before 
the time of Alexander Humboldt. He was the first to 
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bring prommentlj out, by his barometrical sections, the 
remarkable forms o^ the plateau of Mexico, and of the high 
valleys of the Andes. No one of the great physical 
consequences which are connected mth this structure 
escaped his penetrating sagacity. After lum it was not 
allowed to neglect the important element of the altitudes, 
and this great truth remained an acquisition to science. 

Carl Bitter soon after applied these principles to the 
study of all the continents. Drawing from the treasures 
of his vast erudition, he availed himself of all the docu- 
ments scattered over thousands of volumes, to ^ve us a 
true image of the structure of the continents. He distin- 
guished with greater precision the high plateaus of Central 
Aria and of Western Asia from the low lands which sur- 
round them ; he exhibited the contrast between the high 
lands of Southern Africa, and the low plains of the Nile 
and of Sahara. Each^of the countries of the Old World 
under this new light appeared to our eyes for the first 
time in its true form, as those of the New World had 
been revealed by Humboldt. 

For a long time still we shall have to persevere in this 
path which genius has opened, in order to complete by observ- 
ation the work that has been so well commenced. But have 
we not another step to take ? Shall we not find here, in 
the midst of this infinite variety of forms of relief, some of 
those grand analogies which have struck us in the study 
of the horizontal'forms, some of those general facts which 
authorize us to admit for the elevations, also, some great 
common law around which the particular facts arrange 
themselves ? 

4 
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We shaU endei^or to solve this impoiimit question, 
not, gentlemen, by any hypothesis, but^bj the combination 
and exposition of the &cts recognized in science. For tius 
purpose I may often be obliged to quote figures ; but even 
figures have their eloquence. These, for greater conven* 
ience, I shall express in round numbers, as it will sufr 
ciently answer the end I propose. 

The examination of the general reliefe, of the great 
masses of dry land on the surface of the globe, leads us, 
in fistct, to the recognition of certain great analogies, cer- 
tain great laws of relief, which apply, whether to certain 
groups of continents, or to all the continents taken together, 
or to the whole earth. I shall point out, one after another, 
these general facts, supporting them by examples ; and 
with the aid of the profiles which you have, before you, I 
hope to make clear to you tiie general law which appears 
to me to follow i^m them. 

1. An the continents rise gradually from the shores of 
the seas towards the interior, to a line of highest elevation 
of the masses, and of the peaks which surmount them, to 
a maximum of swell. 

This fact appears trivial in the stating, because it seems 
so much according to the nature of things. But it is not 
so for him who knows the geological history of our conti- 
nents and the revolutions which their sur&ce has under- 
gone. The question is asked, why we should not have, in 
the interior of vast continents like Asia or America, some 
great depression, the bed of which, should be sunk below 
the surface of the oceans. And in fact this circumstance 
is not absolutely wanting to our continents ; we may cite 
as a case of the kind, the great hollow, of which the Gas- 
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pian Sea oceupes the bottom. It is knoim that the sui^ 
fiiee ofHfak sea, and even of a great part of the surrounding 
countries, is below the common level of the oceans ; further, 
its basis presents in its southern parts considerable depths. 
The valley of the Jordan and Dead Sea, together with its 
lakes and the river, is almost entirelj below the level of the 
Meditorranei^. The recent measurements ^ of Bertou, of 
Bussegger, and of several others, among whom I will men- 
tion, as the most recent of these bold Wplorers, an Ameri- 
can, Lieut. Lynch, have proved that the level of the Dead 
Sea is about 1,300 feet below the level of the oceans, and 
that its depth descends at least as much more. What 
masks these depressions, moreover, is the water which fills 
them, the surface of which must be considered as forming 
a part of that of the continents. Besides the three largest 
of the lakes of Canada, several of the lakes of the Italian 
Alps, the bed of which sdnks below the level of the sea, 
would appear to us as similar excavations. We may say the 
same of the midland seas which border the European 
continent on the north and on the south. 

2. In all the continents, tins line of greatest elevation 
in the summit of ascent, is placed out of the centre, on one 
of the sides, at an unequal distance from the shores of the 
seas, from which result two slopes, unequal in length and 
in inclination. This is analogous to what, in mountains, is 
called the slope and the counter slope. 

The length of these two inclined planes, estimated 
approximately and in round numbers, is nearly as follows, 
in the different transverse sections of the continent repre- 
sented by the profiles which we have before us. (See 
plates n. and in.) 
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The first column indicates the length, in geographical 
miles, of the long slope, the second that of the short one. 

OLD WORLD. 



1. — Eastern Asia. 

The section begins at the Frozen Ocean, at 
the mouth of the Jenisei, and tenninates 
in the plains of the Granges. The culmi- 
nating region is that of the table lands of 
Tubet and of the Dhavalagiri, which di- 
vides this line into two slopes, 

2. — Western Asia. 

From Lake Aral and the plains of the Cas- 
pian Sea to the Persian Gulf; culminating 
point, the coast chain of the Persian Gulf, • • 

S. — Western Asia. 

From the plains of Georgia to those of the 
Euphrates; culminating point, the high 
chains of Kurdistan, 

4. — Asia Minor. 

From the northern to the southern coast, near- 
ly on the meridian of Cyprus ; culminating 
point, the chain of Taurus, 

6. — Central Europe. 

From the shores of the Baltic to the plains of 
Lombardy ; culminating point, the Tyrol- 
ian Alps, 

6. — Africa. 

From the mouth of the Nile to the Cape of 
Gkx)d Hope ; culminating point, probably 
the high plateaus between the sources of 
the Zambeze and of the Orange riyer,^* • • 
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KEW WORLD. 



1. — North America. 

From \^ asliiiigton to the Bay of St. Francis- 
co ; culminating point, the central chain of 

4'nA ^vrw^lrir n^/\nn^oma ...•..•••••••.••• 




W? 


TST 


1,600 

2,000 
1,850 

1,600 


800 

800 
70 

200 


ujio xma/ajt muuimuus) ■ •••••••••••••••• 

2. — Central America. 
From Porto IKco through Mexico to the 
Pacific Ocean — the line slightly broken 


8. — South America. 
From the mouth of the Amazon through the 
table land of Peru to the Pacific Ocean ; 
culminating point, the Chimbora90, 

4.-^ South America. 
From the coasts of Brazil, north of Bio Ja- 
neiro, through the Tiake of Titicaca to the 
Pacific ; culminating point, the Nevado de 


SjUTaXaj ....•..••.••••••..• 



We see by tUs table, that one of the general slopes of 
the continents is always, taking the mean ratio, at least 
four or five times as large as the other. 

8. This law of increase of reliefs is common to the mass 
elevations, and to the linear eleyations ; that is, the height 
of the low lands and of the table lands increases at the 
same time with the absolute elevation of the mountains. 
There is a proportional gradation. 

This law is exhibited by the following table, which con- 
tains the principal elements used by me in constructing 
the profiles. As they are intended to set in a clear light the 

4 ft 
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most general features of the relief of the continents, these 
profiles do not always follow an exactly straight line, but 
ihej sometimes embrace rather a transverse zone. For the 
same reason I merely indicate, without embodying them in 
the view, several lofty volcanic peaks, isolated like the 
Ararat, the Erdshish of Asia Minor, which, considered in 
relation to the general relief of the countries where, they 
are found, are but accidents, and cause only a local modi- 
fication. They are marked in the tables by an asterisk. 

The first colimm contains the height of the plateaus, 
the second that of the highest corresponding peaks, both 
in English feet. In plates n and ni, they are b6th indi- 
cated by their initials. 

OLD WOBLD.-^ North to South, 



1. — Eastern Asia. 
Coast of the Frozen Ocean, mouth of the 

Jenisei, 

Plains of Siberia, Barnaul, foot of the Altai 

Mountains, 

Altai, Bjelucha, 

Dzoungary, Lake Saisan, 

Thian-Shan Chain, Bogdo-oola, 

Eastern Turkestan, Desert of Lop, 

Northern Basis of the Kuenlun, 

Chain of Kuenlun, 

Katschi, plateau, 

Plateau of Tubet, 

Dhavalagiri, 

Benares, plains of the Ganges, 

2. — Western Asia. 

Lake Aral, plains of the Caspian Sea, • • • • 
Foot of the table land, 



I«vluda«ad 
Tabtolanda. 
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1,300 

2,000? 
5,000? 

11,000 
14,000 

250 


500? 
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11,000 
19,000 

22,000? 

28,700 
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2. — Western' Asia. 

Atak chain, Eabushan, 

Table land of Ehorassan, 

Ispahan, 

Shiraz, 

Tengi-Firesen, coast chain, 

Coast of the Persian Gulf, 

3. — Western Asia. 

Tiflis, plains of Georgia, 

Pambak, chain, 

Ararat, the plain around, 

♦Ararat, mountain, 

Ala Dagh, 

Lake Van, 

Djudid Dagh, 

Mossul, 

Euphrates, the plains, 

4. — Asia Minor. 

Krimea, Tchatur Dagh, 

Black Sea, 

Chains along the coast of Asia Minor, 

Table land, Amasia, 

Kaisarieh, table land, 

♦Erdshish, mountain, 

Taurus chain, Bulghar Dagh, 

Coast of Cilicia, 

Cyprus, Stavro-Vouno peaks, 

6. — Central Europe. 

The coast of the Baltic Sea, 

Plains of North Grennany, Berlin, 

The Harz, Brocken, 

Thuringerwald, 

Carpathian Mountains, Tatra, 

Table land of Franconia, 

Table land of Bavaria, foot of the Alps, • • • 

The Alps, the Glockner, 

Plains of Lombardy, 




2,000 
4,400 
4,500 



1,160 
2,800 

5,400 
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200? 
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3,000 
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2,100 
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7,000 

1 7,000 
10,000 

12,000 



5,000 



5,000 



18,000 

10,000 



10,000 



3,700 
3,200 
9,600 



1 2,800 
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6. — Africa. 

Mediterranean Sea, mouth of the Nile, 

Plains of Cordofan, 

Table> lands of the Zambeze, 

Lupata Chain, 

Nieuweveld Mountains, 

Great Karroo, 

Zwarteberge, 

Coast, 



LowUadsaad 
TUU* 





1,200 
5,000 



r. . . 



2,700 







11,000? 
9,000 

5;ooo 





The same law exists in the great peninsulas of Asia, 
whose basis is a table land, and which are almost small 
continents, as India and Arabia. In those of Europe, 
which are smaller and more irregular, the law is not 
expressed ; yet the Taygetus in Greece, the Sierra Ne- 
vada in Spain, — I should add Etna in Sicily, were it not 
an isolated volcano, — belong to the highest summits of 
the three peninsulas. 



7. — India-Deccan. 

Plains of the Ganges, Delhi, 

Aravulli Mountains, 

Table land of Deccan, Punah, • • 

Mysore, 

Nilgherries, 

Travancore Mountains, 

Palamcotta, 

Cape Comorin, 

8. — Arabia. 

Mouth of the Euphrates, 

Inner Arabia, Necked, table land, 

Yemen, Sana, 

Djebel Yafei, 

Aden-coast, 
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6,600 
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KEW WOBLD -- East to West. 



1. — Ko&TH Amebica. 

Washington, 

The Great Valley of Virginia, 

Apalachian Mountains, 

IVCssissippi Valley, St Loois, • • • • 

Month of the Kansas, 

Poot of Ihe Bocky Mountains, F. St Vndn, 

Spanish Peaks, 

Plateau of Inner Califomia, 

Wind-iUver Mountains, 

Fremont Basin, 

Sierra Nevada of Califomia, Shastl Peak, • • 

*St Elias Peak, 

Nueva-Helyetia, 

Pacific Ocean, 

2. — Central America. 

Porto Bico, 

Haiti, 

Cuba, 

Jamaica, Blue Mountains, 

Table land of Mexico, 

Coffre de Perote, 

Popocatepetl, 

Plateau, 

Colima Volcano, 

Pacific Ocean, 

3. — South America. 

Mouth of the Amazon, 

Sierra Parime, Acarai, 

Sierra Parime, Duida, 

Foot of the Andes, • •. 

Volcano of Cayambe, 

Quito, 

Chimbora^o, 

Pacific Ocean, 



hM* 





8Q0 



500 

800 

5,000 

6,000 

4,300 
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17,800 
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8,400 

19,600 
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4. — South America. 

Coast of Brazil^ ^ • • • 

Table land of BrazU, 

Itambe, Sierra de £spiiiha90, • • • • 
Sta Cruz de Bio Grande, •»<»<> i 

Nevado de Sorata, 

Lake of Tlticaca, 

Volcano of Arequipa, 

Coast o£ the Pacific, » . - 



LmrUadiaad 





2,000 

1,000? 
12,800 






6,000 

25,300 

18,800 




The Eomultiuieoiis increase of the plateaus and of the 
higher peaks cannot, then, be doubted, and the preoeding 
figures make all comments unnecessary. The inspection 
of the profiles permits us also to deduce the folloinng gen- 
eral facts : 

4. In the Old World, tiie long slopes are turned towards 
the north, and the short slopes towards the south. In 
the New World, the gentle slopes descend towards the 
east, and the short and rapid slopes towards the west. 
Thus, in this respect, each of the two worlds has a law 
peculiar to itself. 

5. In each of the two worlds, the two laws exert their 
influence. In the Old World, though the principal slope 
is towards the north, we observe still a gradual decrease 
of the reliefs from east to west ; in the same manner, in 
the New World, the principal slope is from the west to 
the east, but it can be se^n that the reliefs go on gradu- 
allj increasing from north to south, as in the Old World, 
In these two secondary directions of the reliefe, we 
discover the law of the unequal slopes ; in the Old World, 
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the long slope descends to the west, the short slope to the 
east ; in the New World, the long slope is to the north, 
the short to the south* 






1. — AsiA-EuROPB — frtym East Jo West 

DhavaJagiri, ' 

Table lands of Tubet, 

Hindoo-Euh, • • • ' 

Plateau of Caboul and Kelat, 

Plateau of Persia, 

Caucasus, Elbrus, • • 

Asia Mnor, plateau, • 

Taurus, 

Alps, Mt Blanc, 

Pyrenees, Pic Netbou , 

Table land of Spain, 

Table land of Bavaria, • • 

2. — Afbica — /ram East to West. 

Abyssinia, Samen Mountains, 

Plateau of Gondar, 

Plateau of Mandara, 

Camerun Mountains, 

Kong Mountains, • 

Table land of the Mandingoes, 

8. — America — from North to South. 

Rocky Mountains, • 

Plateau of Califomia, 

Volcanoes of Mexico, 

Plateau of Mexico, 

Sta Fe de Bogota, 

Plateau of Quito, 

Chimbora90, « • • « 

Titicaca, Lake, 

Sorata, Nevado, 



IWbtelmls 



14,000 

7,000 
4,000 

8,000 



2,800 
1,700 



7,000 
4,000? 



2,000? 



6,000 

7,500 
8,500 
9,500^ 

12,800 



28,000 
18,000 

17,800 

10,000 
15,800 
11,200 



15,000 



12,000 
3,000 



18,500 
19,000 



21,400 
25,300 
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6. Generally speaking, the reliefe go on increaaing from 
the poles to the tropical regions. The highest elevations, 
however, are not placed at the equator, but in the neigh- 
borhood of the Tropic of Cancer, in the Old World, 
(Himalaya, 27^ north lat.,) and near the Tropic of Cap- 
ricorn, in the New World, (Nevado de Sorata, 18° south 
lat.) 

I notice here one of the great compensations, one of the 
great harmonies of nature. The effect of this law of arrange- 
ment is, to temper the burning heats of these regions, and 
to ^ve them a variety of climate, which seems not to be- 
long to these countries of the gjlobe. K this order were 
reversed, and the elevation of the lands went on increasing 
towards the north, the most civilized half of the globe, at 
the present day would be a frozen and uninhabited desert. 

7i In fine, a common law combines in a single great fact 
all we have just said upon the general reliefs of the con^ 
tinent ; it may be thus expressed : — 

All the long and gentle slopes descend towards the 
Atlantic and towards the Frozen Ocean, which is only a 
dependence of it ; all the short and rapid slopes, or 
counter-slopes, are . directed towards the Pacific Ocean 
and towards the Indian Ocean, which is its continuation. 

In this point of view, these two great oceans appear 
as two basins of different geological character. The 
Pacific Ocean seems an immense basin sunk in, the broken 
and elevated edges of which pi%0diLt on all sides the 
abrupt terminations of the continents. 

It is on this great line of fractures,^n the borders and all 
round this ocean, as has been pointed out by Mr. von Buch 
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and other scientific men, that ire behold the great majority 
of the active yolcanoes of oar globe, arranged like an im- 
mense bunting croim. If we add to this featore, the mnl- 
titade of yolcanic islands scattered oyer the ocean, we com- 
prehend the idea expressed by Stefiens, that the yast basin 
occupies the place of a continent of the early ages, uniting 
the two worlds, but sunk and submerged at present under 
the deep waters of the ocean, in consequence of one 
of the latest great reyolutions of our globe. 

The Atlantic Ocean, on the contrary, would be a ample 
depression, somewhat in the form of a trough, owing, 
perhaps, to a lateral pressure, and in part to the tilting 
motion which raised tiie lands in the neighborhood of the 
Pacific. Hence, its narrower breadth, th& yalley form, 
the absence of numerous islands in the interior of its basin, 
and the descent of all the neighboring contij[ients by 
gentie slopes. 

Thus, then, gentiemen, a great law, a general law, 
unites all the various systems of mountains and of plateaus, 
which cover the surface of our globe, and arranges them 
in a yast and regular system of slopes and counter^lopes. 
Considered with reference to the present state of geology, 
this result is astonishing. The study of the relative 
ages of the different systems of elevations, teaches us that 
each of them has existed a long time separately. One 
appeared in one country, at a ^ven epoch, another in 
another. The conthieAts are only formed, so to speak, 
by piecemeal, in the train of the geolo^cal epochs ; and 
nevertheless, the definitive result makes a whole, composed 
5* 
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of parts subordinated to each other in a certain system, 
-which might be called an organism in this order of thing?. 

This is not the moment to press the consequences of so 
remarkable a&ct. It is enough for me to have pointed it 
out to your attention. 

I will add only, that the geographical researches place 
beyond a doubt, the existence of an intimate relation be- 
tween the height of the mountains and of the plateaus, and 
the epoch of their appearance above the surface of the 
oceans. The most ancient chains of mountains are ihe 
least elevated ; while the colossal grandeurs of the Andes 
and the Himalaya bear tiie traces of an upheaval compare 
atively very recent. In America, from the coasts of 
Brazil to the high table lands of Bolivia, and from the 
Atlantic shores to the Bocky Mountains ; in Europe, from 
the mountains of Scandinavia to tiie summit of the Alps, 
we meet with upheavings successively less ancient. In 
the two worlds the continental masses have then become 
greater in the lapse of the ages, not by chance, but in two 
determinate directions ; that is, in a geographical order, 
fix>m the north to the south of the Old World, and from 
the east to the west in the New ; and I think we may 
hence infer, that from the moment when the oldest lands 
we know emerged, tiie continents have had a tendency 
to form themselves on the spot where they now are. 

We see that here, as elsewhere, all is done with order 
and measure, and according to a plan which we shall have 
a right to believe was foreseen and intended, when we 
shall have studied all the consequences of this arrange* 
ment of the continental masses. 
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LBOTUBB III. 

JDistrihuHon of the table lands, the mountains^ and the plains in ihe 
different continents; the Old World (hat of pkUeauSy the New 
World that of plains — The hasin of the oceans ; this inquiry comr 
pletes the study of the plastic forms of the earth's crust — Division 
and characteristics of the oceans; their contours and their depth — 
Comparison of the latter with the mean elevation of the continents — 
Ckmclusions — Necessity of considering the physiology of the conti" 
nental forms — Point of view which should be taken — Law of the 
development of life* 

LADZS8 AND GbNTLBHBN: — 

In our last leotore we carried our examination into 
the general forms of relief of the continents. Our inyesti- 
gation has permitted us to establish the existence of a 
great common law of slopes and counter^lopes, of increase 
and decrease of reliefs. The entire continents, as well as 
the moulitains,^ have two principal unequal slopes ; the 
long and gentie slopes descend towards the Atiantic and 
Frozen Ocean, the short and steep slopes towards the 
Pacific Ocean. 

To finish this subject, it remains to say a word upon the 
distribution of the table lands, of the mountains, and of the 
plains in the different continents. 

The distribution of these three great forms of relief — is 
it uniform or not ? Or are there not some characteristic 
differences to be pomted out in this regard, between the 
continents ? Does not the form of the elevated table lands 
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preyail in one part of the world, the form of the plains in 
another, the form of the mountains, finally, in yet a third ? 
K we call to mind the important influence which each of 
these forms exercises on tiie climate, the productions, and 
on the conditions of existence, and growth of the nations, 
we shall regard this question as one of those which most 
concern our subject* 

Considered in this point of view, the continents present, 
in reality, remarkable differences. 

The Old World, as we have learned &om the study of its 
reliefs, is that of table lands and mountains. No continent 
exhibits plateaus so elevated, so numerous, so extensive, 
as Asia and A&ica. Instead of one or two chains of 
mountains, like the Andes, Central Asia is traversed by 
four immense chains, which support vast table lands of 
firom 5,000 to 14,000 feet in elevation, and the loftiest 
mountains of the globe. 

The extent of this elevated re^on is more than 2,400 
nules long, by 1,500 miles broad. The principal mass of 
Western Asia is nothing but a plateau, firom three to six 
thousand feet in height. Africa, south of Sahara, seems 
to be only an enormous pile of elevated lands. It has 
been calculated that the mountains and plateaus of Asia 
cover five-sevenths of its surface, while the plains occupy 
only two^evenths. In A&ica the high regions form two- 
thirds of the continent, the plains only one-third. 

If I call the Old World the world of plateaus, it is not 
because great plains are wanting there. The whole north 
of Europe and of Asia is merely a boundless plain, and 
from the shores of Holland, through Germany, Russia, 
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the Steppes of tiie Caspian and Siberia, the traveller may 
cross the Ancient World from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean, for a distance of more than six thousand miles, 
inthont enconntering an eminence of more than a few 
hundr^ feet in height. In A&ica also, the plains of 
Saliara extend 2,500 miles in length, by 1,000 in breadth. 
But the situation of these plains of the Old World under 
the frozen sky of the north, and under the fires of the 
tropics, together with the nature of their soil, takes firom 
them all their importance. The one is a frozen waste, a 
Siberia, the other a burning desert; and neither the one 
BOr the other is called to play an essential part, nor do 
they impress upon their respective continent their essential 
character. 

The New World, on the other hand, is the world of 
plains. They form two-thirds of its surface ; the plateaus 
and the mountains, only one-third. The high lands form 
only a narrow band, jammed upon the western coast of 
the two continents. Almost the whole East runs into im« 
mense plains, which cover it, one might say, from pole 
to pole. From the Frozen Ocean to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, over an extent of nearly 2,400 miles, we cross only 
infflgnificant heights. From tiie llanos of the Orinoco to 
the banks of La Plata, we traverse more than three 
thousand miles of low plailis, slightiy interrupted by the 
somewhat more elevated regions of western Brazil ; they 
are prolonged even to the Pampas of Patagonia, 600 miles 
farther south, to the southern extremity of America. 
The length of the rich plains watered \>j the Maranon, in 
the direction of the current is nearly 1,600 miles; and 
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what are the plains of the Amazon and the Mississippi, 
compared with those of Siberia and Sahara I A happy 
climate, a rich and fertile soil, a wonderful vegetation, 
prodigious resonrces — they hare all that makes the pros- 
perity of a country ; who does not see that here is the char^ 
acter of America, here lies the future of the New World, 
while the countries of mountains and plateaus, seem 
destined to play only a secondary part. 

Even in this regard the two worlds have each its own 
character, and form a great contrast; so that we may 
say that in one of the hemispheres, the plateaus and the 
mountains predominate, while in the other,^the plains giye 
the important and essential feature of relief. 

Finally, if we were seeking for a continent where flie 
form of mountains, without plateaus at their base, should be 
the characteristic feature, it would be necessary to name 
Europe, comprehending in it only Western Europe without 
Russia ; that is, historical Europe, the true Europe after 
aQ. This continent, with Russia, has three-fourths of 
plains, to one-fourth of mountainous country ; but leaving 
out Russia, it is quite otherwise. Traverse Europe from 
one end to the other, whether in its central mass or in its 
peninsulas, you will find everywhere its soil modified, cnt 
in all directions by chains of mountains which intersect 
each other. In all this part of the continent, the largest 
existing plain, that of Northern Germany and Poland, 
is only six hundred miles long, by two hundred broad. 
It is the extremity of the great Asiatic plains in the. 
north. The other plains, as those of France, of Hun- 
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gary, of Lombardy, are smaller in extent, and do not 
depriye tiiiB part of the continent of tiie mountainous char- 
acter which is essential to it. 



We have iu>w considered the configuration of the general 
forms of the continents ; let us not forget that this is only 
one-half of the plastic forms of the earth's crust. [There 
is another, which though hidden from our sight, is none 
the less entitled to our interest. It is the baon of the 
oceans. 

The positive forms of the lands which we have studied, 
determine negatively for the oceans, whether horizontically 
or vertically, certain forms which are no less characteristic. 
We ought then to examine the character of the ocean 
basins, in the two-fold relation of the forms and the inden- 
tations of their shores, and of their depth. But the time 
presses, and I must be brief; limiting myself to the essen- 
tial facts, I shall omit all that does not touch directiy upon 
my subject. 

The continents determine the general outlines of the great 
ocean basins. The indentations of their coasts give the 
articulation of the shores of the oceans ; the islands, by 
their disposition, by their less or greater frequency, give 
what else is wanting to complete their character ; the one 
is the counterpart of the others ; they are the same forms, 
but in an inverse order. 

Two great oceans, the Pacific and the Atlantic, corres- 
ponding to the two worlds, surround, on ahnost all sides, 
the principal terrestrial masses. We may detach from 
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the Pacific, the Indian Ocean, which, though belon^g to 
it, has some special characteristics ; and separate from the 
Atlantic, the Northern Frozen Ocean, the portion of which 
gives it a particular physiognomy. As to the great Southern 
Sea, we may consider it less as an ocean by itself, than as a 
common resenroir, from which issue, so to speak, all the 
seas of the globe, to make their way into the lands. 

The Pacific, the Indian Ocean, the Atlantic, correspond 
to the three double worlds which we have distinguished 
with Steffens, and separate them from one another. Each 
of them, also, is divided into a northern and a southern 
basin, except the Indian Ocean, which, on this account, 
is only a haJf ocean. 

The general forms of the contours of these three oceans, 
have, as a common feature, a wide opening towards the 
south, and are narrowed to a point on the north, just the 
reverse of the continents. Each of these has, meantime, 
a form which is peculiar to itself. The Pacific Ocean is an 
oval, wide open on the south, the sides of which go on 
approaching each other towards the north, so as to leave 
between America and Asia only the narrow passage of 
Behrings' Straits, by which it communicates with the 
Frozen Ocean. 

The Indian Ocean has the form of a triangle, tiie vertex 
of which is turned to the north : the Atiantic that of a 
valley with nearly parallel sides, which, narrowed for a 
moment, then broadens into the Frozen Ocean. 

The oceans differ, moreover, in the mode of artic- 
ulation of their shores. These indentations ^ave very 
various forms, which I will classify, for the moment, under 
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three species ; the ffallf%^ like that of Bengal ; the hmi- 
locked seMy isolated from the rest of the ocean by peninsulas 
and chains of islands, like the Sea of Japan, the Sea of 
Okhotsk ; the inland $easj surrounded on aQ sides by the 
land, in a continuous maimer, like the Mediterranean and 
the Baltic. 

Considered with reference to the indentations, the three 
oceans have their own respective characters, and we find 
that in each, one of these three forms predominates. 

The Pacific Ocean is that of the land-locked or closed 
seas ; for there are no less than five of conedderable size along 
the coast of Asia ; the Sea of Behring, closed in by the 
peninsulaof Aljaska, and tiie chain of the Aleutian Islands; 
the Sea of Okhotsk, enclosed by the peninsula of Kamtschat- 
ka; and the series of tiie Kurile Islands ; the Sea of Japan, 
shut in by the island chain of this name ; the nortiiem 
Chinese Sea, locked by the islands of Lieu-Ehieu and For- 
mosa ; the Southern Sea of China, locked by the Philip- 
pines, Borneo, and the peninsula of Indo-China* Wo may 
almost call the Vermilion Sea or Gxilf of California, an 
inland sea, it being the only indentation of this ocean some- 
what marked, on the American coast. 

The Indian Ocean is that of gulfs ; for the two great 
Gu}& of Bengal and the Persian Sea, impress upon it its 
character. It pushes, besides, into the interior two mid- 
land seas, tiie Persian Qulf and the Bed Sea, which 
detach the peninsula of Arabia from the rest oS the 
continent. 

The Atiantic Ocean is that of inland seas. No one 
advances farther into the lands, piercing into the very heart 
6 
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of tbe Old Woild and ihe New. There are, at least, four 
mediterraneaiiB, -without taking into the account Ae Polar 
aeas; two on the European side, the Mediterranean, 
properly so called, divided into three great basins; Ihe 
fiastem, the Western, the Black Sea, not to mention ser- 
eral others of small size, and the Baltic ; two on the coasts 
of the New World, the Gulf of Mexico and Hudson's Bay. 
Nei&er is the form of land-locked seas wanting here also ; 
the Northern Ocean, on the coasts of the Old World, the 
Caribbean Sea in Central America, closed by the peninsula 
of Yucatan and the chain of the greater and lesser 
Antilles ; the Gulf of St. Lawrence, locked by the peninsula 
of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, are the proof. The 
great gul& are represented by those of Guinea and of 
Kscay. The Atlantic Ocean is, then, the most articu- 
lated, the most indented of the oceans, and that which, by 
its blending with the lands, approaches the nearest to the 
character gf the inland seas. It is, if I may venture to 
say so, the most maritime of the oceans, as tiie Pacific is 
the most truly oceanic. 

The idands, finally, are one of the most interesting 
characteristics of the oceans. There are two species to 
be distinguished ; the cointinental islands, which their prox- 
imity, their size, their geological character, their forming* 
a hue with tiie mountain chains of the firm land, prove 
to be a dependence of the continents ; and the pelagicy 
or oceanic islands, dispersed singly, or in groups, at a 
distance from the lands, over the vast surfiEU^e of the ocean, 
of small dimensions, and always of a volcanic or coraline 
character. 
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The Pacific Ocean ia &r the richest m idanda, whether 
contixiental or pelagic. Hie Indiaa archipelago and that 
of New Holland, is the largest continental archipelago 
existing on the surface of the g^obe ; and the UiOQaandB 
of pelagic islands with which the centre of this ocean is 
stadded, have nowhere else their parallel. 

The Atlantic Ocean possesses still, in the groap of the 
Antilles, the British Isles, and those of the Meditenranean^ 
continental archipelagos of great importance ; but the 
pelade islands are poorly represented there by the gronps 
of the Azores, Madeira, the Canaries, Gape Yerd, St. He- 
lena, and some other small islands lost in the midst of the 
ocean. 

The Indian Ocean is scanty in both. Madagascar and 
Oeykm, one by a main4and, represent the continental 
islands. Here and there a few volcanic islands, as Mau- 
ritius and Bourbon, represent the pelagic. 

Each ocean, therefore, di&rs from the others, in some 
peculiarities of character ; and we readily conceiye how 
these circumstances may modify their importance, with 
regard to tiie &cility or the difficulty they may bring 
into the relations of exchange which commerce estab- 
lishes among all the nations of the world. 



Let us now see what is known of the vertical ^mensions, 
or of the configuration of their ba^n. 

The basin of tiie oceans is depressed below the face 
of their waters, as the continents are elevated in the 
atmo6|^ere above the same surface leveL It may then 
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be said, that we know not one-half of the relie& of the 
solid crust of our globe, for more than two-thirds are con« 
cealed from our observation by tiie seas that cover them. It 
would, nevertheless, be of the highest interest for geology, 
as well as for the physics of the globe, to ascertain the 
forms, the depth, and the nature of the bottom of the oceans. 
But though we have numerous soundings, executed in the 
neighborhood of the shores to meet the wants of navigation, 
we have only a very few in the interior, and in the deepest 
parts of the oceans. These operations require a consump- 
tion of tame, and an amount of labor, which will always 
render them rare. Recourse has been had to hypotheses, 
while waiting for positive information on the subject. 

In the neighborhood of the continents, the seas are often 
shallow, and their bottom seems to be only the continuation, 
by gentie slopes, of the relief of the continents which 
border them. Thus the Baltic Sea has a depth of only 
120 feet between the coasts of Germany and those of 
Sweden ; scarcely a twentieth part of that of Lago Mag- 
^ore, in the Italian Alps ; farther north, it becomes deeper. 
The Adriatic, between Venice and Trieste, has a depth of 
only 130 feet. In these two cases, we see that the bed is 
only the continuation of the gentie inclination of the plains 
of Northern Germany and of Friuli. It is the same y^th 
the Northern Sea, and with those which wash the British 
Islands. Here is found a ^bmarine plateau, which serves 
as a common basis for the coasts of France and the 
British islands ; nowhere does it sink lower than 600 feet, 
and frequentiy it rises much higher. Between France 
and England, the greatest depth does not exceed 800 feet ; 
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but at ihe edge of the gateau, sentb-west of Lrdandy fnr 
example, the depth suddenly sinks to more than 2,000 
feet ; we may say that here Hie basin of the Atlantic 
really begpis. 

The seae in the soath of Europe, are distinguished 
finom tiie preceding, by their much greater depths. The 
basin of the Mediterranean may be called a basin broken 
through, and fallen in, resembling on a small scale what 
the Pacific Ocean is on a large one. All the short and 
abrupt slopes of the lands surrounding it, fell rapidly 
towards the interior. The western basin in particular, 
seems to be very deep ; it is isolated from the Atlantic, 
by a rabmarine ridge or neck, which in the narrowestTpart 
of the Strait of Gibraltar, is not more than 1,000 feet 
below the surface. But a little farther towards the east, 
tt^ deptii fidls suddenly to 3,000 feet ; and at tiie south of 
the coast of Spain, and of the Sierra Nevada, a depth of 
Bearly 6,000 has been ascertained by Captain Smith* 
Captain Berard indicates still greater depths on the coast of 
Algeria. If we may belieye Marsigli, and if he has not 
made some mistake in the statement, there has been found 
in the prolongation of the Pyrenees, the enormous depth ct 
9,000 feet. Not far from Cape Asinara, on the north-west 
of Sardinia, the plummet has been sunk, without touching 
bottom, at a depth of nearly 5,000 feet. 

Between Sicily and the coasf of Africa, at Cape Bon, a 
second neck, from 50 to 500 feet in depth, separates the 
western from the eastern basin of the Mediterranean. 
The latter seems to be less deep than the former ; neverthe- 
less, depths of fiom 2,000 to 3,000 feet have been deter- 
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mined in the neighborhood of the Ionian Islands, and the 
southern coast of Asia Minor. 

The Black Sea seems to partake of the character of a 
sunk basm. The Russian maps ^ve it more than 3,000 
feet south of the Crimea, and 2,500 on the coast of 
Abkhasie. The Caspian Sea, placed on the limits of the 
northern plains, and of the table land of Persia, is com- 
posed of two basins. The northern part, as far as the 
Caucasus, is shallow ; it is the continuation of the low 
plains of the Volga, and of Oural. This limit passed, 
the depth rapidly increases towards the basis of the high 
Qhain of the Demavend. 

Thus in the European seas, the depth increases with 
the elevation of the surrounding lands. 

The line of the islands and the peninsulas forming 
along the eastern coast of Asia the numerous locked seas 
which we have already named, seems to indicate the an- 
cient border of a continent. Within this line these seas 
have only an inconsiderable depth. The seas which bathe 
the archipelago of the Sunda Islands, and of Southern 
China, scarcely anywhere reach the depth of 300 feet. 
Farther north, we find scarcely four or five hundred feet, 
even at a distance of more than 100 miles &om the coasts. 
The deeps of the ocean begin only outside of the line of 
the islands. 

Since Dampier, it has often been said that the sea is 
always deep at the .foot of high and steep shores, and 
shaOow at the edge of low coasts. The facts which have 
just been cited, prove that this observation, correct in many 
cases, has only a relative value and does not hold good 
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umTersally. Those shallow seas of Eastern Asia are 
edged in great part by very high lands. The massive 
point of the south of Africa ends with abrupt coasts, and 
yet it is necessary to go out more than 100 miles before 
finding 600 feet of water. According to this rule, we 
should expect to find no greater depth of sea than at 
the western foot of the lofty Andes, the declivities of 
which sweep down so suddenly into the Pacific Ocean ; and 
nevertheless, under the parallel of Lima, this ocean has 
only 600 feet, more than forty miles from the coast. On the 
other hand, the low plains of the Landes of Bordeaux, on 
the coast of France, which lie along the Gulf of Biscay, 
look out upon a sea, the bottom of which, at a short dis- 
tance, sinks already lower than a thousand feet. 

In Central America, according to Humboldt, the Qulf 
of Mexico, 100 miles north of. Yucatan, has a depth of 
only 600 feet ; it is the submarine continuation of the 
plains of AGssissippi. Beyond the Ime of the Antilles, 
on the contrary, in the volcanic basin of the Caribbean Sea, 
Captain Sabine indicates a temperature taken at 6,000 
feet below the surface. 

With regard to the depths of the open sea, they are 
still but Uttle known ; we have, however, a few in the At- 
lantic Ocean. Captain C. H. Davis, U. S. N., sunk the 
lead 7,800 feet in the neighborhood of the coasts of the 
United States, about 250 miles south of Nantucket. It 
is the greatest that has been reached in the middle lati- 
tudes of the Atlantic. Captains Scoresby and Parry 
have found the bod of the Polar seas very deep, but vari- 
able. Scoresby did not touch the bottom, at 76^ north 
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latitude, with a Bounding line of 7,200 feet in length. 
Captain Boss has exceeded 6,000 feet in Baffin's Bay. 
But the most astonishing depths that have been ascertained^ 
are found in the Southern Atlantic. Captain James Boss 
has found 16,000 feet west of Cape of Good Hope, 
and he has sounded with the plummet 27,600 feet, 
without touching bottom, west of St. Helena. The first 
of these measures is equal to the height of Mt. Blanc ; 
the second, to that of Dhavala^ri. Thus the greatest 
known sea depth, added to the elevation of the highest 
mountain of the globe, gives us about 55,600 feet for the 
thickness of the layer of our globe, upon which our inve^ 
tigations have given some information. 

Dr. Young, relying upon deductions drawn chiefly from 
the theory of the tides, thought himself justified in assign- 
ing about 15,000 feet to the Atlantic, and about 20,000 
feet to the Pacific. D'Aubuisson believes them not 
to exceed from 9,000 to 12,000 feet. Now we see 
tl^at the measurements of Boss leave these estimates far 
behind. 

Laplace, guided by theoretical considerations with re- 
gard to the general form of the globe, admitted that the 
mean depth of the seas is a quantity of the same order 
with the mean elevation of the continents ; which, he says, 
does not surpass a thousand metres or 3,000 feet. But 
the beautiful researches of Humboldt have proved ithat 
this estimate of the mean relief of the continents is far 
too high. He has sought to determine its true value, and 
has found as the most probable result, the following num- 
bers for the different continents : 
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Mean •torafion. 

Europe, 671 feet. 

Asia, 1,151 « 

North America, - - - 748 " 

South America, - - • 1,132 « 

He consequently places the mean elevation of the con- 
tinental lands at 1,008 feet above the level of the ocean. 

Now this number is evidently jboo low to express the 
mean depth of the oceans. 

It has seemed to me that it would not be uninteresting 
to compare the depths observed in the Southern Atlantic, 
with what would be found by supposmg that the general 
planes of inclination of the opposite continents of Africa 
and America, were prolonged until they met under the sur- 
face of the ocean. Professor B. Peirce has had the kind- 
ness to make the calculation which ^ves the following result. 
Taking as points of departure for Africa, the table lands 
of Southern Africa, at the foot of the Lupata/and estimating 
their height at 5,000 feet ; and for America, the table 
lands of Bolivia, estimated at 12,000, the planes which 
pass through the respective coasts of these continents, 
intersect each other at a distance of nearly a thousand 
miles from the coast of America ; that is, a'third of the way 
across the Atiantic, and 7,600 feet below the surface of 
the oceans. If the points of departure were taken at 
the summit of the Lupata, at 11,000 feet, and of the 
Andes, at 24,000, the depth would be about 15,000 feet, 
which perhaps is not far from the mean depth of this part 
of the great oceanic valley. But we see that other causes 
depress the level, in some parts, to depths twice as 
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great. The basms are not, therefore, mere continuations 
of the general relief of the continents, and this is otherwise 
shown by their conformation ; but we must wait for posi- 
tive information for the complete solution of the question. 

What tiie measurements above indicated have settied, 
may be thus summed up : — 

The seas m the neighborhood of the continents are 
ordinarily of but littie depth, and seem to indicate a con- 
tinuation of the relief of the continents* But at a certain 
distance from the shores, the sounding ^ves suddenly 
great depths, and this abrupt transition seems to indicate 
the submarine border of the proper basin of the oceans. 

Certain interior seas, like the Mediterranean and 
Caribbean, are deeper than would be expected fiDm 
their proximity to the lands, and seem to be sunken 
bacons, the form of which is connect'Od with the volcanic 
phenomena that are often displayed over their whole extent, 
but chiefly on their mar^ns, tiiat is, on the principal line 
of fractures. 

The interior of the basin of the oceans is unequal, 
generally deeper than towards the borders. The greatest 
observed depth is in the Southern Atiantic, nearly under 
the parallel of the highest peaks of America, and equal to 
the elevation of the highest mountain of the globe. 

The mean depth of the basin of the oceans seems to be 
more considerable than the mean elevation of the continents 
above their surface, and appears to increase with the relief 
of the neighboring continents. 
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We have thus finished ear survey of the great fiwms 
of &e t^restrial surface. We have ezanuned them as the 
anatomist would examme the body of an animal. This 
was the first step to take, the necessary condition of our 
stady. Sut this knowledge cannot be sufficient. We 
must now see these great organs in operation ; we must 
aee them in life, acting and reacting upon each other ; we 
must commence the ph^mlogy of the einttinentalfarm^. 

But we will not plunge into the infinite details which 
might be unbraced in our subjects We shall continue to 
study the great features, the prominent traits, which will 
offer themselves to our notice. 

After having recognized great terrestrial individuals, 
which present, by their forms and their disposition, an 
assemblage of characters peculiar to them alone, we have 
to inquire if, in virtue of these forms themselves, and of 
this particular position, each of these individuals has not 
a peculiar physical life, manifesting itself, in the main, 
by a climate, a vegetation, an animal world, and, relatively 
to human societies, by special functions which belong to 
no other. We shall endeavor to discover if there is not 
here, also, a general law, which ^ves us the key to all 
these partial phenomena — ^which helps to group them, and 
to grasp, in the true point of view, the collective manifesta- 
tions of the life of our planet, whether in nature, or in the 
history of man. 

But to this end, gentlemen, in order to place you in the 

point of view from which I would have you consider with 

.me the phenomena of the life of the globe, I cannot avoid 

the necessity of carrying you for a moment into a world 
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somewhat different from the world of forms in which we 
have thus &r moyed, and to appeal to the eyes of your 
ndndj rather than to those which have, up to the present 
moment, been fixed upon these maps. 

In fact, nothing less is necessary than to say to you in 
as few words as possible, to prove to you, if it can be done, 
that there is a law of life and of growth, which, if taken in 
its most general formula, in its rhythm^ is applicable to all 
that undergoes the process of development. 

All life, as we have said, gentlemen, in its most simple 
formula, may be defined as a mutual exelumge of reta- 
turns. 

An exchange supposes at least two elements, two bodies, 
two individuals, a dtudity and a difference, an inequality 
between them, in virtue of which the exchange is estab- 
lished. 

There is, then, at the foundation of all the phenomena 
of life, a difference between two or more individuals, which 
calls out an action and reaction of one upon the other, the 
incessant alternation of which constitutes that movement 
which we call life, and which gives birth to all the phe- 
nomena which we consider as its manifestation. 

Let us endeavor, first, to detect this law in inorganic 
nature. 

Tliis lamp which ^ves us light, the gas which bams be- 
fore our eyes, what else is it than one of those phenomena 
of inorganic life, which is the result of the mutual and re- 
peated action of two heterogeneous bodies upon each other ? 
We have, on the one side, the hydrogen gas, conducted by 
this pipe and brought into the presence of oxygen contain- 
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ed in the air. These are two bodies considered as simple, 
but having different properties. Place them in contact, 
under suitable conditions of temperature, and the mutual 
action iijmnediately commences ; they combine with an ac- 
tivity which becomes visible to tiie senses by the rapid de- 
velopment of heat and light ; and in this continuous, vital 
movement, their differences are extinguished, or rather 
combine and harmonize in a new body, which is a prod- 
uct, the end of all this activity, and in which the antag- 
onism of the primitive elements has ceased. This new 
body is water ; it is a liquid, and no longer a gas ; it is a ' 
body, all the physical properties of which are different 
firom those which compose it, and which, as you know, 
play very different parts throughout nature. This same 
gas which serves to light us, contains also carbon ; this 
also combines with oxygen to form anew body of carbonic 
acid gas, the properties of which are all special in it. 

Each of these new products may, in turn, enter into re- 
lations of exchange with others, and pass as an elementary 
body into a new combination, the result of which will be a 
body composed of four simple elements, but endowed, as 
such, with entirely different qualities, belonging to it 
alone. It may in turn become one of the elements com- 
posing a multitude of bodies; and it is thus that the 
sixty elements which our chemical means have not enabled 
us to decompose, and which chemists call simple bodies, 
supply nature with materials sufficient for the immeasur- 
able variety of all the coinpound bodies that exist. 

What do we see, finally, in all this physical and chemical 
process ? A primitive difference between two substances, 
7 
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an action and reaction of one upon the other, and their com- 
bination in a new body, which may, in its torn, perform 
the same part/ I mark, gentlemen, these phases of the 
phenomenon which is gomg on at the present moment 
under our eyes. 

Without coming into combination, a difference between 
two bodies excites none the less a vital movement. Place 
near each other a plate of mc and a plate of coj^r ; 
&ese two enter immediately into an interchange of 
positive and negative electricity, and ^ve birth to those 
powerful electrical and magnetic currents which modem 
industry puts to such admirable use. I say, further, place 
side by side two plates of the same metd, but unequally 
heated, and there is established between them an inter- 
change of temperature, and of electrical currents of the 
same nature. Thus everywhere a simple difference, be 
it of matter, be it of condition, be it of position, excites a 
manifestation of vital forces, a mutual exchange between 
the bodies, in which each gives to the other what the other 
does not possess. To multiply these differences, to in- 
crease their variety, is to render the actions and reactions 
more frequent, is to extend and to intensify life. 

Sut let us pass to organized nature. It would be 
easy to demonstrate, gentiemen, that the law which we 
have just recognized is also that which governs the 
growth of the vegetable ; but I would rather trace it in 
the animal world, in which it is expressed still more 
clearly. 

Let us see, first, how nature proceeds in the formation 
of the organic individual, the animal. No one has shown 
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it better than my learned friend,* whom I need not name in 
this place. Thanks to him these &cts have become famil- 
iar to you ; I shall need only to recall them to your 
minds. 

I be^ with the animal considered in itself as an indi- 
vidual. In a liquid animal matter, without precise 
form, homogeneous, at least in appearance, a mass is out- 
fined which takes determinate contours, and is distin- 
guished from the rest ; it is the .egg. Soon, in the inte- 
rior of the egg, the elements separate, diverging tenden- 
cies are established ; the matter accumulates and concen- 
trates itself upon certain points ; these accumulations 
assume more distinct forms and 'more specific characters ; 
we see organs traced, a head, an eye, a heart, an alimen- 
tary canal. But this diversification does not go on indefi- 
nitely. Under the influence of a special force, all these 
diverse tendencies are drawn together towards a single 
end; these distinct organs are imited and coordinated in 
one whole, and perform their functions in the interest and 
for the service o/the indi^dual which commands them. 

What, then, has been the course pursued here by 
nature? 

The point of departure is a unit, but a homogmeouM 
unit, without internal difierences ; a chaotic unit, if I may 
venture to say so ; for what is a chaos but this absence of 
organization in a mass, all the parts of which are alike ? 

The progress ; it is diversity, the establishment of dif- 
ferences, the ^ving to forms and functions their special 
characters. 

* Professor Agassis. 
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The end; it isanew unit, iheargameorharmonieufdtj 
if you please ; for all the individaal organs are not fortu- 
itously assembled, but hare each of them their place and 
their functions marked oat. 

The totality of these evolations is what is ordinarily 
called development. 

The progress, we say, is cKvereifieation ; it is the yari- 
ety of organs and of functions. What, then, is the condition 
of a greater amount of life, of a richer life, of a completer 
growth for the animal ? Is it not the multiplicily and the 
yarieiy of the special organs, wMch are so many different 
means whereby the individual may place himself in relation 
with the external world, may receive the most varied impreeh 
sions from it, and, so to speak, may taste it in aU its forma, 
andmay act upon it in turn ? What an immense distance 
between the life of the polype, which is only a digestive tube, 
and that of the superior animals ; above all, of man, endowed 
with so many exquisite senses, for whom tiie world of 
nature, as well as the world of ideas, is open on all ddes, 
awakening and drawing forth in a thousand various ways all 
the living forces with which God has endowed him ? 

And what we here say of organic individuals — ^is it not 
true of sodeties of individuals, and particularly of human 
societies ? Is it not evident that the same law of develop- 
ment is applicable to them? Here agam, homogeneousness, 
uniformity, is the elementary state, the savage state. 
Diversity, variety of elements, which call for and multijdy 
exchanges; the almost infinite specializabicm of the 
functions which correspond to the various talents bestowed 
on every man by Providence, and which are only called 
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into aetion and brou^t to light by the thousand wants of 
a society as complicated as ours, — ^these hare, in all times, 
been ike sign of a social state anired at a higjh degree of 
nnpiOTement. 

Could we, indeed, eonoeive the posribility of this nrolti- 
tade of industrial talents that have liieir birth in the wants 
of luxury, and are revealed by the thousand elegant 
nothingsi displayed in our drawing-rooms, among Hie 
Indians of Hie Bocky Mountains, sheltered by the few 
brandies which form their wretched huts ? The commer- 
cial life, which creates the prosperity of the foremost nations 
of the ^obe^ — ^is it possible among a people whose amUtion 
is limited to hunting in the neighboring wild the animal 
that is to furnish food for the day ? Could we hope to see 
tiie wonders of architecture unfolded among a people who 
hftve no piblic edifices but the overhan^g foliage of their 
forests 7 Had Raphael been bom among them, would he 
ever have ^ven his admirable masterpeces to the world ? 
And the precious treasures of intelligence and of loffy 
thoughts contained m our libraries, — ^where would they be, 
if human societies had preserved that simplicity which, a 
false philosophy has called the sdrnplicity of nature, but 
which is in reality the most opposed to the true nature of 
man? 

No, gentlemen, it is the exchange of products by the 
commerce of the world, which makes the material life and 
prosperity of the nations. It is the exchange of thoughts, 
by the pen and by speech, which sets in motion the progress 
of intelligence. It is the interchange of the sentiments 
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aad affectioiis, which makes the moral life and seciires Hid 
happiness of maa. 

ThuSy gentlemen, all life is mutaal, is exchange. In 
individuals, as well as in societies, that which excites life, 
that which is the condition of life, is ^fference. The pio- 
gress of development is diversitj; the end is the har- 
momous wnity which allows all differences, all individnali- 
iies to exist, but which coordinates and subjects them to a 
superior aim. 

Every being, every individual, necessarily forms a part 
of a greater organism than itself, out of which we cannot 
conceive its existence, and in which it has a special part 
to act. By performing these functions, it rises to the 
highest degree of perfection which its own nature is 
capable of attaining. Unhappy he who isolates himself, 
and refuses to enter into those relations of intercourse 
with others which assure to him a superior life. He de- 
prives himself voluntarily of the nutritive sap intended to 
give him vigor, and like a branch torn from the vine, dries 
up and perishes in his egoism. « 

All is order, all is harmony in the universe, because 
the whole universe is a thought of God ; and it aj^ars 
as a combination of organisms, each of which is only an 
integral part of one still more sublime, (rod alone contains 
them all, without making a part of any. 
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LBOXTJBB IV. 

Recapitulation — Is the Law of Development applicahle to the whole 
globe y considered as an individual? — Origin of the Earth accord- 
ing to die hypothesis of Laplace and HerscheH—Gradual formation 
of the continents — Europe at the SUurian epochs— North America 
at the Carboniferous epoch — Character of inferiority of the organs 
ized beings which correspond to these ancient formations— -Europe 
at the Tertiary epoch — Greater diversity and peffection of the oi^ 
ganized. beings — IHMtxnction of the three epochs; the insular j the 
maritime, and the continental — The formula of development the 
same for the entire globe and for the organized beings — ConsO' 
quences — The law of differences and the law of contrasts — The 
three grand terreetrial contrasts. 

T.A-nnea Aim GbNTLEMBN :— 

We have reoogDised, in the life of all that derelope 
itseify three succes^ve states, three grand phases, three 
eyolutions, which are identically repeated in eyerj order 
of existence; a cAoo^, where all is confounded together ; 
a development, where all is separating ; a tmUtf, where all 
is binding itself together and organizing. We hare ob- 
seryed that here is the law o{ phenomenal Itfe, the /ormula 
of development, whether in morgaoic nature or in organ- 
ized nature. 

The diflferences are Oxo condition of development ; the 
•mutual exchanges, which are the consequence of these 
differences, waken and manifest life. 
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The greater the diversity of organs, tiie more active 
and the superior in its nature is the life of the individual. 

The greater the variety of individualities and relations 
in a society of individuals, the greater also is the sum of 
life, the more universal^ the development, the more com- 
plete, and of a more elevated order. 

But it is necessary, not only that life should unfold 
itself in all its richness by divernty, but that it exhibit 
itself in its utility, in its beauty, in its goodness, by luuv 
mony* 

Thus we recognize the proof of the old proverb, ** variety 
in unity is perfection." 

If such is the law of life in all being$, it ought equally 
to be the law of life of our entire globe, collectively corndd" 
ered, as a smgle individual. It is the investigation of this 
question which I am going to attempt this evening. 

The investigation, in order to be complete, would pre- 
suppose a perfect knowledge of the origin of our globe. 
But who is ignorant that in this respect we are yet in the 
world of suppontions ? Nevertheless, the brilliant hypoth- 
eses of Laplace and Herschell on the primitive formation 
of our planet, and the results, better founded, pexliaps, 
which geology gjives us, upon the Idstory of the successive 
changes which the surface has undergone, permit us, if I 
do not deceive myself, to detect witii certainty the great 
phases of development which we wish to ascertain. I am 
aware of the objections that may be jnade to botii the 
one and the other ; but it seems to me that they bear more 
^upon the details, than upon the fundamental facts, and 
that in astronomy, as in geology, certam great truths are 
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none the less gained for our knowledge. Now it is pre^ 
cisely these general facts that proclaim, in a language 
perfectly clear, the reality of the law of dcTelopment, 
which we have endeavored to illustrate by &e preceding 
examples. 

Laplace, Herschell, and most other modem astronomers 
agree in considering the assemblage of stars which form, 
at present, our solar system, as haying been at the first 
confounded in one celestial body, resembling one of 
those mysterious nebulae which we see floating in the 
celestial spaces. This nebula would have a solid and 
luminous nucleus or core, if we ascend no fartiher in this 
lustoiy than the point to which we are led by the hypotilie- 
sis of Laplace. But if, by the help of the analo^es 
drawn from the celestial bodies collectirely, we scale still 
higher, with HerscheU, towards the probable origba of ilie 
world, we shall be able to conceire . it as being, entirely 
gaseous, and even as forming a part of the general matter, 
spread uniformly throughout space. A gaseous mass, 
uniform, or rather formless — ^for the property of gas is 
indefinite expanidon^^an obscure mass, where nothing is 
determined, this is chaos, this is the inorganic state, here 
18 the point of departure. 

But soon the development be^ns. A principle of con- 
centration, — ^gravitation,-^-counterbalances the unlimited 
espansbn of the gaseous matter, brings the molecules nearer 
together, and groups them in a spheroidal mass. This 
approximation allows the molecules, different in nature, to 
act upon each other according to their chemical affinities; 
the process of life commences, and its earliest manifestation 
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is Gght and heat. The nebula is detached from the general 
mass imder the form of a lununoos spheroid, which is traced 
in ihe obscitrity of the heavens. This is the first step in 
flie process of formation. 

This gaseous spheroid then resolves itself into local 
agglomerations, which, while concentratmg each in itself, 
imder the influence of gravitation and chemical comhina- 
iions, separate from each other in distinct spheres. 
Whether this phenomenon is effected, as Laplace imagines, 
by the successive separation and agglomeration of concen- 
tric layers of the solar atmosphere, or in virtue of some 
organic law, still unknown, is of little importance here. 
The fact of the separation of the different bodfies of our 
solar system into a number of spheres, planets, and satel- 
Etes, is not less certain, and constitutes one of the essential 
and incontestable phases of its development. 

Let us leave the other stars, elder and younger brothers 
of the eartli, and follow henceforth the ulterior changes 
which our own globe undergoes. 

The gradual concentration, and perhaps certain changes 
<jf temperature, permit successively the combination of a 
multitude of different bodies ; and the result, as far as re- 
gards the general forms, of all this mighty chemical and 
physical life, is to present matter, no more under a Eongle 
fi)rm, gas, but under the three forms of gaseous, liquid, 
and solid matter. These three elements ran^g them- 
selves in the order of their density, the globe is composed 
of a soEd mass at the centre, enveloped first by a liquid, 
and secondly by a gaseous covering — ^the ocean, and the 
I>rimeval atmosphere. 
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At the Borface, meantime — and it is tbe history of this 
surface which it concerns us most to know for our studj — 
two elements onlj are in contact, the air and water. The 
winds and the marine currents, owing to the unequal dis- 
tribution of the solar heat, doubtless exist ; but the diflfer- 
ences of temperature being very inconsiderable between 
one place and another, they must be languid, and besides, 
they are perfectly regular and uniform ; for no land dis- 
turbs the equilibrium of the temperature of the atmosphere 
due to this general cause, or interrupts or breaks the 
course of the currents. On account of a density of the 
atmosphere probably greater, and perhaps of a higher 
degree of heat in the globe itself, the temperature is more 
uniform from one end of the globe to the other. The 
rains, if the state of the atmosphere permits their existence, 
are useless, for there is no land to receive them, and to 
render them serviceable to Ufe. In this state of things, 
organic life is nevertheless possible. Plants and animals 
live in the bosom of the ocean ; but the earliest fossiliferous 
strata which doubtless represent this epoch, contain none 
of either, except a few types but little varied, and all 
belonging to the lowest grade in the scale of organized 
being?. It is the dawn of Ufe, the infancy of the vegetable 
and animal kingdom. 

A new difference is now added, and marks a new pro- 
gress. In the train of internal movements, or rather, by 
the effect of a simple cooling of the globe, the third element, 
the soUdy the earth, quitting the place which its weight had 
assigned to it, rises from the bed of this boundless ocean ; 
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it lifts itself above ike level of the waters, cuts Hke snrfiice, 
puts itself in contact with the atmosphere, from which it 
had been separated by the whole thickness of tiie primeval 
ocean, and warms itself in the life-giving rays of the sun. 

This &ct of the appearance of the firm earth above the 
waters of the oceans, is an immense step in the rise and 
growih of the life of the globe. The three forms of matter 
react henceforth upon each other; the atmosphere, the 
seas, and the lands, absorbing the solar heat in an unequal 
manner, the ancient equilibrium is destroyed ; the winds, 
the currents, are modified in their march ; the climates 
are more varied ; the rains become useful, and henceforth 
water and fertilize the land, finally, a new element 
renders ihe appearance of a greatly superior organic 
life possible, and becomes the seat of a vegetation, and an 
animal world of a very different degree of perfection from 
that wluch existed before. It is a victory gained by 
higher life over matter, which it compels to serve a more 
exalted end. 

But geology demonstrates that in the earliest ages of 
the epoch of organic life on the earth, the orgamc epoch, 
as I would fain call it, the firm lands are reduced to a 
few islands only, scattered over the bosom of the oceans. 

^^ Apparent ran nantes in guigite vasta" 

Everywhere ihe^beginnings are modest. The place of 
the future continents is not yet marked, except by a few 
scattered strips, which form here and there a few archipel- 
agos. It is the insvlar epoch which comprises all the 
earliest ages of geology. You will see this by the two 
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maps vhieli are hehn 70a ; the one of which reprMwnts 
Europe at the SiloriaD epoch, the most ancient of the 
fos^liferous strata, and the other, Korth America at the 
Coal epoch, which, althongh a little more recent, belongs 
ahnoat to die same age. (See Hgs. 2 and 3.) 
Fig. 2. 



It is doubtless hardly necessary to state that such maps 
can only be approsmations. They indicate substantially 
those of the present dry lands wMch already existed at 
that time, and which have not been covered by the waters 
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of the ocean, since those ancient epochs, except, peibaps^ 
in the diluyian. But imperfect as are the data of geology, 
m this regard, the fact of the gradual increase of the drj 
lands is none the less placed beyond a doubt. 

The largest* territory, then, above the sur&ce of the 
water, in the regions of the future continent of Europe, 
was Scandinavia, and a part of Russia. England and 
Scotland are only marked by a few islands along the exist- 
ing western coast ; Ireland, by a few others, placed at the 
comers of the present island. All France is represented 
merely by an island, corresponding to the central table land 
of Auvergne, and by some strips of land in Vendue, in 
Brittany, and in Calvados* In Germany, Bohemia forming 
a great island, the Harz, and the plateau of the Lower 
Rhine ; small portions of the Yosges, and of the Black 
Forest, and some low lands on the spot of the Alps, 
between Toulon, Milan and Tyrol, compose an archipel- 
ago which is to become the centre of the continent. All 
the regions of the South, except, perhaps, a few small 
portions of Spain and of Turkey, do not yet exist. 

North America, at the epoch when the coal deposits are 
formed, is, in like manner, made up of a few islands only, 
analogous to Scandinavia, but less numerous, less parcelled 
out than we find them in Europe at the same period. A 
large island occupies all the present North East of the 
continent, with the region of the Alleghanies and the 
Apalachian, and all the region north-west of the Valley 
of the Mississippi, and forms a species of small continent, 
in the interior of which arc) three large inland seas, or 
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three large swamps, -where the plants are tegetadng that 
compose the great coal depoeits of the preseiit daj. A 
fflmilar sea doahQess lay between Noya Scotia and 
Newfoandland, bordered, periiape, by lands which have 
disappeared beneath the wavefl. All the great belt of low 
lands along the Atlando coast and the Gulf of Mexico, 
inclndmg Florida, ^d not exist ; the ocean fimned a deep 
golf, running np the Valley of the Mississippi one-half its 
length. 

Fig. 3. 



Amtrica at tki Coal J^ 



The vast plains west of the Mis^ssippi, the Hooky 
Mount^ns, the table lands and the high snow-capped 
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chains from California to the Frozen Ocean, were still at the 
bottom of the. sea. 

This augmentation of the number of the islands, their 
clustering in archipelagos, is certainly a progress ; there 
is still, however, but little variety ; the mountains are few 
in number, and slightly elevated ; the valleys traced but 
indistinctly or not at all; the slopes imperfectly deter- 
mined ; extensive low and swampy regions indicate still 
the preponderance of the watery element. A thicker and 
denser atmosphere equalizes the temperatures. One 
species of climate alone, the maritime or insular climate, 
moist, without extremes, reigns over land and sea. No 
great continents, none of those elevated masses which give 
to climate extreme and variable temperatures, and the 
character of dryness ; none of all those varied forms of 
vegetation which show themselves later under its influences. 

The organized beings which correspond to this physical 
condition of the surface of the globe, show with the utmost 
clearness, this character of imiformity and inferiority. 
From one extremity of the earth to the other, the Trilobites 
of the Silurian epoch are found identical in their species, 
at once in America, in Europe, in Africa, and in New 
Holland. The vegetables, accumulated in the coal beds, 
are the same at the poles and the equator. The types of 
organized beings are not only few in number, but they 
all still belong to those which mark the inferior degrees of 
animal life ; and in each class, from the radiates to the 
fishes, which are the highest beings of this primitive 
creation, the prevailing forms are those that characterize 
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tiie embryo in the early periods of its development. Such 
are the nmnerons Grinoids, the Brachiopods, the Trilobites ; 
and in the fishes, the Ganoids of the Silurian epoch. 
Such are still the great Entomostraca of the carboniferons 
epoch, and in the vegetables the gigantic ferns, the Qorse- 
tails, (Equisetaceoe) the palm trees, and the coniferous 
trees, the accumulated remains of which compose those imr 
mense beds of coal, which provident nature has deposited for 
the present and future wants of human industry. The two 
first of these vegetable types belong to the inferior order 
of the cryptogamous plants, the third to that of the mo- 
nocotyledons ; the fourth, the coniferous, is scarcely placed 
hi^er. 

We must abstain from pursuing here in its details the 
admirable history of the surface of our earth, and of 
the new beings which successively appear; this is the 
business of geology. Let us say only, that one of the most 
beautiful of these results is the demonstration that the 
diversity of terrestrial forms, the variety of the types and 
species of organized beings, become always greater and 
greater. Every new 'revolution is a new progress ; we 
see one elevation added to another; one surface after 
another emerging to increase the existing dry lands ; one 
chain of mountains after another appearing and binding 
together the hitherto separate islands. The terrestrial 
masses enlarge in number and size; their contours are 
more varied, their surfaces more broken up. 

Let us cast our eyes upon this chart, which represents 
Europe at the commencement of the tertiary epoch. Com- 

8* 
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paring it with the map of the Silurian epoch, we shall be 
able to form an idea of die change that has been wroaght. 
(See Fig. 4.) 

Fig. 4. 



Europe at Iht TtTtiarji ^oeh. 

Not only the number of Uie lands has been multiplied, but 
every where the prinutive islands have been enlarged and 
consolidated. The centre of the- continent, Gennany 
and France, constitutes already a considerable collective 
region* unbroken save by a few interior basins. The 
British IbIcb form already two or three large islands, and 
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the eastern part of England only is wanting. The three 
peninsulas of the South are clearly traced ; Italy only is 
still exposed along its coast to the encroachments of the 
sea ; Scandinavia continues to form a large solitary island ; 
the mountains are more elevated, the Pyrenees, the Ap- 
penines, a small part of the Alps, already mark out the 
great features of relief which characterize the continent. 

During the tertiary epoch, the variety of physical 
circumstances is still increasing ; a multitude of isolated 
basins, like those of Paris, of London, of Oeningen, assume 
a special physiognomy, and have their separate faunas. 
The natural physical regions are determined, and take 
their distinctive character. The climates are diversified 
with all the physical circumstances of a country, and are 
reflected in the ever-increasing diversity of animal and 
vegetable genera and species. 

Meantime, this movement of specialization is not to go 
to extremes. The masses of earth, while becoming more 
numerous, more various, more diversified in shape, are 
grouping themselves more and more ; the contours of the 
continents are becoming better defined ; the tertiary basins 
are filling and drying up. The water of the seas disap- 
pearing from the interior, the atmospheric waters which 
run on the surface, supply their place, scoop out their 
valleys, make the slopes regular, equalize the soil by 
spreading over it their precious alluvium. The diluvial 
torrents and the immense glaciers, contemporaneous with 
this epoch, complete the shaping of the soil and the 'pre- 
paring of this fertile loam, which will richly repay the toil 
of the laborer. The earth is ready to receive its lord. 
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It is thus hj a process of Admirable simplidty, Aid 
diversity of successive elevations is combined into a few 
great units, a few continents ; these in turn are grouped 
in two worlds and form an organism of which We have 
already become acquainted with some of the features. 

This same progress is confirmed by palaeontology, through 
all the successive ages of nature. The variety and the 
perfection of the types and species keep pace with the in- 
creasing diversity of the lands and the seas, and all the 
physical circumstances which serve as the basis and the 
condition for the life of plant and animal. In the insular 
or oceanic epoch, that of the palaeozoic strata, we have 
seen animals entirely marine prevailing, and forming the 
inferior and embryonic types of the four divisions of the 
animal kingdom ; it is the reign of the fishes, if we take 
the vertebrates as the type of development. During the fi>r- 
mation of the secondary strata, which T would call the mar- 
itime epoch, on account of the great land-locked seas which 
characterize it, the huge reptiles, the monstrous Saurians 
of the Jurassic waters, are the prevailing form, and by their 
amphibious habits mark at once their more elevated 
position in the animal scale, and the increasing force of 
the land element. The numbers of living genera and 
species are much greater than at the palaeozoic epoch, but 
the same types are still uniformly spread over vast spaces. 

The tertiary epoch, which I would call the continental 
epoch, beholds the appearance of the superior animals, the 
mammifers, the life of which is almost exclusively attached 
to the firm land. The continental element triumphs ; all 
the faunas become localized ; each country of the globe 
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has its appropriate animals ; the variety of animal and 
yegetable species grows almost to infinity. But the 
nnity reappears iritli the creation of man, who combines 
in his physical nature all the perfections of the animal, 
and who is the end of all this long progression of organized 
beings. 

If we cast a glance back upon the way that we have 
just passed oyer, do we not, gentlemen, recognize a striking 
analogy between this successiTe formation, first of our 
solar system, then of the contments and the beings that 
inhabit them, and the formation of the animal in the egg 7 
Is there not here the same law that we have recognized 
everywhere else ? Do we not see, first, a homogeneous 
fluid, then the appearance of elementary organs at several 
points ; finally, their definitive combination in an organic 
whole ? Yes, gentlemen, there is between the two series 
of facts all the difference of organic and inorganic nature ; 
but the /ormt^a of development is the same. 

The consequ^ces of this fact are numerous ; let us 
point out the most important, those which are chiefly useful 
for our subject. 

1. The law of development is applicable to the land, 
and to the continental forms. 

2. In this order of facts, as elsewhere, the condition of 
a more active life is a greater variety of forms of nature, 
of relative situations, in a word, of more varied contrasts. 

3. Then, other things being equal, we may consider in 
advance, those continents as the best endowed, the best 
organized, the best prepared for the development of human 
societies, which present the most varied contours, the most 
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diverenfied forms, the most nmnerons contrasts, and tiie 
best characterized natural ref^ooa. There is here the 
same relation as between the inferior animal without . 
special organs, and the superior animal richly furnished 
with special organs. 

4. The result of all these differences of forms, of climate, 
of ^vegetation, of all the internal and external contrasts, 
considered in each of the great terrestrial masses, in each 
continent, is to impress up(m erery one a special character, 
a peculiar life, so that they appear as so many indi- 
yiduals, differing from each other and designed to enter 
into relations of intercourse and of reciprocal influence. 

5. Considered under various aspects, in the point of 
view of their analo^es and their differences, the great 
terrestrial masses are combined in groups of continents, 
according to characteristics of the same nature. Now 
these groups, compared together, present an assemblage 
of distinct and opposite characters, and seem to form ffreat 
contrasts, two by two. Thus the twa» continents of 
America have, notwithstanding the immense differences * 
between them, certain common characters, which bind 
them into a natural group, distinguished, as such, from the 
Old World, with its three or four continents. It is the 
same with the three continents of the north, compared 
with the three continents of the south. 

Terrestrial life, if I may say so, is then developed imder 
the influence of a law which we might name the hm of 
differences; and in the general phenomena of the life of 
the globe, all partial differences being summed up m two 
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grand differences, opposed two to two, we may call it the 
law of cowbrcuts. 

It is then under the form of great contrasts, the Bources 
of a multitade of Vital actions, that we shall henceforth 
consider the continental masses. I^w, let ns point out 
the three most important of them. 

1. The contrast of the continental hemisphere, and the 
oceanic hemisphere, or land and water. 

2. Of the Old World and of the New World. 

8. Of the three continents of the north and the three 
continents of the south. 

In studying the globe in this point of view, we shall see 
it under a new light. I know that I step a little out of 
the beaten paths, but this is not, believe me, gentlemen, 
the result of a passing momentary glaiice, but of patient 
studies in detail, in the realm of nature and of history. 
We shall have the pledge that it is not without value, when 
we trace in each of these contrasts all the great analogies 
and differences which we have thus far shown, but each in 
its place, in its true light, and with the just portion of 
influence to which they are respectively entitled. 

But in setting forth these contrasts, this antagonism of 
one-half the globe against the other, let us hasten to say 
that there is nothing hostile in the conflict ; for it tends to 
life, not to death. True victory is not to crush an opponent, 
but to make him a friend. We suspect then in advance, — 
the law of life declares it, — ^we suspect in advance, that all 
these oppositions resolve themselves into a grand harmony, 
in which each continent has its part to perform, while all 
live at the same time a common life. But to arrive at this 
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final result, nature alone is not sufficient ; there is needed 
something more Uian a physical tie between all these parts 
of the world ; there is needed a moral bond ; a soul is 
wanting to this body, to set its organs in action. Now, it 
is man, it is human societies, which alone can animate the 
great frame, bind together all the parts, and render per- 
fect that organism which is the end and aim of the long 
procession of existence upon this earth. ^ 
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77ie NorihHast or Continental hemisphere, and the South-west or 
Oceanic hemisphere — Land and Water — Differences in the forms 
of their surfaces — Continental climate and Sea climate — Their 
different i^fltiences upon the vegetation and organized beings — 
The oceanic the inferior element: the terrestrial element the 
superior — Blending of the two natures — Transportation of the 
waters of the ocean into the continents — The atmosphere the medi- 
ator between them. 

Ladibb and Obktlbxbn :— 

We have explained the reasons that have led ns to con^ 
ceive the general phenomena of the life of the globe as 
taking their source in certain great contrasts, of which we 
hare especially distinguished three : the continental hemr 
isphere opposed to the oceanic ; the Old World to the 
New ; the three northern continents to the three southern. 

We shall this evening commence the investigation of the 
first, comparing the terrestrial element with the oceanic 
element, in order to ascertain the special character of 
both. We shall then inquire by what means, and to what 
extent they enter into relations combining and" modifying 
reciprocally their nature. We shall see, finally, but only 
by-and-by, the happy and important effects of the contact 
and blending of the land and the water. 
9 
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In speaUng of the distribution of fhe lands on the sur- 
face of the globe, we have already said that the most 
characteristic and general trait in this respect is their 
prevailing concentration in one hemisphere alone, so that 
the whole world is divided into two great regions ; one in 
which the ocean reigns, the other which the terrestrial 
masses commancl by their nmnber, their nze, and their 
connection. Now, the equator divides the glol>e into a 
northern and a southern hemisphere, very different in this 
respect from each other. But if, with Bitter, we draw a 
great circle, passing at once over the western coast of Pern 
and the peninsula of Malacca, at the southern extremily of 
Asia, the contrast is more complete still, (See Fig. 1,) apd 
the globe is cut into a north-eastern hemisphere (if we take 
the Old World for the eastern) which comprises five 
of the continents, and the largest ; and a south-western 
hemisphere, where we see hardly anything but oceans, in 
the midst of which floats, solitary, the most insular of the 
continents, Australia. The southern point of America and 
tiie islands of the Pacific Ocean are the only lands which, 
with this continent, represent the continental element, in 
tins oceanic world. Thus, one of the sides of our planet 
is the humid, aqueous side ; the other is the terrestrial 
side. 

Let us trace, meantime, the characters which distinguish 
these two elements, in the point of view of physical geog- 
raphy, beginmng with the exterior forms. 

By its very nature, the liquid element lias no form 
peculiar to itself, except the spherical form of the drop of 
water. Upon a globe like the earth, the waters of the 
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ocean appear to ovr eye as a plain nniform suirfiice, whioh 
we are even accustomed to consider a constant level, to 
which we may refer, as to a fixed plane, all the elevations 
of the firm earth. Their movable molecules nndergo all 
the Iforms that are impressed upon them by the solid 
toacma with which they come in contact, not preserving 
any shape after the contact has ceased. 'All the indenta- 
tions of the shores of the oceans belong, as we have said, 
to the continents which they bathe with their waters. On 
the sorface, none ot those diversities of relief, enlivening 
and varying, to infinity, the aspects and the physiogomy 
of the continents ; none of those high mountain ridges, 
from the summit of which the eye embraces at a glance tk 
portion of our globe, as vast as the range of vision allows. 
We speak of the sentiment of the infimto which the ocean 
awakens in the soul of the voyager ; but the infinite, it must 
be confessed, exists only in ourima^nation,for itis limited 
to a circular surfiice of twenty or thirty miles radimu In 
spite of the proverbial inconstancy and mobility of this 
element, in spite of the varied movements of its biUows, 
ori^nating in the conflict with the atmosj^re, we must 
acknowledge, gentiemen, that tiie strongest and most uni- 
versal sentiment which, on the whole, it inspires in the 
man who trusts himself to the waves, is that of a deftpaiis 
ing monotony. I widi for no other proof of this than the 
feverish impatience that seizes upon even the mariner him- 
self in the midst of a long calm, and the thrill of joy that 
the first cry of land raised by the sailor on the watch at 
the masthead, excites in the hearts of all. Thus the life 
of the seaman, so poetically sung, has it not one aspect 
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alone, which is nearly the same, over and oyer again, frcon 
one end of the world to the other ? 

A difference no less unportant between the seas and the 
lands, is Hiat of the climate. It is owing substantially to 
the peculiar physical properties of the water and the soil 
of the continents. Water has a great capacity for heat, 
but a feeble coiidacting power ; it grows warm only slowly 
in the rays of the smi. The evaporation being conffldera- 
ble, produces a cooling which tempers further the heat 
received at the surface. Finally, the cooler particles of ' 
the lower layers set in motion by the waves and the cur- 
rents, incessantly fill the place of those of the superficial 
layer, and prevent it from rismg to a high temperature. 

It ia the same with the cooling. The superficial layer 
growing cool, whether by the absence of the sun, or by 
contact with a colder atmosphere, the cooled molecules 
become more heavy, fall lower, and give way to the warmer 
molecules of the inferior strata. T)m motion is incessantly 
repeated, and angularly retards the process of cooling. 

Thus the heating and cooling are less sensible and more 
slow, and do not reach the extremes. The air itself, by 
its perpetual contact, shares in the uniformity of tempera- 
ture which belongs to the surface of the waters, and 
which, combined with the abundance of vapcxrs that satu- 
rate the atmosphere, ^ves to the sea climate its true char- 
acter. 

It is quite different with the surface of the soil, whose 
particles are fixed. The soil rapidly absorbs the solar 
rays ; the superficial layer is the more heated, since it 
cannot be displaced, as in the water, by another, and it 
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soon attaiitf an elevated temperature. But, for the same 
reason, the ground easily loaes heat by radiation, whether 
doling the nii^ts, or iiie clear days ; and the loss ia so 
much the greater, as the radiation is fiEkvored by the ine- 
quality of the surfieuse, and the transparency of an atmos- 
phere more dry and less charged inth clouds. The lands 
removed from the influence of the oceans, have, then, a 
dimato characterized by the extremes of cold and heat| 
by more violent changes, and a dryer atmosphere. These 
are the essential features of the continental climate. If 
the first is eanstami^ the last is exeeuive* 

If we now observe the manner in which sea and htnd are 
aflfeoted with regard to their temperature, they being near 
each other and receiving the same quantity of heat from 
the sun, we notice that the sea is colder than the land dm> 
ing the day, and warmer during the night. In the same 
way, taking the different seasoDS of the year, in summer 
the sea is colder than the land, in winter it is warmer. 
It preserves the mean temperatures, while the land ex^ 
periences the extremes. It tends to soften all the differ- 
ences, to establish uniformity of climate. 

A comparison by examples, as &r as possible, of the 
climate of tiie pelagic islands, subjected to the influence 
of the surrounding ocean, with the climate of places in 
the interior of the lands, will bring this difference promi- 
nently out. I purposely choose places situated, two by 
two, in similar latitudes, and successively in latitudes more 
and more near to the tropics. I ask your permission to 
cite the numbers in degrees of the centigrade scale, 

which it would be very desirable to adopt uniformly, at 

9* 
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least, in matters of science, if not in the conunon usage of 
daily life. Nevertheless, for the saJ^e of clearness, I will 
add the corresponding yalne in degrees of Fahrenheit. 
The differences, which are here the important thing, are 
found in two separate columns. 

Let us first compare the climate of the Faroe islands, 
situated in the midst of the Atlantic, with that of Peters- 
burg, and, if you please, of Yakutsk, in the depths of Si- 
beria ; and to form an idea of the extent of the ther- 
mometrical variations which each of these climates under- 
goes, let us establish the difference between the mean 
temperature of summer and winter, in each of them. 
These three localities are situated in the high latitudes, be- 
tween 60^ and 62^ nortti lat. 



Faroe, \ "^ 

Petersburg, | ^^ 

C o«i. 
Yakutsk, • • i ^ 


Wntw. 


B_^ 


d«COfBl. 


d«.M» 


3.6 
38.5 

-8.7 
16.3 

-88.9 
-88.0 


12.2 
54.0 

16.0 
60.8 

17.2 
68.0 


8.6 
24.7 
56.1 


15.5 

44.5 
101.0 



We see, by the rapid increase of the differences, how 
the variations augment, in proportion as we advance into 
the interior of the continents. 

'K we compare the mean of the coldest with that of the 
hottest month in the same places, the proportion becomes 
still more sen^ble. 
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Faroe, j ^ 

€ o«*i 

Petersbnig, <j 
Yakutek, . . 5 "^ 


qnlilwl ^^"H^t- 


HoOMllfMtt. 


att-owi. 


a«|.ria» 


2.7 
86.8 

-10.3 
18.5 

-40.5 
-40.9 


12.8 
55 

16.9 
62.4 

20.3 
68.5 


10.1 
27.2 

60.8 


18.2 

48.9 

108.5 



The extremes of temperature differ even more, just as 
was to be expected. The highest degree of heat which has 
been observed at Faroe is only 13.5 Gent., or 56.3 Fahr., 
and it freeaes bat little there, while the meteorological annals 
of Petersburg indicate heats of 88.4, and cold of -34.0 ; 
that is, extremes 67.4 Cent, or 121 Fahr. apart. It is at 
once the cold of the poles, and the heat of the tropics. 
At Yakutsk the mercury remains frozen often for whole 
weeks, implying a continued cold of at least 40^ Fahr. 
below zero. 

finally, the variations in the same day follow the same 
relatiye course ; while at Faroe they are scarcely a few 
degrees, it is not unusual to see, at Petersburg, violent 
changes of from 30^ to 40^ Fahr. m the same day.' 

In the lat. of 60® to 62° N. we find, at Penzance, on 
the south-west coast of England, and Barnaul, at the foot 
of the Altai, in Siberia, the following temperatures : — ' 



Penzance,* • < 
Barnaul, ••• ] ^^ 


Wlalv. 


8»«. 




IMffmaM, 


7.0 
44.6 

-14.1 
6.6 


15.8 
60.4 

16.6 
61.9 


8.8 
30.7 


15.8 
55.3 
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The differences, as jre see, are still connderable, bat 
less than between Faroe and Yakutsk. 

Nearer the tropics, the climate of Madeira^ compared 
with that of Curo, in lat. 82^ and 30^ N. indicates a om- 
ilar proportion. 



Madeira,* •« 
Cairo, 


1 ^ 


m^ 


*-^ 


«at.C«Bt. 


A^.ftim. 


16.3 
61.3 

14.7 
58.5 


21.1 
70.0 

29.2 
84.6 


4.8 

14.5 


8.7 
26.1 



The differences between the seasons become less in the 
two localities respectively ; but the influence of the ocean 
and the continent is always very marked. The difference 
between the extreme temperature which at Maderia is 
only from 12* to 15^ 0. or 20* to 27* P., is in Egypt 

arc. orse^F. 

In the Sahara, ice has been known to form by the inteur 
cdty of the radiation, and the heat to rise, by the wind of 
the desert, to the enormous height of 118^ F., or 48^ 0. 

I will only cite one example more, and it shall be taken 
from the coasts ol America, between SI"" and 82^ N. lat. 



Bermudas, • 1 *^ 
Natchez,*-* ] 

' C 'ate* 


Wtelar. 


8— 


IMffanaet, 
4«f.C«Bt. 


JMenam, 


15.1 
59.2 

10.0 
50.0 


24.0 
75.2 

25.4 

77.7 


8.9 

15^ 


16.0 

27.7 



K the climate of Natchez is less extreme, it is because 
this place is too near the ocean. 
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We see, by these tables, how great is the influence of the 
sea upon the distribution of the temperature^ the difierent 
seasons of the year, and in the course of the day. It tends 
to bring the extremes together, and to maintain at ail times 
an equality of temperature. 

The sea climate is then equal, uniform, moist ; the sky 
often cloudy and rainy in the high latitudes. The land 
climate is ezcessire, unequal, with violent changes, dry ; 
the sky is usually clear. 

The astronomical climate, caused by the latitude, is then 
greatly modified by the presence or absence of the seas ; 
and the distribution of heat through the year, for any place 
whatever, depends essentially on its proximity to, or 
distance from the oceans, and the relative frequency of 
the winds which blow from them. 

Who does not see the powerful influence which such 
differences in the climatic conditions must exercise on 
all organized beings, and on vegetation in particular? 
While, in green Ireland, the myrtle grows in the open air, 
as in Portugal, without having to dread the cold of winter, 
the summer sun of this same climate does not succeed in 
perfectly ripening the plums and the pears, which grow 
very well in the same latitude on the continent. On the 
coasts of Cornwall, shrubs as delicate as the laurel or the 
cameUa, are green through the whole year in the gardens, 
in a latitude at which, in the interior of the continents, 
trees the most tenacious of life, can alone brave the rigor 
of the winters. But in exchange, the mild climate of 
England cannot ripen the grape, almost under the same 
parallel where grow still the delicious wines of the Rhine. 
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At Astracan, on iihe nortiheni shore of ihe Caspian, Hum- 
boldt sayay tlie grapes and fitdts of every kind are as 
beautiful and luscious as in the Canaries and in Italy ; the 
wines there have all the fire of those of the Soutk of 
Europe, while in the same latitude at the mouth of the 
Iioire, the vine hardly flourishes at all. And yet, to a 
summer capable of ripening the southern fruits, succeeds a 
winter so severe, that the vine-dresser must bury the stock 
of his yines several feet beneath the earth, if he would 
not see them killed every year by the cold. Who does 
not remember that a part of the Russian army, despatched 
for the conquest of Khovaresmia, perished under tiie snows, 
and by the colds of 20® below zero of Fahrenhdt, in a 
country situated under the same parallel as the Azores, 
where reigns a perpetual spring, and where, in the midst 
of winter, the vegetation and the flowers display their most 
brilliant colors. It is there that the camel, the inhabitant 
of burning deserts, and the reindeer of the frozen re^ons, 
meet together, and that nature seems to have combined the 
contrasts of the climate of the poles and of tiie tropes. 

The oceanic climate, considered in the islands truly 
pelagic, favors the growth of an abundant vegetation, witii 
large and numerous leaves, but littie varied. The flora of 
the oceanic islands, whether &om this cause or others 
pertaining to tiie mode of dissemination of the plants, 
is scanty in species. The animal world is still more lim-~ 
ited ; all the large animals, the lion, the elephant, the 
rhmoceros, are wanting ; tiie continental islands form an 
exception, we conceive, because they are much more closely 
united to the continent than to the ocean. 
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On man hknself the influence of tfaia moist and soft cli* 
mate makes itself felt, by a relaxation of the tissaes, by 
a want of tonic excitement. The insolar Polynesians, 
as those of Tahiti and others, always exhibit tiie suld, 
&cile, and careless character which seems to be necessarily 
the result of snch a climate. 

The eontin^ital climate does not give to the vegetation 
an appearance of such exuberance, but the variety of the 
soil, the frequency of alternations of plains, of table lands, 
of mountains, of valleys, of different exposures, secures to 
k an almost infibiite variety of different species and forms. 
The dryer and warmer air concentrates the vegetable saps, 
elaborates them better, so to speak, and gives them that 
strong and aromatic character which the plants of the 
oceanic islands rarely possess* The animal is more vigor* 
ous and larger there, the species more numerous, the types 
more varied. The lion, the tiger, the elephant, all the kings 
of tiie brute creation, have never lived elsewhere than under 
the sky of the continents, or of the continental islands. 
Man himself is more uiimated, more active, more intelli* 
gent, endowed with a stronger will ; in a word, life is more 
intense, and raised to a higher degree, by the variety and 
the movement impressed upon it by the contrasts that 
form the very essence of the nature of tiiis climate. 

Thus we have two opposite worlds revealed to us, differ* 
ent in their form, their climate, and the organized beinga 
belon^g to them. The one, in the main, tends to 
uniformiiy, the other to variety. But please to remark, 
gentiem^, that they are not only different from each 
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oilier, bat that theystaDd, moreover, in iiie relation of 
superior and inferior. 

The terrestrial element has for its portion an mfinite 
yarieiy of the forms of relief, of climate ; it is the seat 
of a more varied life ; the country, and the habitual abode 
of all the superior beiugs, from the vegetable up to man. 
The ocean has uniformity for its characteristic ; it is the 
domain of the inferior beings, from the polype to the fish 
and the amphibious animal. Thus we have seen, in the 
geological development of the surfiaice of our globe, the 
oceanic element first prevailing, as the less perfect. The ^ 
oceanic epoch is the embryonic epoch ; the insular epoch, 
analogous to the present oceanic world and its climate, is 
the second step in the physical life of the globe ; the con- 
tinental epoch, or the present epoch, alone carries it' to the 
highest degree of development. 

And yet the ocean much surpasses the continents in 
extent ; it occupies more than two-thirds of the surface of 
the globe. But this even is a sign of inferiority ; for 
mass and number, as we see in all the kingdoms of nature, 
never belong to the superior being. 

At present, gentlemen, we know, in their characters and 
in their contrast, the continental hemisphere and the 
oceanic hemisphere ; the land and the water. Two difier- 
ent elements are confronted; they cannot remain in- 
different to each other ; they must act and react, and 
mutually impart their wealth. We are so much in 
the habit of seeing these two elements, the dry and the 
moist, pervading and penetrating one another, that we 
have some difficulty in figuring to ourselves a state of 
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tilings in which tiie two spheres would be total stratt- 
gers. We forget that it is to the ocean we owe those 
beneficent rains, wliich refresh and yiyify aU nature; 
those springe, which quench onr thirst ; those stream^ 
and rivers, which fertiUze our valleys and our plains, 
and serve as hi^ways for the commerce of the nations ; 
those lakes, which spread so many charms over the 
countries encompassing their borders ; we scarcely dream 
tiiat if tiie ocean ceased to send to the continents the 
supply of water necessary to their daily life, the parched 
and arid earth would soon see all the organized beings 
that live upon its surface perish in pain and anguish. 
Desert and death would succeed to life, and at a cdngle 
stroke the globe would return to the embryonic state of the 
trilobites, by the extinction of the superior classes of beings. 

In fact, all the continental waters come to us from 
the ocean. If they are fresh and sweet, it is because 
tiiey have passed through the great laboratory of nature, 
by a simple process of distillation, which is the first fisM^t 
tiiat we ought to point out. 

The sun, the great awakener of life, tiie king of nature, 

shoots his burning rays every day athwart the face of the 

waters. He causes the invisible vapors to rise, which, 

lighter than the air itself, unceasingly tend to soar into 

the atmosphere, filling it and constituting within it another 

aqueous atmosphere. In their ascending movement, they 

encounter the colder layers of the higher regions of the 

atmosphere which perform the part of coolers. They are 

condensed in vesicles, which become visible under the form 

of clouds and fog?. Then, borne along by the winds, 
10 
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wheflier invunible stilly or in the state of clouds, tiiey spread 
themselves over the continents, and ftll in abnndoDt rains 
upon the ground which they fertilize. All the portion of the 
atmospheric waters not expended for the benefit of the plants 
and of the animals, nor carried off anew into the atmos- 
phere by evaporation, returns by ilie springs and rivers to 
the ocean, whence it came. 

Thus the waters of the ocean, by tins ever renewed ro- 
tation, spread themselves over the lands ; the two elements 
combine, and become a source of life, far richer and much 
superior to what either could have produced by its own 
forces alone. 

But we see the earth and the water, the continents and 
the oceans, touch each other only at their margins. A 
more intimate action upon each other is not possible, ex- 
cept by means of the most mobile of the elements, the 
atmosphere, which performs, in nature, the part of medi- 
ator. The winds are the instruments of this important 
work, the carriers of tlus wondrous water which renovates 
unceasingly the face of the main lands, and sustains their 
beauty. Unhappy the countries to which they cannot 
come, still charged with isome parts of their precious 
burthen. The inhabitants of the desert can alone tell us 
what price we should set upon the smallest portion of 
this treasure. 

To study the distribution of the rains and of the moist- 
ure on the surface of the globe, is to study the course of 
the winds which are their bearers ; to this subject, tiien, 
we shall turn our attention. 
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The study of the distribution of the nnns supposes that of the 
winds — Difference of temperature the principal cause of the winds 
— Theory of the general winds — The winds of the tropical regions 
— Trade wind of the Pacific Ocean — Trade wind of the Adanr 
tic — The monsoons of the Indian seas — The winds of the temper- 
ate regions — Two general currents; the return trade wind, or 
equatorial wind, and the polar currents — The conflicts of the two, 
and the variable winds — Lateral displacement of die currents, and 
their influence upon the temperature, the productions of the aoU^ 
and commerce — The law of the rotation of the winds — The atmos- 
pheric toater falling hack in rain — Circumstances favorable to the 
precipitation of vapors — The rains of the tropical zone — The rains 
in the region of the monsoons-^Annual quantity of the rainrwater 
under the tropics — Distribution and annual quantity of the rain t» 
(he temperate regions, 

JjLDiaa Ain> 06ntlexbn :— 

After having ascertained ihe characters of the two hem- 
isphereS) the oceanic and continental, we have asked cm- 
selves how they acted upon each other, how the moisture 
of the oceanic climate spread over tiie continents to fertilize 
ibem. We have seen that the atmosphere alone could 
perform this part of mediator, and that the vapors fly on 
ihe wings of the winds to the very heart of the continents. 
To study the distribution of the run-waters as ^one of the 
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most essential features of the climate of contiBents is, as 
we said, to engage in studying first the movements of the 
atmosphere, and &e general system of the winds. This 
double study will be the more important, as it is intimately 
connected with the variations of the temperature, so that 
it will be almost sufficient to ^ve us an idea of the prin- 
cipal kinds of climates which are presented by the different 
countries of the globe. 

If we knew only the winds that blow in our temperate 
regions, we should almost despair of arriving at the knowl- 
edge of any law regulating their course. What is more 
fickle, more capricious, than the winds which suddenly 
change their direction, their force and temperature, without 
apparent cause, and inaccessible to our means of observa- 
tion? They are the symbols of changeableness itself. 
But it is not so when we enter upon the equatorial 
seas, where, from one end of the jcear to the other, a gentle 
and regular wind blows from the east to the west with 
great constancy, and carries slowly and without violence 
the ships from the coasts of the Old World to those of the 
New ; these are the traie wmd». We know the astox^ 
ishment and alarm of the companions of Columbus on 
noticing these wmds, the constant direction of which 
towards the west seemed to render their return impossible* 
In the East Indian seas, the winds blow six months icom 
the nortii-east, and six months from the south-west. These 
are the Tra^nsoons. This regularity of the tropical winds 
indicates the existence of permanent causes, of which it is, 
perhaps, possible to ^ve some account. At any rate, the 
phenomenon takes a certain course, which is annually 
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xepealed, and of which we ou^l to tike oogmsanoe ; for, 
in case of need, the knowledge of the mn of the atmos- 
pheric corrents, independentlj of their canseB, may be 
aiifficient for our parpose. 

The winds are the oonaeqnence of a disturbance of 
equilibrium in the layers of the atmosiAiere ; and the ten- 
dency of their motion is to restore the equilibrium which 
has been destroyed ; as soon as that is accomplished the 
moyement ceases and eyerything settles into a calm. 

The more we study the causes of these disturbances of 
the atmospherical equilibrium, and of the winds, the more 
we see that they are reduced, essentially, almost entirely, 
to differences of temperature between neighboring places. 
Here, again, ike law of differences is the principle of 
moyement, the condition of life. 

One of the chief conditions of the equilibrium of 
the atmosphere is, that any leyel layer of the atmosjdiere 
should haye the same density at all points. J£ this condi- 
tion is not fulfilled, the denser portions flow under the less 
dense, while the lighter rise to the top. Now, this takes 
place when the different parts of the layer are unequally 
Wated. At the point of greater warmth, the air expands, 
becomes fighter, then, pressed by the neighboring layers 
which haye remained colder and hearier, it rises into the 
higher layers. The result of tiiis process is an ascending 
enrr^it, and lateral currents rushing from aU sides to- 
wards the spot where the temperature is hi j^er. Let us 
take an examjde in nature, and see what passes on an 
idand alone in the nudst of the ocean. 

Let us remember that the land is heated more 
10 • 
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than the sea. In proportion as the sun rises aibove Ae 
horizon, the island becomes warmer than the neighboring 
sea. Their ^respective atmospheres participate in these 
unequal temperatures, the firesh air of the sea rushes £pom 
all directions under the form of a sea breeze, which makes 
itself felt along tiie whole coast, and the warmer and 
lighter air ot the island will ascend into the atmosidiere. 
During the night, it is the reverse. The island loses 
heat by radiation, and cools quicker than the sea. Its 
atmosphere having become heavier, flows into that of the 
sea, under the form of a land breeze, and this interchange 
lasts until the temperature, and consequently the d^isiQr 
of the two atmospheres has again become the same. This 
is the phenomenon which is observed almost daily on 
nearly all the seaboards. 

What takes place here on a small scale, passes on a 
great scale between an entire continent and the ocean, 
between the tropical regions and the temperate and 
polar regions. Southern Africa is fiercely heated by the 
rays of a summer sun, while the seas of India and Acda 
experience the low temperature of the winter. The 
temperature of the tropics is almost always the same, and 
constantiy higher than that of the rest of the globe. Ta 
each of these differences of temperature, unequal in dura- 
tion and amount, particular atmospheric currents, whidi 
are their consequence, correspond ; to the difference of 
temperature between day and night, the diurnal breezes, 
whether along, the coasts or in the interior of the continents, 
at the foot of the mountains ; to the difference of tempera- 
ture between the extreme seasons, the monsoons, which 
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one might call the seaaon breeses ; to the difference of 
temperature between the tropics and the poles, tiie trade 
winds, which are the great annual breeze, and the constancy 
of which is only the expression of the permanent inequality 
of the distribution of sdiar heat between the great atmos- 
pherical regions of our globe. 

A moment's reflection will enable us to see, that these 
differences of temperatures, which set the whole atmosphere 
in motion, at last connect themselves essentially with the 
geographical forms of our globe. It is the spherical form 
which causes the unequal distribution of the rays of the 
sun, and gives us the great zones of temperature of the 
astronomical climate, the torrid, temperate, and frozen 
lones. All the modifications of the solar climate must be 
referred principally to the geographical forms of the sur- 
fiuse, to the distribution and to the relative situation of the 
continents and the seas. 

The general or trade winds are the consequence <of the 
general form of the globe ; and their direction, as we shiJl 
see by-and-by, is given by its rotatory motion. The mon- 
soons and the breezes depend on the form and the relative 
situation of the lands and the seas, which govern their 
intensity and direction. The variable winds are due to 
the same causes, and to the conflict between the general 
currents. The primary importance of the ^ographical 
forms, which is here reyealed at the first glance, will 
bec(»ne still more evident in the course of our study. 

We shall commence our investigation with the trade 
winds, iduch may be called primitive, of first importance 
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and which embrace, so to speak, the entire aimoqphere. 
In order to unfold this subject, I shaQ present the theory 
generally receiyed by the most eminent mete(^ogists ; 
that proposed by HaUey and Hadley. Not that it is 
perhaps unassailable in the details, for we encounter many 
difficulties when we undertake to account by physical laws 
for the manner in which these great compensations are 
effected; but the foundations of the hypothesis seem 
beyond a doubt, and the course of tiie phenomemm wUi<di 
it teaches us to understand is here of the greatest impcH:^ 
ance. 

Let us conmder the entire atmosphere as only one of 
those horizontal layers of air of which we haye rec^itly 
spoken* We see that one of the principal conditions ci 
equilibrium of the molecules does not exist, since the iiSsn* 
ent parts of it are unequally heated. The re^ns near 
the equator haye a high temperature, and the heat goes 
on gradually diminishing in proportion as we adyance 
towards the poles. The atmosphere of the tro|dcal sone 
is more dilated and constantly lighter than tiiose of the 
temperate and polar regions. The height of the barons 
eter at the leyel of the ocean, which measures the 
weight of the atmosphere, is in £sct less at the equator 
thai4 in tiie temperate regions. We haye noticed witii 
surprise that the column of mercury, corrected for the 
effect of the grayity, keeps itself at a mean of 758 mSlime- 
tres in the tropics, while* it is 761 in the middle latitudes. 
This difference of three millimetres seems to giye the 
measure of the force which incessantiy impels the air of 
the temperate regions towards tiie region of the eqnator. 
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What is the ccmsequence of this dToamio state of the 
atmosphere? The denser air of the oolder re^oss 
presses that of the hot on two sides, the north and the 
south ; the tropical atmosphere rises, and here two lower 
currents are established, from the poles to the equator, 
and two superior currents, which conduct the air of the 
equator towards the poles, to commence again the same 
rotation. We ought, then, to find, in tiie northern hemis- 
phere, a general wind coming from the.north, and in the 
southern hemisphere, a wmd coming firom the south. But 
the motion of the rotation of the earth fix)m the west to the 
east, exercises an influence upon the direction of these 
currents, which causes them to deviate from their ori^nal 
direction. The speed of rotation, which is ahnost nothing 
in the neighborhood of the poles, becomes greater for 
any place, in proportion to its proximity to the equator. 
The masses of air which rush towards the equator, haye 
then an acquired speed less than that of >the regions 
towards which they are directing themselves. At each 
step they are obliged to assume a greater rapdity of 
rotation ; but as, in virtue of the law of inertia, a certain 
time is necessary for this to take place, they find them- 
selves at every step a littie behindhand, that, is, they are 
a litde further towards the west than would be the case 
without this circumstance. These succesave retardations 
accumulating, change little by littie the direction of the 
current from north to south of the northern hemisphere, 
into a south-west direction, and the direction of the current 
from south to north of the southern hemisphere, into a 
north-west current. These two general currents, of north- 
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east and south-east) to call them aoooxding to the usage 
by the places from wMch they come, ^icoontering each other 
ia the tropical zone, combine together, aiod there results a 
general current from east to west, which is the great trade 
irind. The re^on where the two currents meet, is in a 
kind of equilibrium, and it is marked fay a zone of eaJtoM. 

The same cause makes ilie upper currents, which set 
from the equator towards the poles, swerve, but in the 
oppoate way. They arrive succesayely in the higher 
latitudes, with a velocity of rotatbn greats than that 
which they find there, and are always a little in advance 
of the earth's motion in each place ; that is, they swerve 
always more and more to the east. . There will then result 
a current bearing to the north-east, or a'south-west wind, 
in the northern hemisphere, and a current bearing to the 
south-east, or a north-west wind, in the southern henua- 
phere. 

The general course of the winds would doubtless diow 
itself in all its regularity if the surface of the globe |ffe- 
sented only the uniform sui&ce of the oceans. But the 
presence of the continents and their dispo£dtioai, modify the 
trade winds in many ways, and make the question very 
eomi^cated. Let us examine the principal of these 
modifications, be^nning witii the trade wind of the troineal 
xenons. In this ascme the regularity is greater and the 
disturbing causes are easier to detect. 

The winds of the tropical re^ons might be reduced to 
the great equatorial trade wind, blowing regulariy from 
east to west all round the globe, if the continents did not 
bar its passage and disturb its course at munerous poinlBk 
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The continental lasids impede itin its march, and cut it, so 
to speak, into seTeral pieces. The trade wind of the 
Pacific Ocean is anested by Anstrafia ; that of -the Indian 
Ocean by A&ica ; that of the Atlantic is stopped by Amer- 
ica. We shall then rapidly examine the courses of the trade 
wind in each of these oceans ; for it is essentially at the 
surface of the ocean, irhere it reigns supreme, that we can 
learn its true character. 

The trade wind of the Padfic begins to make itself felt 
at a certain cUstance from the western coasts of America, 
and blows almost without interruption as &r as the coasts 
of Aui^ralia. The north-^ast current is regular between 
2** and 25® north latitude, which may be couEddered as the 
soutiiem and northern limits. But iatiie summer it rises 
a little further towards the north. It was this constant 
and gentle wind that carried the first navigator, Magat 
haens, whose ship made the voyage round the world, 
across this vast ocean, and that gave the name of Pacific, 
which has been preserved to the present day. It is by this 
line stiU, that the Spamsh galleons, laden with the gold of 
the New World, accomplished, during more th^n two 
centuries, their peaceful voyages from Acapulco to Manilla, 
sheltered at once from the tempests and from the attacks 
of the nations envious of so much wealth. The south-east 
current is as regular south of the equator, but the limits 
are less known; it is found as &r as the 21^ of south 
latitude. 

The region of calms is found in the space comprised 
between the 2® north latitude and the 2* south, between 
the two curr^itB at th^ meeting. Here the ascending 
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enirent seems to nentralize the horizontal cuirent, the m 
is in a sotSi of factitious eqnilibriiun, that the least accident 
violentlj disturbs. Thus, to a dead cahn, succeed those 
sudden tempests^ those violent squalls, those whirlwinds, 
those tornadoes, as the Spaniards caQ them, which are the 
terror of navigators. Thunder stonns, accompanied by 
showers, are of ahnost daily occurrence. 

The trade wind of the Atlantic is already modified by 
the position of this ocean lying between continents nearer 
to each other. It is, as it were, transported bodily several 
degrees towards the north. The northern limit of the 
north-east current is precisely fixed by the numerous 
navigators who traverse these seas ; it commences between 
the 28® and 30® north latitude. Its southern limit is about 
8® north latitude. The re^on of calms occupies, on the 
average, the space comprised between the 3® and 8® of 
north latitude ; but its position varies with the seasons ; 
in August, i^ extends from 3® to 18® north latitude ; in 
February, from V to 6® north latitude. The south-east 
current always blows, then, beyond the equator to the 
north. 

Humboldt attributes, apparenfly- with reason, this 
anomaly, on the one hand, to the direction of the coasts of 
South America, which fitvors the 'extension of the south- 
east trade wind, and of the warm waters of the great 
equatorial current towards the north ; and on the other, 
to the cooling influence joi the high mountains of the 
continent, in the regions of the equator. The first of 
these causes tends to heat the sea of the Antilles ; the 
second, to lower the temperature of the southern continent. 
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The r^ult of this difference must be to determine a current 
of air from the south^ removing the limit of the north-east 
trade wind farther north. The thermal equator, or the 
line of the greatest mean heat, passes, in fact, through 
the South of the sea of the Antilles. 

The existence of the upper trade wind, coming from the 
west, or of the retumr trade wind, which has often been 
doubted, seems to be proved in this ocean by two facts, 
often cited and very conclusive. The volcano of the island 
of St. Vincent, belon^g to the lesser Antilles, in one of 
its eruptions hurled a column of volcanic cinders to a great 
height in the atmosphere ; the inhabitants of the Barba- 
does, situated east of St. Vincent, saw, with astonishment, 
the cinders falling in abundance upon their island. The 
25th of February, 1835, the volcano of Cosiguina, in 
Guatamala, threw into the air such a quantity of cinders, 
that the light of the sun was darkened during five 
days ; a few days after, they were seen to cover the 
streets of Kingston, in Jamaica, situated north-east of 
Guatamala. In these two cases it is evident that the 
cinders had reached the region of the upper trade wind, 
and had been carried by it from east, to west, in the oppo- 
site direction to the lower trade wind. At the summit of 
the Peak of Teneriffe, most travellers have fotmd a west 
wind, even when the north-east trade wind prevailed on 
the seaboard. 

The winds of the Indian Ocean experience still greater 
perturbations than those of the other two oceans of the 
tropics. If I have elsewhere called the Pacific the most 

11 
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oceanic of the oceans, the Atlantic the most maritimey I 
vnll call the Indian Ocean the most mediterranean. It is, 
in reality, only a half ocean, a great gulf, surrounded on 
the sides by huge continental masses ; the mighty 
Asia, yrith its peninsulas and its table lands, on the north, 
Africa (m. the west, Australia on the east. Asia prevents 
the oceanic trade wind of the north-east from arriying 
there, and the influence of the lands and of the vast pla- 
teaus remains greatly preponderating. Thus the move- 
ments of the atmosphere depend upon the unequal heating 
of the neighboring continents during the extreme seasons 
of summer and winter, which are opposite in the continents 
situated in the north and in the south. The eastern trade 
wind in this way changes into a sort of double semi-annual 
breeze, blowing regularly six months in one direction, and 
six months in another ; this is called monsoon from the 
Arabic word moussin, signifying season. It will be easy 
to understand this eflfect, if you call to mind what we have 
said of the land and sea breezes, that spring up on the 
islands and along the sea-shores. 

While Africa, south of the equator, receives the vertical 
rays of the southern summer sun, in December, January, 
and February, Southern Asia on the north of the equator 
and the neighboring seas are feeling the low temperatures 
of winter. The air rushes in from the colder regions of 
the Indies and of Upper Asia towards the warmer regions 
of Southern Africa, and the trade wind is transformed 
into a north-easter, which blows as long as this difiference 
of temperature lasts. It is for India the winter or north- 
east monsoon. The reverse takes place when India and 
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Asia are heated by the burning sun of the northern sum- 
mer, and when Africa is cooled by the southern winter. 
The air blows towards the places of which the temperature 
is more elevated ; it is for India the summer or south- 
west monsoon. 

Hence, in place of a constant current setting from east 
to west, the relative position of the lands, combined with 
the action of the earth's rotation, ^ves occasion to two 
periodical winds ; the monsoon of the south-west, blowing 
from April to October during the northern summer, 
and the north-east monsoon, blowing from October to 
April during the southern summer. In the southern part 
of the Indian Ocean, which is not under the influence of 
the lands, the south-east trade wind blows quite regularly 
through the whole year. 

The transition from one monsoon to another, depending 
upon the course of the sun, does not occur at the same 
period in places situated under different latitudes ; but the' 
approach of this critical season is always announced by 
variable winds, succeeded by intervals of caJm, and by 
furious tempests and wlurlwinds, proving a general dis- 
turbance of the atmosphere. ' 

The phenomenon of the monsoon, or the change of winds 
according to the seasons, takes place in like manner, 
between the Indies and New Holland. But it is less 
regular and less marked than the Indo-African system 
we have just described. The seas of Southern China and 
the great archipelago of Sunda and of the Moluccas, 
by their position feeling at the same time the influence of 
the trade wind of the great ocean, and of the double system 
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of the monsoons of the Indies and Australia, it is easily 
conceived that we must seek in this circumstance the 
cause of the tempests and typhoons which desolate this sea 
more than any other upon the surface of the globe. 

We see that the great trade wind does not exhibit its 
normal manner, except in the Pacific Ocean, far from the 
land. It is driven towards the north in the valley of the 
Atlantic, or is entirely broken up in the Indian Ocean. 
The influence of the lands cannot be mistaken. 

Let us pass to the winds of ilie temperate regions and 
of the middle latitudes. 

Here, as we have said, the regularity disappears by de- 
grees ; the secondary influence assumes more importance 
still ; it is the theatre of the incessant conflict between the 
polar winds and those of the tropics. They blow alternately, 
without a well established rule, and pass, often abruptly 
and without transition, from one point of the horizon to an- 
other. If the equatorial re^ons are those of the constard 
and periodical winds, the temperate regions are those of 
the variable winds. 

Nevertheless, when we compare the number of times 
that the winds blow from each quarter of the horizon dur- 
ing the course of a year, we discover that in the northern 
hemisphere two directions tend to prevail over all the >^ 
others, and those are the winds from the west and south- 
west, and those from the east and south-east. It is known 
that in the northern Atlantic the west winds prevail to I 
such a degree that the average passage of the. packet ships 
from America to Europe is only from twenty to twenty- 
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three days, wliile from Europe to America it is from thirty- 
five to foriy. 

It is generally agreed to consider these winds from the 
south-west as having their origm in the return of the air 
of the tropics. The upper trade wind cools in the high 
regions of the atmosphere, descends again to the surface, 
reaching it about 30^ N. latitude, and even still far- 
ther north, during the summer. In winter, the limit 
where the winds from the north-east and south-west change 
place, is marked by variable winds and calms, which the 
navigators, coming from the north, ordinarily encounter 
before entering the re^on of the trade winds. The long 
Atlantic valley is the grand route of the winds of the 
equator ; they spread themselves there without obstacle, 
beyond the influence of the lands, and the direction of the 
coasts of America, as that of the ocean itself, coincides 
with that impressed on them by the earth's rotation. They 
advance as far as the high latitudes of Norway, near the 
polar re^ons, and bathe all the western coasts of Euro^ 
in their soft and humid air. 

The northward inflection of the lines of mean equal 
heat, or of the isothermal lines, wluch you see traced 
on the map before you (See plate i.), shows uaat a glance 
the considerable influence of the winds upon the temper^ 
ature of the Atlantic, and of the western coasts of the 
Old World. It is such, that in Europe some of the 
cereal grains grow even at Cape North in the latitude of 
Boothia Felix,, about the coldest point ascertained on the 
globe ; and that the brilliant cities of Stockholm and of 

11* 
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Petersburg flourish tinder the parallel of the re^ons of 
eternal ice in Northern Labrador. 

What I have just said of the return of the trade wind 
in the Atlantic, is true again for the Pacific Ocean. The 
winds of the west and south-west prevail in the middle 
latitudes ; they strike the western coasts of North America, 
and carry thither the soft temperature which belongs to 
them. Sitka, in Russian America, at 57"" N. lat., has 
the same average temperature with the shores of Lake 
Ontario, 44** N. lat., but much milder winters ; the valley 
of the Columbia, in Oregon, already displays the most 
verdant prairies ; while under the same latitude. Lake Su- 
perior presents only snow and ice, and the whole desolate' 
aspect of an arctic re^on. 

It is, then, to the normal direction of the return trade 
wind that we must refer the well-known phenomenon of 
the higher temperature of the western coasts of the conti- 
nents of the two worlds, compared to that of their eastern 
liearboards. But for the same reason, this difference, 
though' it is very great in the high latitudes, disappears 
by degrees as we approach the tropics. 

But the air of the polar countries, tending contin- 
ually to flow towards the warmer re^ons, gives birth to 
currents, the normal direction of which is from north- 
east to south-west, from the cause we have already ex- 
plained. These north-easterly currents follow, by prefer- 
ence, the path of the continents, as the currents of the 
equator follow that of the ocean. They have the cold 
temperature of the places whence they come, and, un- 
less high mountains interpose an obstacle, they refiresh 
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the continental regions for a great distance. Cast a 
glance upon this map of Europe, where the lines of equal 
mean temperature are traced, (See plate i.,) and you 
will see them strongly bending towards the south, opposite 
to the broad passage opened to the polar winds between 
the Caucasus and the mountains of Transylvania ; that is, 
all the borders of the Black Sea, the northern coast of 
Asia Minor, the eastern coast of Greece, owe to them a 
lower temperature than that found at the same latitude in 
the neighboring countries, which are sheltered against the 
attacks of this icy Boreas, by high chains of mountains. 

The polar winds play equally a very important part in 
the climate of North America. No other continent offers 
them a more open path from one end to the oth^r of its 
extent. From the borders of the Frozen Ocean, to the sub- 
tropical regions as far as the Gulf of Mexico, no chidn of 
mountains opposes their unobstructed sweep ; for they are 
all directed from the north to the south. Almost no 
spot is sheltered from their sudden and cold attacks. 
Nevertheless, owing to the disposition of the Atlantic 
coasts, retreating on the north-east, and the direction 
towards the south-west, taken by all the currents of 
the north, the west and the south-west bear the first 
shock. These polar winds, it seems, strike obliquely 
against the mass of the Rocky Mountains, run along their 
slopes, and, being guided and reflected by this high chain, 
descend under the form of a north-west wind into the 
valley of the Mississippi, accompanied by cold and storms, 
and advance towards the Atlantic coast. In this route 
they encounter the return trade wind, the south-west cur- 
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rent, which they take in flank ; and I incline to think, that 
to this conflict are owing some of those tempestuous 
storms, revolving from east to west, the course of which 
has been so well described by Mr. Redfield. Others, as 
the same learned man has triumphantly demonstrated, 
have their origin in the tropical seas. 

If this conflict of the two currents of air often commences 
at the sout]| of the continent, and seems to advance 
towards the north, it is by reason of its form and of the 
disposition of its shores, approaching each other towards 
the south and greatly diverging towards the north. The 
western coast and the Rocky Mountains run thus to the 
north-west ; the Atlantic coast to the north-east. Now, 
supposing the mass of air turned aside by the Rocky 
Mountains, to advance from west to east on a line nearly 
parallel to this chain, it first strikes the Atiantic re^on 
in the south, then successively reaches points more and 
more towards the north. 

This conflict of polar and equatorial winds, opposite 
in character and direction, gives to our climate one 
of its most characteristic features, that changeableness, 
that extreme variety of temperature, of dryness, and of 
moisture, of fair weather and of foul ; that uncertainty of 
the seasons which always keeps the merchant and the 
farmer in anxious suspense, between the hope of a good 
harvest and the fear of a dearth. 

Not only are the variations in the same year considerable, 
but they are still more so from one year to another. The 
system of these currents oscillates from east to west, and 
changes place. The polar wmds will prevail in a country, 
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and "Will endanger the crops by the prolonged dryness of 
their atmosphere ; while farther east or west the trade 
wind will spread fertility by its beneficent rains. Or the 
opposite ; the south winds acquire such a preponderance, 
that the harvests perish by the moisture, while at a some- 
what greater distance, on the limit of the same wind, 
nature layishes all her treasures upon the laborer. It has 
been remarked that a mild winter in Europe corresponds 
frequently to a severe winter in America and Asia ; while 
the mildness of the winter in America affords a presump- 
tion of a colder winter on the other side of the Atlantic. 
The years 1816 and 1817 were marked, as is known, in 
the history of Europe by a general famine and distress. 
The wet wa^i such that the harvests feuled entirely. But 
the south-west wind, which blew without cessation over the 
western part of the continent, and which drenched it in its 
vapors, did not extend beypnd Poland ; and it was the 
South of Russia whose com supported famished Europe 
for many long months. Then wa^i revealed thexommercial 
importance of these countries, hitherto unknown, and 
constantly increasing since. Who does not still re- 
member the immense impulse given to the commerce 
between Europe and America, by the drought of 1846, 
which damaged the com crop in Europe, while America 
had an abundant harvest ? These examples alone tell 
us the important part played in the life of the nations 
by those variations of the atmospheric currents belonging 
to our temperate countries. 

In the middle latitudes of the northem hemisphere, 
there are, properly speaking, only two normal winds, that 
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of the north-east and that of the south-west. The winds 
blowing in other directions, are local winds, or transition 
winds, from one of the general currents to the other. 
Professor Dove has shown, that in Europe at least, these 
winds succeed each other in an order always the same, 
which he has called the law of rotation of the winds. 
This will be easily understood if we remember that in 
advancing along their course, the south-west wind tends 
always to become more west, and the north-east more 
and more east ; we shall see that the result of this dis- 
position ought to be, wherever they meet each other and 
change places, a rotation from west by north to east, and 
from east by south to west. In the place of the conflict 
of the two currents, the wind will then blow successively 
from these different regions, and in this order, until it is 
established in the direction of that one of the currents 
which has overpowered the other. But no one of these 
transition winds blows for mj great lengUi of time. In 
the southern hemisphere the order of succession is the 
reverse. 

The course of the winds being explained, it will be easy 
to understand the distribution of the rains on the surface 
of the globe. 

The winds sweep in all directions, as we have just seen ; 
they carry with them into the places where they go, the 
temperature and the moisture of the places whence they 
come. A sea breeze will be always moist and relatively 
temperate ; a land wind, dry and extreme, whether in cold 
or in heat. The first, ordinarily is the herald of rain ; th$ 
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second, fair weather. It is the atmosphere which brings 
into connection the most distant countries of the globe, 
with regard to temperature and humidity, and softens all the 
differences by blending opposite and extreme characters. 

We have seen how the atmosphere is charged with the 
yapors of the ocean, but we have not stated how it happens 
that these vapors are condensed anew to faU again in rain. 
This depends chiefly on a property of the air of which we 
must say a word. 

A detenmnate volume of air, a cubic foot, for exam- 
ple, at a given temperature, has the property of receiving 
a certain quantity of vapor, of water in an invisible state, 
or, as we call it, humidity. When it contains all the 
humidity it is capable of receiving, it is said to be 9atvr 
rated. If you increase the temperature, it will be able 
to hold more ; if, on the contrary, you lower the tempera- 
ture, you diminish its capacity for vapor, and in the given 
case, a part of the vapor would be condensed and deposited 
in small drops of rain along the outside of the vessel. The 
moist air here is like a sponge filled with water ; reduce 
its volume by pressure, there will run out a certain quantity 
of water ; in the air laden with moisture the diminution 
of the temperature takes the place of pressure. 

We can easily conceive the application of this principle 
in meteorology. 

A warm and moist wind, the south-west of the Atlantic, 
for example, setting from the tropics, comes in contact 
with the colder air of the temperate regions ; its tempera- 
ture is lowered ; it can no longer contain as great a quan- 
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tity of yapor. A portion of its homidity is immediately 
condensed into clouds, then falls in rain. 

Or the opposite ; a wind charged with clouds arriyes 
in a warmer and dryer air, comes, for example, from the 
Mediterranean to the Sahara, as is the case during three- 
fourths of the year ; the burning air of the desert haying 
a much greater capacity for yapor, dissipates instantly all 
these clouds, which break up, yanish, and disappoint the 
excited expectation of the trayeller, who hoped for refresh- 
ing rains. 

Do the moist winds encounter an eleyated obstacle, a 
high chain of mountains, a plateau ? Forced to ascend 
their slopes, high into the atmosphere, they find there a 
colder air, which condenses their yapors, and the rain flows 
down along the sides. The wind passes oyer to the other 
side of the chain ; it arriyes dry and cold, depriyed of all 
'its moisture, without clouds. The same wind thus brings 
rain on one side, and fair weather on the other. This is 
what happens eyery day on the two sides of the Scandina- 
yian mountains. 

It is eyen possible that an ascending current, if yery 
yiolent, may hurry the abundant yapors of the lower layers 
to the more eleyated layers of the atmosphere. The yapors 
are afterwards condensed there, and fall back in torrents 
of rain. Such at least is the explanation which Humboldt 
giyes of the rains of the tropics. 

Aid^ by these preliminary remarks, we are enabled to 
account for the general phenomena regarding the distribu- 
tion of rains, which I desire to explain to you. We vrill 
therefore deyote the remainder of our time this eyening to 
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following out the general march of this phenomenon in 
the tropical re^ons and the temperate zones. 

The temperature, the winds, and the nun, having an 
intimate connection, each with. the others, and playing 
alternately the part of cause and effect, the earth, in the 
point of view now under consideration, is cUivided, as regards 
temperature and winds, into two great zones — ^the one, that 
of periodical rains, or of the tropical regions ; the other, 
that of continuous nuns, or of the temperate re^ons. 

In the equatorial regions, where the course of tempera- 
tures and winds* is regular, that of the rains is equally so ; 
and instead of seasons of temperature, which are there 
unknown, the inhabitants draw the distinguishing line be- 
tween the dry and the rainy season. 

Whenever the trade wind blows with its wonted regu- 
larity, the sky preserves a constant serenity, and a deep 
azure blue, especially when the sun is in the opposite 
hemisphere ; the air is drv, and the atmosphere cloudless. 
But in proportion as the sun approaches the zenith, the 
trade wind grows irregular, the sky assumes a whitish 
tint, it becomes overcast, clouds appear, sudden showers, 
accompanied with fierce storms, ensue. They occur more 
and more frequently, and turn at length into floods 
. of rain, inundating the earth with torrents of water. 
The air is at this time so damp that the inhabitants are in 
an incessant vapor bath. The heat is heavy and stifling, 
the body becomes dull and enervated ; this is the period 
of those endemical fevers that destroy so great a number 
of the settlers who have come from the temperate zones. 
But vegetation puts on a new freshness and vigor ; the 

12 
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desert itself becomes amimated, and is overspread for a few 
months with enchanting yerdnrOy which furnishes pafitore 
to thousands of animals. Nevertheless, ere long, the sun, 
in his annual progress, advances to pour down his vertical 
rays upon o&er places ; the rains diminish, the atmosphere 
becomes once more serene, tbe trade wind resumes its 
regularity, and the heaven shuts its windows once again 
until the following season. 

Such is the normal course of the tropical rains. They 
fall everywhere during the passage of the sun throu^ the 
zenith. The heat is then so violent that the ascending 
current neutralizes the horizontal trade wind. It hunies 
the vapors to the heights of the atmosphere, and the upper 
Umit of the trade wind, where they are condensed and faU 
back in a deluge of rein. Now as the sun passes and re- 
passes from one tropic to the other, it follows that there is 
in most intermediate places, a two-fold rainy season, the 
two periods of rain being more or less closely connected 
in point of time. 

In India the course of the rain is not so regular ; it 
depends entirely on the monsoons. The western coast of 
Deccan, the coast of Malabar, has the season of the rains 
during the monsoon of the south-west, which brings thither 
the vapors of the ocean ; that is, during the northern sum- 
mer. It has the dry season during the monsoon of the 
north-east. During the winter, the monsoon of the south- 
west ascends the slopes of the western Ghauts, and causes 
in the heights, violent storms and very abundant rains. 
Along the coast of Coromandel, on the contrary, it is the 
north-east monsoon which conducts the rains, with the 
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yapors of the Sea of Bengal, and the south-weat monsoon 
brings the dryness. These two coasts of the peninsula 
haye then their seasons reyersed. One has the dry 
weather when the^other has rain, and reciprocally. The 
table land of Deccan partakes of the two characters; 
{he toll of water is more yariable, and there are often two 
periods of abundant rains. 

We see here that the relative position of the lands and 
Uie seas regulates the seasons. - 

The quantity of water that fSEblls from the atmosphere 
in the tropical regions during some months is enormous, if 
we compare it wititi that which we are accustomed to see 
water the soil of our own countries. It has been calculated, 
that on the average, there falls annually in the tropics of 
the Old World 77 inches of water, and 115 in tropical 
America. The mean for the equatorial region would be 
96 inches. 

Sut the annual quantity of rain received in some local- 
ities, and under the influence of certain circumstances, is 
sometimes much more considerable. At Paramaribo, in 
Dutch Guiana, i( falls to the amount of 229 inches of 
water, or 19 feet. At St. Louis de Maranhao, in Brazil, 
276 inches have been received, or 23 feet. But the great- 
est quantity ever observed is that of Mahabaleshwar, in 
the western Ghauts, south of Bombay, at the height of 
4,200 feet ; it rises to the enormous number of 302 inches. 
A layer of 25 feet of water would have been forined by 
the rain waters, if they had not gradually run off. 

These results are the more astonishing, as all this water 
£eiSs in the q[)ace oi only a few months, and, so to speak, at 
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once. It has been seen to fall at Cayenne, 21 inches in a 
inngle day. This is nearly as much as falls during the 
whole year in the northern latiludes. This is the reason 
why, notwithstanding the abundance of the rains, the num- 
ber of clear days is much more considerable than in our 
climates. Even during the rainy season, the sun shows 
himself nearly every day, and many days pass without a 
single drop of water falling from the atmosphere. 

We may conceive the prodi^ous effect such violent 
showers must produce upon the rivers. Who does not 
now understand the secret of the overflowings of the Nile, 
once so mysterious, and which aire due to the circum- 
stance that the region of its sources receives the tropical 
rains? 

Floods of forty feet rise and upwards are frequent at 
this season in the great rivers of South America; the 
llanos of the Orinoco are changed into an inland sea. The 
Amazon inundates the plains through which it flows to a 
vast distance. The Paraguay forms lagoons, which, like 
those of Xarayes, are more than three hundred miles in 
length, and ooze away during the dry season. 

The quan^ty of water contained in the tropical atmos- 
phere in the condition of transparent gas, is always con- 
siderable. It is in proportion to the heat, which, being 
always very great, augments its capa<5ity to a very high 
degree. Even under the most serene sky, the air is still 
abundantly provided with it. It is this invisible water 
which, being absorbed by the plants and taken up by thdr 
large leaves, produces the vigorous vegetation, and causes 
the eternal verdure that fills us with astonishment, under 
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a sky devtnd of rain, and cloudless during more Jihan half 
ihe year ; while in oar climates, from the failure of rain 
for a few weeks only, we see all yerdure languish, and all 
the flowers perish for the lack of moisture. 

The distribution of rains in the temperate regions o&rs 
a perfect contrast to that of the tropics. Here, through- 
ont the whole year, the earth is watered by the rains of 
heaven, although sometimes irregularly. Bujt these' are 
variable, as are the winds and the temperature, and secon- 
dary circumstances have much influence on them. 

The farther we recede firom the tropics, the more do we 
find that this periodical character disappears. But we 
have few established &ets as to the mode in which the 
transition is made firom one re^on to another. North of 
the tropics, we find winter rains, which doubtless are 
caused by the meeting of the upper trade winds with the 
north-easters. The strife of these gives birth to heavy, 
rain storms. It- is so at Madeira and Lisbon. Yet 
farther north, Italy and some portion of the Mediterranean 
have spring and autumnal rains, which Dove attributes to 
the transit of the south-west trade wind, before and after 
the solstice. In Germany, according to the same author- 
ity, the same cause produces frequent rains at the 
period of the solstice, or summer rains, which denote the 
highest point attained by the trade wind in those latitudes 
at the greatest declination of the sun towards the north. 

But it must be admitted that the general character of 
the rains of those regions, their periods, and their fre- 
quency, appear especially to depend on a thousand 

geographical features which influence them greatly. 

12* 
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The quantity of water held by tiie atmosphere of the 
temperate re^ons is much smaller than that in the air 
of the tropics. The vegetation tiierefore cannot endure 
the want of rain for any length of time, as I have observed, 
and ihe quantity of rain water falling in them is also 
greatiy inferior. 

The mean is 34 inches in the Old World, and 89 in temr 
perate America, or 35 for the whole zone. There are 
causes, however, to be pointed out hereafter, which pro- 
duce the fieJl of twice and even thrice that quantiiy at cer- 
tain points. The number of fair days is also &r smaller. 
But if these fruitful showers are not granted to us with the 
same prodigality as in the tropical regions, they are, at 
least, better distributed throughout the year, in a manner 
more equal, more economical, and more advantageous to 
vegetation and' the requirements of all organized beings. 
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Modifications of the general laws of distribution of the rains — De^ 
crease of the quantity of rain waters and of rainy days, from the 
sea-hoard towards the inlands — Numerous exceptions and their 
causes — Influence of the mountains and theiaible lands in the two 
worlds — Distribution of rain in South America ; in North America ; 
in Africa; in Europe; in Asia; in Australia — Special hygro- 
metrical character of each continent — Difference between the Old 
and the New Worlds corresponding to the nature of their relief — 
Mixture of the continental and the oceanic element — Influence on 
organized beings — Superiority of the zone of contact or the mari- 
time zone. 

Ladies and Gentlemen:— 

The investigation yUAcIl we attempted to make in the last 
lecture, has convinced ns of the intimate connection exist- 
ing between the temperatures and the winds, and between 
both and the distribution of rain over the surface of the 
earth. In tins last point of view we have recognized the 
existence of a zone of periodical rains, corresponding 
to the torrid regions of the equator, in which the rains fall 
in abundance, and withm the space of a few months ; 
and of two zones of continuoits rains, corresponding to 
the temperate and cold regions, in which they fall in 
smaller quantity, and are more uniformly distributed 
through tiie entire course of the year. It remains for us, 
this evening, to ^ve some account of the numerous modifi- 
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cations these general laws are made to undergo, by tlxo 
extent of the continents, the forms of their relief, and their 
position relatively to the general winds which are the dis- 
pensers of the rain waters. 

The map before us, on which it has been attempted to 
express, by deeper or lighter tints, the relative abundance 
of the rain that falls in each re^on of the globe, indicates 
these zones in a very clear manner ; it will serve further 
to illustrate what remains to be said on this subject. (See 
plate IV.) 

The winds of the ocean striking the coasts of tiiie conr 
tinents, and moistening them with their waters, penetrate 
equally into the interior, transport thither the vapors with 
which they are charged, and spread life and freshness on 
their path. But in proportion as they advance on their 
continental journey, they become more and more scant 
and sparing of these beneficent waters ; i^eir provi^n is 
exhausted, and if the way is too long, if the continent is 
too extefnded, they arrive at its centre, as arid and 
parched as a land wind. 

This first result appears so natural, that it seems almost 
useless to exhibit it by figures. Nevertheless, we will let 
direct observation speak, that the fact may not rest upon 
assertion alone. Here is the quantity of rain water re- 
ceived annually in the different parts of the same continent, 
more or less remote from the seaboard. I add also the 
number of rainy days, to- complete these observations. As 
far as possible, I choose countries situated under similar 
latitudes, in order to render them capable of a more rigor- 
ous comparison in this point of view ; for otherwise, the 
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quantity of rain water diminishing in proportion to the dis- 
tance from the torrid re^ons of the eqnator, it would be 
easy to attribute incorrectly to the distance from the seas 
a difference which might be only the effect of a portion 
more or less towards the north. 

The mean quantity of rain received during a year, and 
the number of rainy days, are as follows, in the countries 
cdtuated between 45 and 50^ N. lat. of the Old World : 
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We see that in leaving the coasts for the interior of the 
continents, there is a gradual dimmution, always increas- 
ing, of the quantity of rain and of rainy days. If we pen- 
etrate to the centre of the vast continent of Asia, we find 
the dryness there almost absolute — a desert. 

In North America, the observations are as yet so few 
and so recent, that it is impossible to deduce from them 
very exact averages. Besides, as we shall soon see, this 
continent being exposed at the same time to the winds of 
the Atiantic on the east, and to those of the Gulf of Mexico 
on the south, receives rain waters from both directions. 
This is especially true of the middle region, situated west 
of the Alleghanies. In this way the decrease owing to the 
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distance from the Atlantic, is disgniBed by the additional 
rain water brought thither bj the winds of the Gulf of 
Mexico. These various circamstances tend in a singular 
degree to render the distribution of the rains m(»re uniform 
in this part of the continent. Neyertheless, the following 
numbers seem to indicate that the influence of the conti- 
nental position is not annihilated^ 

The annual quantity of rain water between 41 and 
43^ north lat. is, at 
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Again, between lat. 88* and 40® north. 



Fhiladelpliia, Fa., and Lambertville, N. J, 

Marietta, Ohio, 

St Louis, Missouri, 
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We may say, then^ that in general, a country is the 
better watered, the nearer it is to the seaboard; and 
from moist and yerdant Ireland, to the desert of Gobi, 
we find all possible gradations between the extremes of 
moisture and aridity. 

This indubitable general law, however, undergoes nu- 
merous modifications, which infinitely diversify the nature 
of the climates in regard to their wetness or drought, caus- 
ing the most surprising anomalies. 
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On the shore of Hbe Caribbean Sea, on the ooaat of Yenr 
esnela, is {otuated the city of Gumana, which has become 
celebrated in the annals of science b j the researches made 
there by Humboldt. That city, in the midst of the region 
of the tropics, where the rains are so abundant, in sjNite of 
its maritime positioin, receives only 8 inches of water, 
while very near it, a little farther south-east, in Guyana, 
there is a fall of more than 200 inches. 

In this same South America, so plentifully watered, we 
see, on the opposite side, southrwest of the Andes of Bolivia, 
a long and narrow band destitute of rain, stretching several 
hundred miles along the coast ; it is the desert of Atacama. 
Not a drop of water comes to refresh this thirsty land, 
though lying upon the sea-coast, and under the same lati- 
tude as the plains of Upper Paraguay, which is inundated 
with rain. 

The plateaus of Upper California are nearer the sea 
than the centre of the valley of the Mississippi, and never- 
theless they are dry and parched, while the latter is fertil- 
ized by copious rains. 

Here are causes, then, which disturb the general law, 
or rather which modify it in favor of variety of climates ; 
these causes are the forms of relief of the soil, the moun- 
tain chains and the plateaus, and their disposition relative 
to the damp winds. 

A wind loaded with vapor and clouds may pass over 
vast continental plains, without dissolving into rain, be* 
cause the temperature in a plain may remain the same 
Hurough long spaces, or even be higher than that of the sea 
wind which crosses it. There is, then, no cause of con- 
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densation of the vapors. We have an example of this in 
ilie Etesian winds, which bear the vapors of the Mediter- 
ranean into Sahara. They have no sooner passed the 
threshold of the desert, than the dry and burnt air, as we 
have already said, dissipates even the smallest cloud. 

But it is not the same when the moist winds meet el- 
evated objects, chains of mountains and high table lands, 
in their transit. Forced to ascend along their sides, 
they are uplifted into the colder regions of the atmosphere ; 
they feel the pressure of the aij^which is less there, and the 
expansion of the gasses composing them further increases 
the cooling ; the air loses its capacity for holding the same 
quantity of vapors as before. The latter are condensed 
into clouds, which crown the summits of the mountains, 
and trail along their sides ; and they melt soon into 
abundant rains. If the sea wind passes the chain, it de- 
scends on the opposite side, dry and cold ; it has lost all 
its marine character. 

The mountain chains are, then, the great condensers, 
placed by nature here and there along the continents, to 
rob the winds of their treasures, to serve as reservoirs for 
the rain waters, and to distribute them afterwards as they 
are needed, over the surrounding plains. Their wet 
and cloudy summits seem to be untiringly occupied with 
this important work. From their sides flow numberless 
torrents and rivers, carrying in ' all directions wealth 
and life. Every system of mountains becomes the cen- 
tre of a system of irrigation, of water courses, which 
gives to its nei^borhood a value of primary importance. 
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This power of condensation is expressed by ^e fact, 
that in the heights of the mountains there falls more water 
than on their slopes, and at their foot there falls more 
than in the neighboring plains. Further, the side of the 
chain exposed to the sea winds receives a quantity of nun 
much beyond that which falls on the opposite side; so 
that the great systems of mountains not only divide the 
spaces, but separate different, and often, opposite climates. 

The examples of this action of mountain chains on the 
condensation of the rains, are numerous in nature. I have 
only an embarrassment of choice. Nevertheless, I am 
compelled to borrow them from the Old World, because 
the exact observations which I need are there more nu- 
merous. 

The Alps form a vast semicircle on the north of Italy, 
in which the warm and moist winds of the south-west, com- 
ing from the Mediterranean and the ocean, pour them- 
selves as into a funnel. Before passing this lofty barrier 
and the snow-capped summits, these winds lose their vapors, 
which fall in copious rain on all the southern slope of the 
chain. While 36 inches of water fall in the plains of 
Lombardy, there &lls an average of 58 inches at the very 
foot of the Alps. In the north-east corner, forming an 
angle, where the vapors accumulate, at Tolmezzo, in 
the valley of the Tagliamento, a quantity of 90 inches 
annually is received, which reminds us of that of the 
tropical regions. Now, this number is a very constant 
one, for it is the average of twenty-two years' observations. 
The northern foot of the Alps has only 35 inches. 

The Appenines repeat almost the same phenomenon. 
13 
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.They form an arch, the convexity of which is marked by 
the cnrye of the Gulf of Genoa and the valley of the Amo. 
The smnmits, which rise from 4,000 to 6,060 feet, arrest 
the winds of the sea, and there falls at their southern foot 
64 inches of water, while only 26 inches fall on the north- 
ern descent, in the plains south of the Po. The same 
relation exists farther south, between the western and 
eastern slopes of the same chain ; on the former it rains 
85 inches of water, on the latter only 27. 

We have already quoted Scandinavia as giving one of 
ike most striking examples of this kind of phenomena. 
The elevation and the length of that chain, its lofty frosen 
table lands, which a long day's journey is hardly sufficient 
to cross, are an insurmountable barrier to the vapors 
brought thither on the Norwe^an coast by the south-west 
wind from the Atlantic. They are condensed almost 
entirely upon the shores incessantly plunged in drizzling 
fogs. At Bergen a day of sunshine is a rarity, in the 
midst of ahnost constant rains which darken the atmoB- 
phere. Thus we have there a fall of 82 inches of water, 
an enormous quantity, especially for such high latitudes. 
All the western coast receives nearly as much, and owes 
to the temperature of this wind/ and to the caloric disen- 
gaged by so active a condensation of vapors, the remarkar 
bly soft and equable climate which distinguishes it. On 
the southern coast and in Sweden, there fiJls only 21 
inches of water, and the same south-west wind brings 
thither clear weather and cold. The same wind carries 
rain on one side, and fair weather on the other. 

In the East Indies we encounter the majestic chain of 
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ihe Himalaya, the most massive and lofty on tiiie globe. 
The wuids of the tropics, passmg over the plains of the 
Ottdges, reach it, water the sonthem slopes, fertilize the 
inland valleys, and support the most wonderful verdure^ 
tip to &Q liimt of eternal snows. But beyond, the table 
lands of the region of the sacred lakes and of Eatchi 
and Tangent, indicate by ilxeir drought that they are 
deprived of this beneficent influence. Katmandoo, at 
a third of the height, has 51 inches of rain ; Delhi, in the 
plains of the Ghinges, has only 23. 

At the northeast angle of the Indo-Persian Sea, the 
south-west trade wind accumulates its vapors on ilxe flanks 
of the Ghauts. The effect of this chain, which, however, 
has no great elevation, is such, that after the follow- 
ing examples, we shall be able to dispense with any more. 
At Bombay, on the west coast, the rain &lls 80 inches ; 
802 have been received at Mahabaleshwar, on the moun- 
tains, at an elevation of 4,200 feet, as we have already 
said ; this quantity is reduced to 26 inches on the other 
nde of the chain, at Darwar, on the table land of Deccan. 

'But we have said that the plateaus also have a marked 
effect upon the distribution of the rain waters. Their bor^ 
ders act as the mountains, and their surface, heated more 
tiian the layers of sdr of the same level, absorb the littie 
vapor which ascends to this height, without condensing it ; 
their extent finally, and their elevation, tend to impede 
fhe access of the oceanic vapors, and to increase the 
drought. These difierences are already marked in 
plateaus so littie elevated as Spain, the central plains of 
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which are from 2,000 to 2,500 feet above the sea. While 
the south-west coast of Portugal, Lisbon for example, is 
watered with 27 inches of rain, the border of the table 
land has only 11 inches ; and soon, quitting the verdant 
re^on of the seaboard, we ascend the arid pMns of Estra- 
madura, of La Mancha, and of Castile, at the centre of 
which Madrid receives not more than 10 inches of rain 
water. No other place in Europe is so badly provided, 
in this respect. And nevertheless, side bj side with this 
minimum of rain, we find the greatest quantity that has 
ever been made out on this continent. At the western 
foot of the Sierra d'Estrella, which advances like a spur 
very far towards the coast, in the valley of the Mondego, 
there has been received, it is said, at Coimbra, the enor^ 
mous quantity of 225 inches of water. An error has been 
suspected in this measure, taken in 1816 and 1817. 
Schouw has redticed it to 185 inches ; Kaemtz, to 118 ; 
adopting the last number, there is still a di£ference of more 
than 100 inches from Madrid, situated under very nearly 
the same latitude and on the same peninsula. 

If it is so with the table lands of the third order, as that 
of Spain, what will be the case with those enormous masses 
which form the body of eastern and western Asia ? 

The fringe of snowy mountains surrounding them, 
their distance from the oceans, the extent of their surfacesi 
their elevation inihe atmosphere, all these causes conspire 
to give them that character of aridity which renders them 
almost an unbroken desert. 

The plateaus of southern Africa, those of Mexico and 
of California, compared with the neighboring countries, 
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have equally an indisptitable character of aridity. At 
Vera Cruz, for example, there falls 62 inches of water, 
while in Mexico and on the coast of the Pacific, the quan- 
tity seems to be coneiderably reduced. 

If the influence of mountain chains and table lands is 
so considerable in all the particular cases which we have 
just examined, it ought to manifest itself on a grand scale 
and in a certain connection, for each continent in particu- 
lar, and for each of the two worlds. We have previously 
ascertained a general law of the distribution of the reliefi ; 
there should be here a reflection of this law ; and its im- 
poFJiance should be revealed in tiie distribution of the plu- 
vial waters, and of the climate. We proceed, then, to seek 
an explanation of the effect which must be produced upon 
each contitnent by the particular disposition of its chains 
of mountains, of its plateaus and plains, relatively to tiie 
maritime winds, which bring them the rains and temper 
their climate. 

Let us begin with the New World, the structure of 
which is more simple and easy to comprehend. 

The fundamental features of the structure of America, 
I repeat here, are the long and lofty barrier of the Andes, 
of the Bocky Mountains, which extends almost from one 
pole to the other, along the western coast of the two con- 
tinents ; then on the east, vast plains, interspersed with 
some mountain ranges of slight elevation. Let us see 
what is the effect of this disposition on the climate of both 
these continents. 

In South America, the principal body of which is dt- 

IS* 
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uated under the skj of the tropics, this dispositioa secures 
to the continent a copious supply of moisture. The plains 
of the east are open to the trade wind of the Atlantic, 
which sweeps over them unobstructed, and bears thith^ 
unceasingly the vapors of the ocean. The secondary chains 
of Brsual and of the Ghiyanas, from 5,000 to 7,000, do not 
rise high enough into the atmosphere to arrest it ; the only 
effect they Have, is to augment the falling showers, and to 
supply a more complete irrigation. The Orinoco, and 
the lower tributaries of the Amazon, the Tocantins, the 
San Francisco, and many others which flow from these 
two systems, are there to tell us. But it is not the same 
with the Andes. This chain, of which the crests and sum- 
mits lifb themselves everywhere into the region of perpetual 
snows, forms, by its elevation and continuity, an invincible 
obstacle to all the moist winds of the east. The vapors, 
having traversed the plateaus of Eastern Brazil, without 
lingering there long, accumulate and condense, and flow 
down their eastern slopes. All this zone at the foot of the 
Andes, is one of the best watered in the globe. Thus we 
see issuing from hence those immense streams; the 
Maranon, the king of the rivers of the earth, and all its 
tributaries, the Ucayale, the Bio Purus, the Madera, and 
many others, to which nothing is wanting but to flow 
through civilized countries, in order to rival in importance 
the Nile, the Ganges, and the Mississippi. 

But on the other side of the Andes all is changed. 
Neither the trade wind nor its vapors arrive at the western 
coast. Scarcely do the table lands of Peru and of Bolivia 
receive from them the latter benefits, by the storms which 
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burst out at the limit of the two atmospheres. The coast 
of the Pacific Ocean, from Pimta Parina and Amatope to 
far beyond the tropic, from the equator to Chili, is scarcely 
ever refreshed by the rains of the ocean. Deprived of the 
vapors ef the Atlantic by the chain of the Andes, these 
coimtries behold the vapors of the Pacific flittmg away 
with the trade wind, and no accidental breeze brings them 
back. Drought and the desert are flieir portion, and on 
the border of the seas, in sight, of the waves, they are re- 
duced to envy the neighboring countries of the centre of 
the continent, the gifts which the ocean refuses to them- 
selves, while lavishing them upon the others. Thus, 
under the same latitude, under the same tropical heavens, 
where the phenomena meantime are so regular, the two 
inclinations of the Andes have a 'climate perfectly opposite. 
In one of them, the richest vegetation; in the other, 
drought, and a parched soil, the nakedness of which is 
poorly disguised by the light robe of a thinly scattered 
vegetation. The Andes separate the two climates by a 
sharply cut line, and testify strongly to the importance of 
the part which is performed in climates by the moun- 
tain chains, and their situation relatively to the general 
winds. 

The northern and southern limits of this arid re^on are 
not where one would expect to find them at the first glance. 
The question is asked why the same causes do not hinder 
tibe rains from watering the coasts of Peru, under the 
equator, and of New Granada. But, besides that the 
depression of the Cordilleras towards the north allows the 
trade wind to round it and to reach the western side, let 
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US remember that ihid part of the coast coilrespondis neatly 
to the 2one of calms, in which the direct influence of the 
trade wind is nearly annihilated, and where almost daily 
rain storms bring back to the earth the vapors in tihie 
very places whence they have risen. The influence of this 
latter circumstance here neutralizes the action of tibe 
Andes. 

It is not the same at the souiiiem limit. Here, not only 
the chain is continuous, but it forms, in the lofty table 
lands of Southern Peru and of Bolivia, the broadest and 
the highest terrace of all the Andes, shutting out all com- 
munication between the two sides. Moreover, we are here 
upon the limit of iJie tropic, and the re^ons iii the neigh- 
borhood are often scantily supplied witii rains, as we shaU 
by-and-by understand. The lower regular trade wind 
begins, in fact, to blow there, and everywhere, as we know, 
flie sky remains serene. The upper, or return trade wind, 
does not yet fall tiiere ; so that the causes of the condensa- 
tion of vapor are wanting, and dryness of climate is tiie 
inevitable consequence. It is only at a greater cQstance, 
where the uppet trade wind reaches the surface again, tiiat 
tbe conflict of the winds commences, and with it the rains. 
On the coast of Bolivia, at the south of the Gulf of Arica, 
the two arefying influences unite and cause an almost 
absolute drought in the long desert of Atacama, which bor- 
ders the coast nearly to Chili. It is only in the latter 
cotmtry, where the return trade wind of the northrwest 
makes itself felt, that the rains recommence by degrees to 
water the earth. 

In the part of South America situated beyond tiie 
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tropical regions, the relative position of the Andes and of 
the plains on the east, produces oq opposite effect. The 
vapors of the Pacific caonot penetrate there. The return, 
or north-west trade wind, avoids the coast and reenters the 
Atlantic Ocean, or, driven aside bj^the Andes, comes back 
arefied and made continental, across the plains of Paraguay 
and of the Pampas. ' Hence the violent west wind, which 
in Buenos Ayres is called the Pampero, and which carries 
to the coast only the whirlwind of dust it has raised 
in the arid plains it traverses in its course. The western 
coast, on the contrary, receives with the return trade wind 
of the north-west, the vapors of the Pacific Ocean. Chili 
has rains in winter at the moment when the north-west 
reaches the neighboring regions of tixe tropics. More to 
the south, the winds of the sea which come from these 
parts, add their contingent and give ^ this southern point 
of America the continuous rains belongmg to the cool, 
temperate regions. Terra del Fuego and Gape Horn, at 
the confluence of all the sea winds, are incessantiy bathed 
by the rains or covered by the snows ; and the correctness 
of the description, not very flattering, which Forster ^ves 
us of that climate, has been confirmed by all the navigators 
who have travelled through that inhospitable region of fogs 
and tempests. 

Thus, in South America, the position of the plains and 
of the moimtains, combined with the prevailing direction 
of the sea winds, piy^duces the copious moistujre of the 
tropical portion and the relative dryness of the temperate. 

In North America, an analogous disposition of the reliefs 
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wd of tiie atoiospherical currents, would dotibflofls product 
the same dryness as in the plains of La Hata and the 
Pampas, if the deep out of the Gulf of Mexico opened ttie 
whole south of the continent to the wet winds of Hke tropes. 
Instead of coming from the interior of &e c<mtment, as in 
the temperate re^ons of Sonth America, the retnm trade 
wind, which enters by this broad gate, comes directlj from 
the seas, and has lost nothing of its vapors. It waters 
oopoasly in its coarse the whole Atlantic region and the 
western slope of the Alleghanies ; even the valley of the 
Mississippi shares, althou^ to a less degree, in its benefits. 
Towards the norOi, in the interior, tiie polar winds se^n 
to resnme their empire, and the moisture becomes less. 
It is thus that North America is more favored with rains 
tikan could be expected from its situation- westward of the 
return winds of the equator, and from its character as a 
continent. 

Along the western shore, from the cmists of Mexico, to 
60® of north latitude, we find the same succession of cli- 
mates as in South America, in latitudes nearly correspond- 
ing. Between the tropics, in the rear of the high table 
lands of Mexico, where the trade wind of the Atlantic does 
not come, drought reigns as on the coast of Peru. In Qie 
sub-tropcal re^on, where the south-west trade wind has 
still but little influence, the rains are slight ; iliey are 
ahnost none on the high table lands of California. Oregon, 
as well as Chili, has the winter nuns, which indicate the 
return of tiie iq)per trade wind to land ; they seem to 
penetrate even beyond the Bocky Mountains, east of which 
the winter rains are frequent. Here we find the sources 
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of die Misaouri. In tiie North, finally, in Russian Amer- 
icl^ where the ooaat bends in and forms a deep bay, the 
south-west winds strike the coast, and produce the contina- 
oua and copious rains, the temperate, equal climate, and 
the Yegetatbn of the coasts of Scotland and Norway. 

The investigftdon which we have just made of the die-, 
tribution of the rain in the two Americas shows the in^ 
fluence of tiie direction of the high chiuns, and of their 
positioa on the western coast. It is immense. Place the 
Andes along the Atlantic, and the marine trade wind is 
arrested and dried ; the table lands of Brazil, the endless 
plains of the Amazon, are nothing but a desert : No more 
of that wealth of vegetation, of those virjgiil forests, which 
now constitate their beauty; South America loses its 
character. 

Place the Rocky Mountains east of North America, open 
the plains of the Iifississippi to ilie south-west winds of the 
Pacific, and the climate becomes softer, more equal ; the 
plains are still better watered, perhaps ; nature has cer- 
tainly changed. But what would then become of the 
jffesent destinies, the entire future of this continent, if it 
were necessary to cross the desert table lands of Califor- 
nia, and their high mountain ranges, in order to reach 
the Mismsrippi from the Athintic coast ? What would be« 
come of its important rdations with the Old World, if 
America, averted from the civilised nations, looked only 
towards the Pacific Ocean and China ? 

K we now direct our attention to the Old World, 
we shaQ againfind tha same influence of the forms of re- 
lief. 
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Tropeal Afirica, and the greatest part of the East of 
this continent, present to us two, re^ons very unequally 
furnished with rains. On the north of the equator, the 
lands are less consohdated, ike plateaus isolated from each 
other. Abyssinia is far from Mandara, and that is &r from 
the Kong Mpuntains. The coast from Gape Guardafui to 
that of Zanguebar, is slightly elevated ; it permits the east 
winds of the Indian Ocean to penetrate the inland and to 
water all these parallels. The coasts of Senegambia and 
of Ghiinea are in the region of calms at the meeiang of the 
two trade winds, and owe to this circumstance their co- 
pious rains, their climate, moist and fruitful, but treacher- 
ous and fatal t^ the man of the North. 

On the south of the equator the plateaus are continuous ; 
but instead of beiqg in the West, as in America, the up- 
lands are in the East ; the eastern coast rises, and proba- 
bly reaches, in the chain of Lupata, the loftiest elevation 
of this part of the continent. Then the eastern coast ar- 
rests the vapors ; the rains there are every where abun- 
dant, from Cape Guardafui to Cape of Good Hope, while 
the vast elevated plains stretching from the west to the 
coasts of Congo, seem to present, as far as we know them, 
only sterility and drought under the same latitude, where 
we see the plains of the Amazon and of Brazil drenched 
every year by torrents of water. The contrast is com- 
plete ; and whence comes this difference, if not from tiie 
disposition of the reliefs in the two continents ? 

The re^on of Cape of Good Hope is watered <m the 
south-east coast during the summer, by the winds of th^ 
Indian Ocean. But in the whole West the climate is dry 
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except on a few points, and the Atlantic sends it only a 
few antunmal and winter rains. 

The North, finally, Sahara, is closed towards the east 
against the access of the winds ; its 8ab-tro|»ical position 
and the nature of its soil contribute farther to cause the 
deficiency of rain, which makes it one of the most vast 
and complete deserts in the world. 

Western Europe, by its position, by the absence of high 
continuous chains along its seaboards, is open to the equsr 
toiiai winds of the Atiantic which bring their moisture 
thither all the year. The small extent of its surface, the 
number of its inland seas, and of the deep bays cutting 
into its mass, and leaving no place very far fix)m some 
maritime basin, all these circumstances secure to it 
continued rains, mild climate, and that comparatively 
high temperature which belongs to it peculiarly. The 
numerous mountain chains, the endless diversity of soil, 
multiply the local condensations, as we have seen, and 
divide the continent into climatic regions as manifold as 
they are varied. Europe, alone, is witiiout a desert. 

In tropical Asia the monsoons and mountain ranges 
regulate the rains. The peninsula of India has the ndny 
seasons reversed on its two coasts ; but its plentiful rains 
ore reduced to a very small quantity on the plateaus of 
Deccan. All the region of Indo-China and of the great 
Aidatic archipelago is one of the best watered in the 
world. The conflict of the different winds, of which all 
this space is the theatre, the variety of the lands, so nur 
merously scattered there, and the discontinuity of the 

14 
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ohainsy whieli ew nowhere arrert tlM radi, are m lOflBgr 
causes that secure to the whole of ik such oofioiUBUNB of 
trc^cal raiiis. 

The HuDaLaya and the lofty chains of Cluiia stop Om 
course of the oqeau winds ; all beycHid, towards the inte* 
laatj IS a desert ; it is the Gobi, the Tangout, and the 
sandy seas of Turkestan. 

Australia is as yet so little known that it is impossiUe 
to analyse its cUmato, Nevertheless, what we havQ 
learned of lato years concerning the configuration of its 
relief, proyes that the hi^iest lands, as in Africa, are 
]^ed on the eastern border of the continent. The trade 
wind of the Pacific scarcely penetrates thither, and that 
of the temperate regions shuns the coast. Furthermore, 
the southern half is, for the greater part, in the sub^ 
tropical region, and seems to be deficient in mountains. 
Thus wp may believe that the interior is a desert. But 
the eastern coast. Botany Bay, and the Australian Alps, 
are better watered than Swan Biver, on the western coast, 
and the prosperity of the colimies established on these 
two shores, has, of necesedty, been in proportion. Tbd 
mean quantity of rain water which falls in this part of the 
world is estimated at twenty-five inches ; it is the most inso- 
kr, and yet, owing to these circumstances, and to its round- 
ed fonh, the most imperfectly watered of the c<mtinents* 
1£ what precedes did not inform us of this, the aspect and 
the slender forms of the vegetation, its attenuated leaves, 
which constitute its characteristic, would be snjfllcient to 
convince us of ihe &ct. 

Thus, gentlemen, if the gmend cUmaie$ are given by 
the latitude, that is^ by the spherical fonn of the earth, 
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ihe ipmtfl dma^j eharaotmiaed by ttie imeqval distrilm- 
tkn of the teiqieifttafeB and the riins, are the effdct of 
tibe grouping of fhe oontin^ts, and of the partkmlar die- 
|KMUion of their reliefe. 

In ^ point of view which sow oecitpies us, each con- 
tinent has its special character. South Ainerica is the 
most hdmid of tlra troi[^<Mil continents ; North America, 
tile best watered <tf the temperate continents, but the 
rains equally distributed ; Africa and Asia present the 
aheolvrte contrast of dry and moist in the 8one of the 
deserts which touches upon the regions bathed by flie 
laois of the tropics ; temperate Ana is the dryest of the 
mnrdiem continents. Europe combines tiie moisture of 
the maritime climate with a great variety of contrasts ; 
but they are all softened. Austndia, finally, is the dryest 
and poorest of tiie continents. 

1%e geneml law of the reliefe in the two worlds thus 
manifests its inSuence. The New World is that of plains, 
and the plams are open to the winds of the sea ; its con- 
tinental forms are less pieA up and massive ; it is, on the 
whole, the most humid. The Old World is that of 
pisteaus and of vast extents; drought is its portion. 
It is enough to recall the influence which these circum- 
stances of humidity or aridity exercise on the^ vegetation, 
the aspect, and tiie organized beings of a country, to fore- 
see that these great differences between one world and the 
otiier will be again reproduced in another domain. 

We have taken a rapid view of the variety of the phe- 
nomena to which tiie intermin^mg of the solid and liquid 
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elements, of land and irater, gires occacdon. It wofdd be 
easy, by a more detailed examination, to increase the num- 
ber of these contrasts, of which I have pointed out onlj 
the most general. But I have said enough for a sketch of 
this vast subject, and to enable you to take a glance at all 
the wealth of life that nature displays with means so 
simple. I will add only one consideration more, which 
will serve for a conclusion to what we have thus far sidd 
of this great contrast of the continental and oceanic hem- 
ispheres. 

We have seen, gentlemen, that it is from the combina- 
tion of the two elements that life is bom, a higher life thim 
that which belongs to either of them. It is neither the 
oceanic climate, nor the continental climate, which we 
Shan proclaim as the foremost climate of the world ; it is 
the combination of the two — ^it is the maritime climate. 
Here are allied the continental vigor and the oceanic 
softness, in a fortunate union, mutually tempering each 
other. Here the development is more intense, life more 
rich, more varied in all its forms. And when to these 
causes we further add the advantage of a tropical temper- 
ature, the forms of nature are, as it were, raised to their 
highest degree, and the wealth which it unfolds surpasses 
all that is elsewhere seen. I will cite only a single 
example : this will suffice. 

Nowhere on the surface of the globe, is the blending of 
the contmental and oceanic element so complete, and on 
so great a scale, as in the East Indies, and in that archi- 
pelago — ^the greatest in the world — ^which fills the space 
comprised between the south of Asia and Australia. Pea- 
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insdbsy wUoh are woilds, as thoae of Deeoan and Indo- 
Ou&a ; islaDdBy wUch ave onaH oontiAentB^ l&e Borneo 
aiftd SvOAixii ; a blending of ehains and plateauB, and of 
plains^ as on the oontinent ; and all this out xxpy bordered, 
or snnonnded by seas in the most diyersiied manner, 
bathed by the humid atmosphere of the tropios, and ex- 
posed to the burning rays of a yertiod snn — theee are all 
the B^eans of phyeneal life whioh nature can receiye. And 
thMi) n^i mi^ty, what admirable Vegetation ! We see 
at the same thne plants with broad and numerous leayes, 
the excesdiye expansion of which is always the proof of an 
exuberant humidity ; and those shrubs with concentrated 
and elaborated gums^ those spices, those arotnata, winch 
bear witness to the dry and intense heat of the continent. 
Xhere ufdifts its head the majestic Talipa palm, of which 
a single leaf, sixteen feet broad, and forty feet in cir- 
eumference, is enough to giye shade to a score of men at 
once ; and m the bosom of those yu^ forests grow the 
largest flowers in the world — ^the Baffleiida, whose gigantic 
eoroUa alone measured no less than thr^e feet in diam- 
0«er* 

There grow the cinnamon, the nutmeg, the pepper, and 
the cloyes, wMch all civilised nations have fetched thence 
from time immemorial^ 

Everything most grand and powerful of the productions 
of the animal world is there encountered. The rhino- 
oeros, the huge royal tiger, the orang outang, that great 
monkey with an expression of gravity in its aspect, the 
liioet perfect of animals, and that which seems to fore- 
shadow in its structure the complete configuration of the 

14* 
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human body, are aU inhabitants of those countries. If to 
these we add the mineral wealth, the gold and the diar 
monds, which there abound, we may pronounce these re- 
^ons the most richly endowed of the universe. 

But let us raise ourselves above the limits of the natural, 
into the re^ons of the historic world. Where have we 
beheld ail people and societies arrive at their highest per- 
fection, if not in Europe, that peninsular continent, the 
most indented and most maritime of all the continents ? 
Where do we see barbarism reign triumphant, if not in 
Africa and Australia, contii^ents shut off from all contact 
with the rest of the world, its seas and its people, by their 
continuous and unindented outlines ? This is neither the 
time nor the place for analysmg the causes of this phe- 
nomenon ; I now merely allude to the facts, intending to 
return to the subject hereafter. But I will add that it is 
not an isolated fact. Gall together your historical recol- 
lections, and cast your eyes upon this map of the world, 
and you will see that all the highly civilized peoples of the 
world, with the exception of one or two primitive nations, 
have lived, or still live, on the mar^ns of seas or oceans. 

The Chinese and the Hindoos unquestionably represent 
the most advanced state of civilization in Oriental Asia. 
In Europe, to name Phoenicia, Asia Minor, Greece, and 
Bome, is to enumerate all the highly cultivated peoples of 
antiqmty, and all have, as the theatre of their strifes and 
exploits, as well as for their connecting link, the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. To come to a later date, it is to the oceaik 
that Spain and Portugal owe the brilliant part they played, 
at the period when superb, discoveries doubled the extent 
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of the historic world. At this very hoar, to conclude, the 
might of England causes itself to be felt from one to the 
other extremity of the world. 

And in this new world of North America, which is en- 
tering on its great career among the nations tinder so 
happy auspices, is it not on the shores of the Atlantic that 
life is developed in its most active, most intense, and most 
exalted form ? Is this merely a chance consequence of 
the accidental debarkation at that point of the colonists of 
the Ancient World ? No, gentlemen, brilliant as may be 
the prospects to which the West may aspire from the exu- 
berance of its soil, life and action will always point toward 
the coast, which can only derive fresh accessions of pros- 
perity from the prosperity of the interior. The life of na- 
tions is in the commerce of the world, not only in a ma- 
terial, but even more m a moral point of view ; and it is 
because America is enthroned queen-like upon the two 
great oceans, that she will be called to play a part as me- 
diator between the two extremities of the world, of which 
no one can at this moment conceive the magnificent ex- 
tent. 

This, then, is the resolution of the contrast between the 
continental and the oceanic world, as regards the inter- 
mixture of their natures. It is in this region of contact 
between the sea and the ocean that life is unfolded in its 
most intense and diversified form ; and both in point of 
nature and of history, the maratime zone of every conti- 
nent enjoys a superiority over all others not to be ques- 
tioned or disputed. 
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LECTURE VIII. 

The marine currents — The motion of the seas due to other causes 
than that of the continental waters-^Various causes of the marine 
currents — Differences of temperature the prineiptdf aeiing tnd»- 
rectly by the winds^ directly by the unequal density of the waiers — 
Coincidence between the great atmospheric currents and the marine 
currents — System of general currents — The Equatorial current 
and the Polar currents — The currents of (he Piacific Ocean; oflhie 
Indian Ocean; of the Adantie Ocean — Contrast of the Old World 
^and the New — Disposition of their continental masses — Conse^^ 
quences — The Old World the Continental; ^e New the Oceanic 
— The first essentially temperate^ the second tropical-^Special 
character of the New World — Its strueture more simple — Ahun^ 
dance of its waters — Vegetation predominates on the Animai 
World — Incomplete development of the higher animals — Influence 
on the indigenous man — Conclusions. 

Ladies and Gbntlbhen :— - 

Thus far we have been studjing, in the grand contrast 
of land and water, the influence of the oceanic element 
on the continental world, of the wet upon the diy, mopd 
than that of the continents upon the oceans. This was the 
right order, because the continental world is much the 
more important. Nevertheless, we will not leave the sub- 
ject without saying, at least, a few words upon the actions 
which the continents, in their turn, exercise upon iiie 
oceans. Now, as this action of the lands is essentially 
limited to regulating and modifying the movements of the 
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oceanic waters, by their disposition, hj the forms of their 
coasts and their submarine relief, it will be sufficient for 
our purpose to take cognizance of the principal phenom- 
ena presented by the marine currents, without entering 
upon details which the shortness of the time allowed com- 
pels me to pass over in silence. 

The spectacle around us has accustomed us to see the 
continental waters in motion. We hear, without astonish- 
ment, the streams murmur in the meadows, the torrents 
roar in the mountains, and behold the rivers flow majes- 
tically along -their bed. The cause of thb motion of the 
water is &miliar. We know that ihe particles of this 
movable element, influenced by the hidden power of gravi- 
tation, move and flow untiringly, until they have reached 
die lowest place accessible to them. If in their course 
tiiey fall in with a basin having no exit, they gather there 
and put themselves into a state of equilibrium and repose, 
and they preserve their horizontal surface and their im- 
mobility, until driven from it by another force foreign to 
the first. Such are our peaceful lakes with pure and 
tranquil waters, whose mirror reflects the mountains that 
adorn their margin, the azure of the sky, and even the 
sli^test cloud floating in the atmosphere that bends over 
them. 

But these basins which here and there collect the living 
waters of the continents, are only the image, on a very 
small scale, of what the vast and deep basin of the oceans 
is for the whole of the waters of our planet. 

All the water springs which furrow the continents tend 
towards this common reservoir. Gushing from the height 
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of tlie table lands or ihe lofty CKUunits <^ liie 
ihey poor their waters firat fiom && to fafl faeaiikmg down 
<^ rapid elopea ; ihey traverse at a laore sober and tiiewh 
ured pace the long low jdains leading to tiie oeeaiiy i& 
wUeh, whan we behold their slower and slower aad iK»re 
sluggish inarch, their waves seem mwiffin^ to enter, as 
if coiUKnous that they were to be eonfoamd^ together, 
and to lose their ejostence thete« Here, in tru&, ends 
4iie ephemeral life of the rivers ; Aeir motion has ceued, 
they disappear in the imsnensity of that vast abjrss whemee 
tiiey had issued. 

We are, tiien, inslined to look upon tte basin of <ttte 
ooeans as containing waters in a state of rest, for the cause 
which sets the river waters in motion exists no longer ; the 
£fferences of level are annulled. Yet let us be cautious ; 
aQ ibis may well be only a first appearance. The very 
mobility of water, which prevents it from reflecting per- 
manent f(Hins, which levels all inequalities, renders it also 
accesfflble to the sli^test. external influences, and several 
causes succeed in impressing upon tins element, passive in 
the highest degree, the most variied motions. 

The winds raise the waves of the ocean by an aci»m 
wholly mechanical, and produce only a superficud and lo- 
cal Rotation ; but when they blow constantly in the same 
direction, they impart to the waters a transfer motion in 
the directiim of their own course. The sun and moon 
pass over the sur£EU» of the seas, and the entire mass 
of waters, obedient to the mighty attraction, p3es itself 
up in a vast sweH, whose summit follows the course of the 
dominant luminary. These are the tides. The maaqual 
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ptoiiiive of ik» »tao0phore on ihe diffBrent pobte of ihe 
oofim, wlifinoe iwki ^fiemioeB of leipel, and abore all, 
ibfl d^eroaoeii of teaqperaliire b^tveon tho tropioal and ibe 
polur aeaa, to wliioh oorrespond di&rent degrees of dens- 
Ugp, are so many more eausea diataibing the equilibrivm of 
Uta ooeanio ir«toA» and ereaidng in tbeir boaom yariooa mo- 
tions which continually tend to reestablish the equilibrium 
b«t without effecting it. Sometimes the superficial mass 
ia tmasported from east to west^ as in the great equatorial 
owrrent ; sometimes a deep and narrow band, a true oceaih 
ic river, flowing rapidly through waters comparatirely 
tauiquil, aa the Gulf Stream. Here» the currents meet 
aiad unite ; there they are superposed, and the upper 
and under ouvrents run in opposite directions. Erery- 
whttre is agitation ; nowhere absolute rest, which is as 
mdaiown to nature here as in all other quarters. 

The grei^r part of the causes, to say nothing of others 
more doubtful whidi it would be useless to mention here, 
c&sa act in concert to produce marine currents ; but it 
would be difficult to assign to each of them the exact 
portion of effect belonging to it. There is one, however, 
which seems to control all the rest by its power and tiie 
xoDstancy of its action, direct or indirect, and that is the 
diffiffence of temperature between the regions near the 
equator and those in the neighborhood of the poles. Now, 
since the general winds, as we have seen, owe their origin 
to this same cause, we shall not be surprised to find a sim- 
iknity, and, in some cases, a remarkable coincidence 
between the march of the great atmospheric currents and 
that of the general currents of the ocean. For, not only 
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do ttie winds act directly on the currents and sweep them 
forward in tEeir course, but the same forces drive tiliem 
both in a common direction ; the same obstacles, the con- 
tinentSi check their onward moyement, and force them to 
swerre in a similar mamier, from their ori^nal direction. 
A knowledge of the one will facilitate the understanding 
of ttie others. 

The most general fS3.ct to be noted here is the existence 
of the great equatorial current, as it has been agreed to 
call it, which seems a general transfer moyement of the 
tropical waters from east to west all round the globe, 
rather than a current properly so called. This grand 
phenomenon did not escape the sagacity of Oolumbus, 
who was also the first to discover it. ^^ It seems beyond 
a doubt," said he after one of his earliest voyages, ^^ that 
the waters of the ocean move with the heavens ; " that is, 
in the direction of the apparent course of the sun and 
stars. This great current is analogous to the trade winds ; 
it has ever been thought that these winds were the princir 
pal cause of it. But it is too deep and rapid to admit of 
being explained by their action alone. 

The difference of temperature between the tropical and 
polar seas, and the loss which the seas of the warm re- ' 
gions suffer from more active evaporation, would be a still 
more profound and irresistible cause. The colder and 
heavier waters of the polar regions perpetually tend to 
flow towards the warm and lighter waters of the equator, 
and to displace them. The existence of these polar cur- 
rents is demonstrated by the floating masses of ice which, 
swept on by the waters whence they had their being, accom- 
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plish every spring long pilgrimages towards the wanner 
regions, and stray even as far as the 40® of latitude. 
Like the atmospheric currents setting from these same 
quarters, they occupy the lower part of the domain of the 
oceans, while the warm waters of the equator spread over 
their surface. Hence the astonishing spectacle of those 
majestic icebergs, of which only an eighth part is visible, 
while the rest is sunk in the depths of the sea, continuing 
their solemn progress southward, and, on meeting the Gulf 
Stream, moving on in a direction opposite to the course of 
its waters, proving thus that the waters enveloping their 
bases pursue without obstruction their southward course. 
The polar currents, while advancing towards the equatorial 
regions, gradually make a bend westward, like the winds, 
und^r the influence of the earth's rotation, and at the 
meeting in the tropics are transformed into a vast move- 
ment from east to west. Add to this general tendency of 
the deep waters the direct and constant action of the 
trade winds upon their surface, and that of the tides which 
act in the same direction, and the cause of this phenom- 
enon will appear to you, if not fully explained, at least 
sufficientiy accounted for. 

The grand equatorial current is still more disturbed 
than the trade winds, by the continents which arrest their 
progress and cause the waters to flow back in very differ- 
ent and often opposite directions to their original course. 
Each of the three great oceans forming a separate basin, 
and presenting a collective combination of physical ciiv 
cumstances which modify the march of the oceanic cur- 
rents in a peculiar manner, we proceed to pass them 

15 
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in review successively, be^nning with the Pacific 
Ocean, whose system is more simple than that of the 
two others. (See plate i.) 

The Pacific Ocean, owing to its vast extent, gives full 
and unimpeded sweep to the general currents in a more reg- 
ular manner than either of the others. The Antarctic po- 
lar current, bent eastward by the prevailing winds t>f these 
re^ons, strikes the western coast of America between 50** 
and 40^ south latitude. It divides into two branches, of 
which one runs southward, doubles Oape Horn, and carries 
its waters on to the Atlantic. The second and principal 
passes along the coast of Chili and Peru, cooling the cli- 
mate by the low temperature of the waters it bears, which 
are ftom 10^ to 12^ Centigrade, or firom 18* to 22* Fah- 
renheit colder than the neighboring sea off Lima. The'^cur- 
rent, to which it has been proposed, on good grounds, to 
give the name of Humboldt, who was the. first to prove 
itB Origin and abnormal temperature,- suddenly quite the 
coast near the height of Punta Parina, and goes on to 
form the grand equatorial current. 

This latter occupies a breadth of nearly 50 on the two 
sides of the equator, and goes beyond the tropics, north 
and south. It follows its peaceful and majestic course, 
unobstructed, with an average speed of from 30 to 35 
miles a day, to the chain of islands that fringe the conti- 
nents of Asia and Australia. On the north it reaches 
Formosa, and, running upon the coast of China, turns off 
and passes to the north-east, along the shores of Japan. 
On the south, it is already disturbed by the monsoons, and 
loses its way in the labyrinthine mazes of the grand Asir 
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atic archipelago, yrhoBe seas heave idth iihe Tiolent cur- 
rents that add further to the dangers of Navigation in 
these stormy seas. 

In the northern part of this ocean, the west winds reiga- 
ing there determine a drift current, which advances to 
the American coasts and conducts the waters southward 
along the shores of Oalifomia, whence they doubtless reen* 
ter the equatorial current, to commence a new circuit. 

The polar currents seem to be almost nothing. The 
bank or neck, which in all probabilify unites the neigh- 
boring points of the continents of Asia and America under 
the waters of Behring's Strait, hinders the under currents 
coming from the pole from entering this basin, while the 
warmer waters of the Pacific pass on the surface into the 
Frozen Ocean. 

In the Indian Ocean, the equatorial current, like the 
trade wind, is broken. In the region of the monsoons, or 
the northern region, the currents follow alternately the di- 
rection of these periodical winds, and flow with them six 
months in one direction, and six months in another. But 
in the South, where the trade wind retains its empire, the 
normal current holds its way, narrows as it approaches 
Madagascar, passes north of that island, and, stemmed by 
the coast of Africa, enters the channel of Mozambique* 

Jammed into this narrow passage it acquires the enor- 
mous speed of 4 or 5 miles an hour, and, reinforced 
south of Madagascar by another branch, reaches in its 
rapid course the Cape of Good Hope, and the great Keedle 
bank, lp3 Lagullas, the borders of which it follows at a 
distance from the coast. Here it divides ; one part en- 
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counters iiie current setting from the southern Atlantic, 
and with it reenters the Indian Ocean. The other branch 
doubles the Cape, enters the Atlantic, and, flowing along 
the western coast of Africa, proceeds to blend its waters 
with those of the equatorial current of this third ocean. 

The forms of the Atlantic Ocean, so characteristic, the 
small breadth it presents in the region of the equatdr, the 
deep windings of the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, in which nearly all the topical waters of this ocean are 
accumulated, as in a receptacle having no outlet, give to its 
currents an aspect both more marked and less normal. The 
equatorial current does not there assume its customary 
proportions, while the return current, the Gulf Stream, is 
exhibited in a very unusual manner. These are the two 
salient features necessary to study first. 

The equatorial current connects itself with the current 
of the Cape of Good Hope issuing from the Indian Ocean. 
Starting from the coasts of Southern Afirica, it soon ex- 
tends both sides of the line, widens considerably, and flows 
across the ocean at the rate of 2 to 3 miles an hour. Hav- 
ing reached the coasts of America at Cape Bocca, it 
divides, one branch flowing southward, along the coasts 
of Brazil, and, together with the waters of the south- 
em basin, resumes the route of the cape and the Indian 
Ocean. The other and principal branch takes a west- 
northwest direction, rolls its waters along the shores of 
Guyana, enters the Caribbean Sea, which Eennel calls 
a sea in motion, rather than a current, penetrates into the 
Gulf of Mexico, of which it makes the circuit, and, passing 
before the mouths of the Mississippi, arrives at the narrow 
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passage between the point of Florida and the Island of 
Gaba, whence it comes forth under another name. 

In truth, the accumulated and moving waters of the Ca- 
ribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico are the inexhaustible 
source of that torrent of warm water, which, under the 
name of the Gulf Stream, precipitates itself oyer th6 
breakers of Bahama, flows along the coast of Florida, at a 
rate varying from 2 to 5 miles an hour, according to the 
season, and keeps on its way upon a line parallel to the shore 
at a short distance from its mar^, until it passes beyond 
Gape Hatteras. The Stream, hitherto narrow, deep, and 
rapid, meets in this vicinity the cold waters fix)m the 
north, and the sand banks running along at a distance from 
the coasts as far as the southern part of Newfoundland. 
Bepulsed by these obstacles, it makes a suddeti turn to the 
east, becomes much broader, spreads over the surface, and 
goes henceforth on its slackened course to the Azores, 
whence it bends towards the south in order to recommence 
from the coasts of Africa the immense cycle of its never- 
ending rotation. 

These warm waters of the tropics advance north- 
W(ard even beyond the limits we have just indicated. 
Driven by the south-east winds prevailing in the north- 
em Atlantic, they proceed to bathe the coasts of the North 
of Europe, the temperature of which they soften, and 
often deposit on the lonely shores of Scotland and Norway 
the plants and seeds of the tropical regions, — ^unanswer^ 
able witnesses of their distant course. 

On seeing the narrow breadth of the Gulf Stream from 
its origin to Cape Hatteras, one is led to ask hour it can be 

15* 
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sufficient to cover with warm water the immense sorfibce 
it occupies from this point all the way to the Azores. The 
beautiful explorations, executed under the able direction of 
Professor Bache, Superintendent of the Coast Survey, 
^ve the answer ; for numerous thermometrical soundings 
prove that off this cape* the depth of the current is such, 
that at 3,000 feet below the surface it still presents nearly 
the same differences of temperature which distinguish it 
fo)in the surrounding sea, and clearly mark its limits. 
It is doubtless these deep waters which' appear at the 
surface when it becomes broad ; for as it loses in speed, 
the warm waters are free to ascend and take the place 
assigned to them by their lesser density, at the same time 
that this very cause favors the accumulation of the waters 
in the part of the current where its progress is slackened. 
It only changes form, and in advancing, must lose in deplli 
what it gains in width. 

The polar currents of the Atlantic are perceptible chiefly 
on the coasts of America. Hudson's and Baffin's Bay, and 
the Sea of Greenland pour their waters and their ice 
along the eastern coast of the continent, and contribute 
doubtless to lower the temperature. 

Such are the most salient features of the vast picture 
presented by the oscillations of the ocean waters. Although 
we have merely touched upon the subject, we know abeady 
enough, I believe, to be convinced that, if the causes of 
these movements flow, for the most part, from the general 
laws regulating the physical constitution of the globe, their 
evolutions and the special and individual characters that 
they assume in each ocean, are an immediate result of the ^ 
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coDfigoraiion and disposition of fhe terrestrial masses form- 
ing the basin of the seaa. 

The great oceanic currents are one of the grandest 
phenomena presented by the wise economy of nature. 
Their extent, the prodigious length of their course, in 
some nearly equal to the circumference of the globe, fill us 
with astonishment, and leave far behind everything of this 
description to be seen in the water courses of the conti- 
nents. Owing to these permanent streams, the sea waters 
mingle from pole to pole, and move with sleepless flow 
from the Pacific to the Indian Ocean, and from this to ihe 
Atlantic ; and this unending agitation preserves their 
healthfiilness and purity. Like the winds, the currents 
tend to equalize differences, to sofben extremes. 

The cold waters of the Antarctic pole temper the scorch- 
ing heats of the coast of Peru ; the warm waters of the Gulf 
Stream lessen the severity of the climate of Norway and the 
British islands. Their importance is no less in the relations of 
the people and the commerce of the nations. It is the cur- 
rents which, together with the winds, trace the great lines of 
communication upon the highways of the oceans, favoring 
or obstructing the intercourse of one country with another, 
bringing near together places apparently the most remote, 
separating others that seem to touch each other. Their 
importance in nature and history, cannot fail to impress 
the minds of all. 

We abandon the ocean, and shall, henceforth, occupy 
ourselves only with the continental masses. To study 
them better in their analogies and their differences, to 
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detect their tnie character, we shall concdder them sao- 
cessiyely in their natural groups, under two different 
points of view, which we have already indicated ; I mean 
as the Old World and the New, then as the Northern and 
Southern contments. Let us be^ with the contrast of 
the Old World and the New. 

The most prominent feature of the arrangement of the 
continents is, in &ct, the grouping of the two Americas in 
one hemisphere, and that of the four others in another 
hemisphere. This division of the continents into two 
worlds is so evident from the first glance, and is at the same 
time so convenient in practice, that it has passed into 
common speech as one of those observations admitting 
no contradiction. 

But to bring out prominentiy the contrast of these two 
worlds, they must be studied more in detail than we have 
thus far done ; we must compare them, in order to deduce, 
by the comparison itself, the special character of each. 
This Tfi what we are going to i^tempt. We have al- 
ready seen that they differ in the forms of their relief 
and in their climate ; we eAuJI further see that these fun- 
damental differences produce analogous effects in the or* 
ganized^beings, and in the entire physical life of each of 
the two worlds. Finally, we shall speak of the manner 
in which they act upon each other and seem, by their 
very nature, destined not to live isolated, but to form to- 
gether a single organism, a grand harmony. 

During the whole of this study, please to remember, 
gentiemen, that we are in the realm of nature, and not 
in that of history. The America we are seeking to un 
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derstand is that whicli Golombos and his successors dis- 
covered, still entirely a virgin world, centuries ago ; and 
not the New World of history, of which we shaU have 
to speak later, that has come to plant itself on that soil. 

A general comparison of the two groups of conti- 
nents, will call to mind some of the leading features 
we have already become acquainted with, and add some 
others. 

The Old World and the New World differ in the 
groupings, and in the number and extent of the conti- 
nents composmg them ; in their astronomical situation, 
with respect to the climatic zones ; in the general direc- 
tion of their lands ; in their interior structure. This 
assemblage of opposite characters secures to each of them 
a climate, a vegetation, and an animal kingdom, peculiarly 
their own. 

I say first, in their groupings : — 

The Old World is composed of four continents. Set- 
ting aside Australia, which is only an island in the midst 
of the oceanic hemisphere, it numbers three, ail very 
near each other, aggregated, and forming an oval com- 
pact mass, whose extent far surpasses that of every other 
terrestrial space. It presents a solid extent of land, the 
most vast, the most unbroken, the least accessible in its 
centre to the influences of the ocean. The Old World is 
preeminentiy the (mitinentaL world. 

The New World has only two continents, North Amer- 
ica and South America, America and Columbia, as I 
should like to call them — ^to render justice where right 
belongs — ^if it were not forbidden to change names conse- 
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crated by long usage. These two contanents are not 
grouped in one mass, nor placed side by side, but sepa- 
rated from each other, not touching upon their long sides, 
but by their exterior angles, standing in line, rather than 
grouped. They are situated in two opposite hemispheres, 
and thus more distant from each other, apparently, and 
less neighbormg. 

The result of this remarkable disposition is that narrow, 
lengthened, slender form we see in the New World. No 
portion of the interior is very remote fix)m the sea- 
coasts; ererywhere it ^ves access to the influences of 
the ocean, in the midst of which it is placed, like a long 
island. This form ahready, contrasted with that of the Old 
World, ^ves to it its character. The New World is es- 
sentially ocec^nic. 

The astronomical position, relatively to the climatic 
zone, is also not the same in the two worlds. 

The Old World is, as it were, crowded back upon the 
north of the equator ; it belongs, for the most part, to the 
northern hemisphere and to the temperate zone. Of the 
three principal continents composing it, the two whose 
importance is by far the greatest, Europe and Asia, are 
temperate. Asia penetrates the torrid regions only by the 
southern peninsulas ; Europe at no point ; Australia is 
sub-tropical; Africa only is truly tropical. Even if we 
take in the last two continents, more than two-thirds of 
the lands are situated in the temperate regions, one-third 
only in the equatorial re^ons. The Old World is then 
essentially temperate. 

In the New World the lands are distributed in a man- 
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ner nearly equal in the two zones and in the two hemis- 
pheres. We find that the countries it includes, those 
which are the most richly endowed, are edtnated under 
the sun of the tropics. Compared with the Old World, 
the New World is tiius essentially tropical. 

The general direction of the lands, or the direction in 
which their length extends, is the inverse in the two 
worlds. The Old World has its greatest prolongation from 
east to west, in the line of the parallels ; the New World 
from north to south, in tiie direction of the meridians. 
Both have a length of ahout 7,500 miles, hut the hreadth 
of the Old World is nearly douhle that of the New. This 
disposition is of the greater consequence for the distri- 
bution of the climates in each of them, since this con- 
figuration coincides, as we have seen, with the interior struc- 
ture, with the direction of the principal moimtain chsdns 
and of the table lands. From one end to the other of 
the Old World, over a space of several thousand miles, 
the migratory tribes are able to pursue their adventurous 
roaming course by following, according to their custom, 
the great features of relief of the soil, without witnessing 
any change in the vegetation or the animals that sur- 
round them. They change place, but not climate, nor 
ways of life. This edmilarity of climates over long spaces 
is, then, a property of the Old World, and must have 
singularly favored the dispersion of the primitive tribes. 

In the New World, on the contrary, the zones of similar 
climates are short and numerous ; and if we travel over 
the whole length of the two Americas, we pass twice in 
succession through all the temperatures, from the frozen cli- 
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mate of fhe pole to that of the equator, and from the burn- 
ing climate of the equator to that of the poles. This di- 
yemty of climate gives their character to the Americas. 

Meantime, the interior structure modifies in the two 
woiMs these climatic relations, in such a manner as to 
correct the uniformity of climate in the Old by more 
marked contrasts, and the too great diversity of the New, 
by gentler and better graduated transitions. We shall 
see this as we proceed to a closer examination of the 
structure of the two Americas, which will particularly 
occupy us this eyening. 

The maps we shall make use of in this inquiry, and 
that you see before you, require perhaps some explanar 
tion. They are intended to enable the eye to take- in 
by a fidngletglance the different elevations of relief; we 
see here the low plains, the table lands and the mountains, 
each indicated by a particular color. - (See plate i.) I 
need not call your attention to the usefulness of substitu- 
ting, in teaching geography, such physical maps, for the 
fiat and perfectly unmeaning charts found in the common 
atlas. 

What characterizes the interior structure of the New 
World is its simplicity. In place of the variety of the 
Old World, where, in spite of a few general features 
common to both, each continent is, as it were, cast in a 
separate mould, the two Americas seem absolutely formed 
upon the same plan. This plan may be sketched out in 
a few lines. Two triangles, their vertices turned to the 
south, one situated northwest of the other; the long 
cord of the Bocky Moimtains and of the Andes, running 
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tiie length of the extreme western coast, and binding 
the two continents together ; great plains on the east, 
fonning the larger part of their surface ; a slightly ele- 
vated chiun along the Atlantic coast of both, ttie Allegha- 
nies in North America, the Serra do Espinhago and the 
Serra do Mar of Brazil, in South America ; finally, in the 
centre, three short, transverse chains, that of Parime, in 
the Ghiyanas, that of Venezuela, and that of the great 
Antilles, broken into a number of islands ; — these, in a 
few words, are all tiie essential features of this vast division 
of the world. 

That which constitutes the richness of organization in 
the continents, is the number and abundance of internal 
contrasts calling out at once the activity of nature and 
that of man. The Old World is full of tbtm ; America 
has only a small number, all tending to disappear by rea- 
son of the structure itself. 

Thus in Asia and Europe, the line of the highest lands, 
the continental axis, extending from the Himalaya to 
the Alps and the Pyrenees, divides these two continents 
into two unequal parts, one north and one south, opposite 
in climate, m vegetation, and even in races. Scarcely 
anywhere is the transition from one to the other gradual ; al- 
most everywhere it is abrupt and sudden. The table lands 
of Tubet and frigid Mongolia touch the tropical plains of 
China and of the Indies ; -the traveller who passes the Alps, 
abandons the severe landscapes and the firs of the North, 
to descend, by a single day's journey, into the ever verdant 
gardens and the Qrange groves of fair Italy ; he exchanges 
the cold mists of the. North for the sun of the South, and 

16 
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often leaves on cme snde, tiie snows and firoets of winler, to 
find on the otber, the warm breatih of Sfwing, its Terdnre 
and its flowers. 

This striking contrast between the North and the 
South reflected in the character and hist<»j of all the 
nations of Asia and Europe, is doubtless found in Amei^ 
ica; nowhere is it better known than in this country. 
But in nature it is almost effihced, it is softened down. 
It does not form a barrier; it nowhere presents an 
abrupt change; nowhere breaks the unity. On account 
of the continued plains of the continent, we see the natural 
character of the North gradually melt into that of the 
South. Between the shores of the Frozen Ocean and the 
Gulf of Mexico there lies the whole distance from the icy 
regions to the tropics. But it is only slowly, and oyer 
bug spaces, that we pass through the transition. From 
the treeless polar plains, where flows the Mackenzie Biver, 
whose only covering is the mosses and the Jichens, 
we pass only by degrees to the coniferous forests of 
Lake Superior ; then to the oaklands of Wisconsin ; the wal- 
nuts, hickories, and the chestnuts of Ohio and Kentucky 
next appear ; farther south, the magnolia and the palmetto 
already herald the air of the tropics and the neighbor- 
hood of the Gulf of Mexico. Two thousand four hundred 
miles separate the extremes of this scale of vegetation 
which almost touch each other in the Himalaya. 

It is, moreover, to these vast plains, which offer no ob- 
stacles to the disseminati(xi of the species, and to the 
absence of great chains firom east to west, that we un- 
doubtedly owe the appearance, at the North, of plants and 
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aiumafe lihat seem to belong only to the tropical re^ons* 
It is xiot without surprise that the European landing on 
these shores sees die humming bird, that diamond of the 
tropics, glancing in the sun in a country which winter 
elothes, during long months, in a thick mantle of snow and 
ice. 

It is the same towards the South, where we see the pahn 
trees and the parrots of &e tropics, here and there, as fiir 
as Ihe Pampas of Buenos Ayres, much beyond their 
natural limits. 

Thus the contrast between the North and the South is 
softened, reduced ; but it is not annihilated ; it exists on a 
great scale from one of the continents to the other : for 
North America is temperate, and South America is trop- 
ical. 

America is cut by the Andes into two parts, east and 
west, as Asia and Europe are cut into two parts, north 
and south. But this contrast also is almost neutralized, 
as we shall soon understand. 

The inequahty is here carried to the extreme, to such a 
reduction of one of the parts, that it loses its importance, 
and, so to speak, its power of reaction. The western 
coast, dry and barren, has not extent and influence enough 
to enter upon an effectiye rivalry with the vast countries of 
the East. Moreover, the difficulty of communication ren- 
ders the mutual action and the intercourse between the 
countries situated at the foot of the two inclinations, still 
more rare. Finally, the two- sides of the Andes, being 
under the same latitudes, have the same, or nearly the 
same climate, and only differ in the degree of moisture or 
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drfmeas {ailing to their portion. The West of ilie two 
AmericaB is only a narrow strip, not to be compared with 
the great plains of the East occupying nearly the entire 
continent, and giving it its character. 

America is then less rich in internal contrasts than 
the Old World, but it has more of unity, becanse it is 
more simple. XJndoabtedly in this uniformity of structure, 
in this absence of obstacles to a free circulation from 
end to end of this world, we are to look for one of the 
principal causes of that common character, of that Amer^ 
ican physiognomy which strikes us in all the organized 
beings of this continent, and which we find again in man 
himself, in the Indian, all the tribes of whom, from the 
banks of the Mackenzie Biver to Patagonia, have the same 
coppery tint and a family likeness in the features, impos- 
sible to mistake. 

The climate of the New World, compared with that of 
the Old, is distinguished by the abundance of pluvial 
waters, in general, by a greater humidity. We have seen 
in what manner this phenomenon is the consequence of its 
narrow and lengthened form ; of the opening of the great 
plains — that is, of the two continents ahnost entire — to 
the winds of the sea ; of the absence of high mountains 
in.the East ; in a word, of the configuration and general 
exposure of this part of the globe. While the Old World, 
with its compact figure, it vast plateaus, its high lands in 
the East, receives only an average of 77 inches of water 
by the year under the tropics, America receives 116 
inches. The temperate regions of Europe have 34 inches ; 
North America, 89 inches, 
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Add to this abundance of water, the extent of plains 
which permit the development of vast systems of water 
oonrsesy and you will understand the existence of that in- 
numerable multitude of rivers and lakes, which are one of 
ihe most characteristic features of the two Americas. 
Notwithstanding a much smaller extent than that of the 
Old World, the New possesses the largest rivers on the 
earth ; the richest in waters, those whose basins occupy 
the vastest spaces. Where can we find, on the surface of 
the ^obe, a river equal to the mighty Maranon, that 
g^mt among the rivers of the earth, gathering its waters 
firom a sur£Bbce of a million and a half square miles, and 
bearing them to the ocean, after a course of 8,000 miles ? 
This mighty monarch receives in his progress the homage 
of tributaries, each of which, by its greatness and the 
abundance of its waters, would suffice for the wants of 
a whole vast country. Such are the Ucayaie, the Bio 
Purus, the Bio Negro, above all, the Madera, livalling in 
importance the river to which it yields .the honor of 
giving a name to dxeir united waters. The &rther it 
advances in its majestic course, the more its proportions 
increase ; and before arriving at the ocean, its broad sheet, 
firom the middle of which the eye cannot reach the banks, 
seems rather to be a fresh-water sea, flowing sluggishly 
towards the ocean basin, than a river of the continent. 
Far from its mouth, the fresh and muddy waters of the 
Amazon are still distinguished at a glance of the eye from 
the saline and limpid waters of the ocean ; and tixeir slime, 
borne along by their currents, goes to form, fiirther north, 
a new soil on the shores of the continent. 

16» 
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In the other continent, the Father of Waters, liie mighty 
lifisffls^ppi, the second of the rivers of the earth, eqnals in 
length the Maranon itself; for its winding coarse is 3,000 
miles. Bat its basin covers only from 8 to 900,000 square 
nules. Who does not know the importance of tributaries 
like the Itlissouri, which wrongly ^ves up its name for that 
of its less powerful brother ; like the Ohio, the Beautifiil 
River, the stream with transparent waters ; like the Arkan- 
sas, and so many others composing that vast system of ar- 
teries that vivify the whole West, and that are destined 
to assume daily a greater and greater importance ? And 
these immense rivers are not isolated. At the side of the 
Maranon, the La Plata has a course of not less than 
1,900 miles, and more than a million of square miles send 
it their waters. At the side of the Missisedppi, the St. 
Lawrence has a course of 1,800 miles, and a basin of 
nearly a million of square miles. 

The Old World offers nothing similar. The greatest 
of its rivers, the Yan-tse-Kiang in China, has a course of 
only 2,500 miles. The Ganges and the Nile are far from* 
equalling it. The Volga, the greatest of the rivers of 
Europe, exhibits a course of only 1,700 miles, and if it 
were necessary to enumerate in America rivers like the 
Rhine, so celebrated, it would be almost by hundreds that 
we should have to citelhem. 

And what shall we say of the abundance of its lakes ? 
The group of the great lakes of Canada, so character- 
istic of North America, finds nowhere a parallel. It 
contains at once the largest lakes in the world, and the 
greatest mass of fresh water united on the surface of the 
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continents. These vast seas of fresh water, together with 
the St. Lawrence, ^cover a surface of nearly 100,000 
Bqnare miles, and it has been calculated that they conttun 
ahnost one-half of all the fresh waters on the surface of 
our planet. They, too, are not alone, and a glance of 
the eye at the map, enables us to perceive in the North a 
multitude of lakes but little inferior in extent : the lake 
Athapescow, Winnipeg, Slave Lake, the Great Bear, are 
worthy to figure side by side with the lakes of Canada and 
of the St. Lawrence. 

The rivers and the lakes are the wealth, and justly form 
the boast of America. No continent possesses so great a 
number, or those of such large extent, so well provided 
with water, so navigable. Not only do they fertilize the 
rich countries they traverse, but they are now, and will 
become still more so, the great highways of commerce be- 
tween all the parts of this vast world ; we already see 
enough to hope everything of the future. 

Thus, gentlemen, the watery element reigns in the New 
World ; add to this, that half of its lands are exposed to 
tiie rays of the tropical sun, but that, all the conditions 
being equal, America is, on the whole, a little less warm 
than the Old World, and we shall have the essential fea- 
tures of its climate. The oceanic climate — ^this is what 
America owes to the fundamental forms and the relative 
disposition of its lands ; while the Old World is indebted 
to the preponderance of the dry and continental climate. 

Let us now follow out the consequences of these' phys- 
ical circumstances upon the development of organic be- 
ings, and the character of the New World will come out 
in all its clearness. 
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The warm and the mcrist — ikeae are die moet &yorable 
conditions for (he production of an exuberant vegetataoii. 
Now, the vegetable covering is nowhere so general, the 
vegetation so predominant, as in the two Americas. Be- 
hold, under the same parallel where Africa presents cmly 
parched tablelands, those boundless virgin forests of the 
ba£dn of the Amazon, those selvas, almost unbroken over 
a length of more than 1,500 miles, forming the most 
gigantic wilderness of this kind that exists in any conti- 
nent. And what vigor, what luxuriance of vegetation ! 
The palm trees, with their slender forms, calling to mind 
that of America itself, boldly uplift their heads 150 or 200 
feet above the ground, and domineer over all the other trees 
of these wilds, by their height, by their number, and by the 
majesiy of their foliage. Innumerable shrubs and trees 
of smaller height fill up the space that separates their 
trunks ; climbing plants, woody-stemmed twining lianos, ior 
finitely varied, surround them both with their flexible 
branches, display their own flowers upon the foliage, and 
combine them in a solid mass of vegetation, impenetrable 
to man, which the axe alone can break through with suc- 
cess. On the bosom of their peaceful waters swims the 
Victoria, the elegant rival of the Bafflesia, that odorous and 
gigantic water lily, whose white and rosy corolla, 15 inches 
in diameter, rises with dazzling brilliancy from the midst of 
a trsdn of immense leaves, softly spread upon the waves, a 
single one covering a space of six feet in width. The rivers 
rolling their tranqinl waters under verdurous domes, in 
the bosom of these vast wilds, are the only paths that nar 
ture has opened to the scattered inhabitants of these rich 
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soUtades. Elsewhere, in Mexico and Yucatan, an invad- 
ing vegetation permits not even the woi^ of man to 
exist ; and the monuments of' a civilization comparatively 
ancient, which the antiquary goes to investigate with care, 
are soon changed into a mountain of verdure, or demol- 
ished, stone after stone, by the plants piercing into their 
chinks, pushing aside with vigor, and breaking witii irre- 
sbtible- force, all the obstacles that oppose their rapid 
growth. 

South America, and particularly the basin of the Am- 
azon, is the true kingdom of the pahn trees ; nowhere 
does this noble form of vegetation show itself under a 
greater number of species. This is a sign of the prepon- 
derating development of leaves over every other, part of 
tiie vegetable growth ; of that expansion of foliage, of 
tiiat leafaiessj which is peculiar to warm and moist cli- 
mates. America has none of those plants with slender, 
shrunken leaves, like Africa and New Holland. The 
Ericas, or heather, so common, so varied, so characteristic 
of the flora of the Cape of Good Hope, is a form un- 
known to the New World. There is nothing which re- 
sembles those Metrosideri of AMca, those dry Myrties 

4 

(JQncalyptus) and willow-leaved acacias, the flowers of 
which shine with the liveliest colors, but whose narrow 
foliage, turned edgewise to the vertical sun, casts no 
shadow. Everywhere, long and abundant leaves, an intense 
yerdure, a strong and well-nurtured vegetation, these are 
what we find in tropical America. 

North America, in spite of its more continental climate, 
Aares no less in this character of the New World. The 
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beauty and extent of the Tast forests {hat coyer its sdl, 
tbe yariety o^ the arborescent species composing them, 
the strong and lofty me of the trees which grow there, 
all these are too well known for me to stop to describe 
them. It is because to a more abundant irrigation this 
continent adds a soil edightly mountainous, ahnost every- 
where fertile, securing to it always an equal moistore, a 
more abundant harvest of all the vegetables useful to 
man. 

Not only is the vegetation abundant in the New World, 
but it is universal, and this is a further characteiistic 
distinguishing it from the Old. We do not see there 
those vast deserts, so common in the other continents, 
and occupying a considerable portion of their sur- 
face. The deserts of Galiforma and that of Atacama 
are exceptions, and, compared with those of A£ica and 
Asia, scarcely seem made for anything except to serve as 
specimens. The llaDos of Orinoco, which their geologi- 
cal nature dooms apparently to the fate of Sahara, are co- 
piously watered during the rainy season, and are covered 
then with an admirable vegetation. Life, which seemed 
almost to slumber, almost extinguished, springs up again 
more beautiful and more vigorous. To the powdered 
sand swept along by the winds, succeed rich pastures, 
where range a multitude of indigenous animals, mingled 
with herds of horses, and wild asses, coming from Europe ; 
and thousands of reptiles buried in the watery slime during 
the dry season, reappear, and fill again with life the ten^ 
porary rivers and lakes with which these valleys are then 
* overflowed. The pampas themselves are not without veg- 
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etation, and support at all times numerous herds. And 
who is ignorant that the vast prairies of the Mississippi 
and the Missouri produce eyery year an abundant vege- 
taticm, <»i which feed the bisons and the other ¥^d tenants 
of the countries. 

But what becomes of the animal in the peculiar kingdom 
of vegetation ? BlesEongs are shared ; all treasures do not 
belong to one country alone. This luxuriant vegetation, 
it might be said, seems to stifle the higher life, in the 
animal world. Animal life is, as it were, overruled, en- 
feebled ; it does not occupy here the first rank, which is 
its due ; for that which favors it is dry heat, the continental 
element. 

From one end to the other of the animal scale, the 
families that seem to give to these countries their charac- 
ter, by the number of their species and by their relative 
abundance, are those which connect themselves, by their 
mode of life, with the aqueous, or with the vegetative 
element. 

Hence, nothing is more splendid, more sparkling, than the 
insect world in South America. The inexhaustible variety 
of their species, the brilliancy of their colors, the size of 
their bodies, make them one of the most beautiful omar 
ments of these regions. Here live the Hercules beetle, 
the largest of the Coleoptera ; and those brilliant but- 
terflies wiih broad wings, the Menelaus, the Adonis, 
the Achilles, whose varying colors glitter in the sun 
like diamonds. But why be astonished? The exist- 
ence of this little animal world is almost altogether de- 
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pendent on the vegetation ; the wealth of the one must 
create the wealth of the other. 

Among the vertebrates, no fanulj is so largely repre- 
sented as that of the reptiles, for moisture is their element, 
and the rivers and temporary lagoons of the rainy season 
are peopled with Caimans, die crocodiles of the New World ; 
the Iguanas, the most gigantic of the lizards ; the Baoliks 
and other species, which multiply in the warm and still 
waters. The forests harbor in great numbers those ser- 
pents of every form and figure, even 'to those monstrous 
boas, that are the terror of the natives themselves. They 
seem to be at home in this country. 

But among the superior animals, development seems 
to be arrested ; it is incomplete. The prevailing types are 
at the same time the inferior types. Among the birds, 
the stilt-plovers, inhabitants of the marshes and the shores, 
of which the number of species surpasses far, in America, 
that of any other continent. In the manmiifera, the order 
of Edentata, the Armadillas, the Pangolins, the Ant-eaters, 
the Sloths, which characterize, more than any other 
family, the fauna of South America, not only in the present 
epoch, but also in the geological ages. And if we seek 
representatives of the higher orders, we find them less 
numerous in species, smaller in size ; in a word, far inferior 
to the corresponding animals of the Old Worl^. In the I 
order of the Pachyderms, instead of the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, those giants of the Old 
World, the feeble and harmless tapir and the pecari. In 
the Ruminants, instead of the camel and the dromedary, 
the lama of the Andes, which reach only half their size. 
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Instead of the lordly lion of Africa, and the ferocious 
tiger of the islands of the Ganges, the Ounce and the 
Jaguars of the forests of Brazil, which are scarcely more 
than large cats. In the monkeys, finally, those with a 
prehensile tail, which are peculiar to America, are reck^ 
oned among the least perfect, the lowest of their order 
in the scale of organization. 

Not only are the superior animals ill represented on this 
continent, but they have not the strength, nor the indomita- 
ble courage, not the ferocity, nor the intelligence of the 
nmilar creatures of the Old World. In all tropical 
America especially, as we see, the whole animal kingdom 
remains in an inferior condition. It is subjected to the 
watery element, and ta the vegetable world ; for in those 
regions where vegetable life is the superior, animal life 
stands but in the second degree. 

North America, however, in consequence of her more 
continental character, possesses some superior types, which 
recall to mind^ and perhaps equal, those of the Old World. 
The majestic bison, the deer, the elk, and the bear, ^ve 
evidence of that same vigorous northern nature which 
predominates in the temperate continents, and of which, 
as we shaU see. North America possesses her share. 

Man himself, the indigenous man I mean, bears in his 
whole character the ineffiuseable stamp of this peculiarly 
vegetative nature. Living continually in the shadow of 
those virgin forests which overspread the earth that he 
inhabits, his whole nature has been modified thereby. The 
very copper hue of his complexion indicates that he lives 
not, like the negro, beneath the scorching sunbeams. EQs 

17 
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lymphatic temperament betrays the preponderance in his 
nature of the vegetatiye element. The Indian is (^ a 
mekncholy, coM, and insenEdble race. ^^ Foreign to onr ' 
hopes, our joys, onr griefs," says a traveller, ^^ it is rarely 
that a tear moistens his eyes, or that a smile lights up his 
fdatores." The most barbarons tortures cannot extort from 
him a single complaint, and his stoical indifference is di&- 
torbed only by vengeance or jealousy. If he sometimes 
exhibits a display of prodi^ous muscular force, he is yet 
wi&out endurance. Who knows not that when the first 
invaders of the New World endeavored to compel the 
iiM)iIenffive Indians, who had received them as gods, to 
the rude labors of the mines and the cultivation of the soil, 
these men of the woods, incapable of enduring fatigue, 
perished in agony by thousands ? And it was thereupon 
that the Europeans substituted for the Indian the robust 
and vigorous native of the Old World, the negro, who, 
still to this day, used as the instruments of the white man's 
labor, endures, I had almost said, gaily, a degree of toSl 
equal to that which destroyed the native of the country. 
The social condition of the Indian tribes is tinctured, 
in an equal degree, by the powerftil influence of his vegeta- 
tive character. The Indian has continued the man of the 
forest. He has seldom elevated himself above the condi- 
tion of the hunter, the lowest grade on the scale of civiliza- 
tion. The exuberance of the soil has never been of 
value to him ; for he asks not of the earth his nourishment. 
He has never even ascended to the rank of the pastoral 
man. With him no domestic animals are maintained to 
feed him with their milk, or clothe him with their fleeces, 
as they are by the nomadic races of the Old World. 
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From one to the other extremity of America, we find the 
same lamentable spectacle ; the people of the elevated 
table lands of Mexico and Peru, are the only exception 
to this pictore, and this exception goes far to establish the 
influence of the vegetative and hmnid nature of the lower 
plains of America. For if these nations do not exhibit the 
same character of inferiority, if they have raised them- 
selves a little higher in the sphere of humanity, by the 
aid, perchance, of elements foreign to their own continent, 
it cannot be for other cause than that, living in those 
heights, those ii^erial islands, above the influence of the hot 
and humid atmosphere, they have been removed fr(»n the 
potency of its action. 

Such, gentlemen, is the order, the admirable connection 
of the {^enomena of nature with each other. The con-^ 
formation and portion ol the New Wbrld give to it a hot 
and watery climate ; this impresses its own character on all 
ijie organized creation. Man hhnself, the one being preem- 
inently firee, is liable to its influence, in proportion as he 
ne^ects the exertion of those superior faculties with which 
he is endowed for the conquest and subjugation of that na- 
ture which was intended, not to govern, but to serve him. 

We may rest, then, in this^condufflon, that, as compared 
with the Old World, the New World is the humid side of 
our planet, the oceanic, vegetative world, the pasedve ele^ 
ment that awaits the excitement of a livelier impulse from 
without. Such is the America of Nature, such was it be- 
fore the arrival of the man of the Old World. We know 
already, and we diall see better yet hereafter, all that his 
superior intelligence has been enabled to effect in the way 
of improving upon nature. 
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LECTURE IX. 

Geographical characteristics of the Old World — The continent of 
Asia-Europe — Comparison of its structure with that of America — 
Tlie continental climate prevailing in the Old World — Conse- 
quences — Vegetation less abundant — Preponderance of the animal 
world — The Old World the country of the higher and historical 
races-^Reciprocal action of the two worlds hg means of man — 
Establishment of the man of the Old World in the New — Histor- 
ical America compared with Europe — Alliance of the two worlds ; 
solution of the contrast. 

IiADEBS AND GENTLEMEN: — 

The comparison we have made between the Old 
World and the New, and the detailed study of the first, 
have enabled us, I think, to determine its true character, 
the character assigned to it by its physical nature. The 
character which it owes to its more oceaoic position, to the 
abundance of the waters, to a more tropical situation, to 
a more fertile soil, is the marked preponderance of veg- 
etable life over animal life. A vigorous vegetation, abund- 
ant rather than delicate, immense forests, a soil every- 
where irrigated, everywhere productive — ^these are the 
wealth of America. Nature has given her all the raw 
materials with liberality ; has lavished upon her all use- 
ful ^fts. 

But our globe would be incomplete, gentlemen, if this 
element were alone represented, if this were the only 
world that existed. The comparative study we have com- 
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menced has shown us already that this is not the case ; 
the group of continents combined in the eastern hemis- 
phere has abeadj appeared as possessing «n assemblage 
of characters, securing to it an entirely different na- 
ture. One of the two worlds is by no means a repetitkni 
of the other ; for the Author of all things is too rich in 
his conceptions ever to repeat himself in his works. 

We know already a good number of the physical char- 
acteristics of the Old Worldy ^an unknown world to us 
no more. . Nevertheless, it is well to recall tiiem here, 
in order to group them in a angle picture, and to deduce 
from them the essential and characteristic feature which 
distinguishes it from America. 

The number ol the continents, which is double those of 
the Kew World, their grouping in a more compact and 
solid mass, make it already and preeminentiy the conti- 
nental world. It is a mighty oak, with stout and sturdy 
trunk, while America is the slender and flexible palm tree, so 
dear to this continent. The Old World — if it is allowable 
to employ here comparisons of this nature — calls to mind 
the square and solid figure of man ; America, the lithe 
shape and delicate form of woman. 

The direction of the principal reliefs, the prolongation of 
the Old World from east to west, and its more northern po- 
sition, cause it to belong rather to the temperate zones, than 
to the zone of the tropics, and ^ve, throughout its whole 
length, a more similar climate. 

K America is distinguished by the simplicity of its in- 
terior structure, and by the unity of character that is 
the consequence, the Old World, on the contrary, presents 

17 • 
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the yariety of structure carried to its utmost limits. 
While America, as we have seen, is coDstructed upon one 
and the same ]ilan in the two continents, the Old World has 
at least three, as many as its separate masses ; one for Ada 
and Europe, one for Africa, a third for Australia ; for, in 
spite of their resemblance in certain general features, 
common to them, as the law of the reliefs has taught us, 
each of these three continents has none the less its special 
structure, which is not the same in Australia as in Africa, 
nor in Africa as in Asia-Europe. 

The great mass of Asia-Europe, which may be well 
called a single continent, of a triangular form, the western 
point of which is Europe — ^Asia-Europe, by itself, forms 
already the pendant of the two Americas. like the New 
World, it is divided into two parts by a long ridge of 
heigihts, of mountain chains, and of table-lands, forming 
a line of the highest elevations, and the axis of this con- 
tinent ; the Himalaya, the Hindo-Ehu, the Caucasus, the 
Alps, the Pyrenees, are analogous to the long American 
Cordilleras. 

This ridge also divides the Old World into two unequal 
parts, but it is not placed on one of the edges of the con- 
tinents as in America. It is only a little out of the centre, 
so that it divides the whole surface into two opposite slopes, 
unequal doubtless, but of which the narrowest is neverthe- 
less considerable. The northern slope is more vast: it 
contains all the great plains of the North, but it is less 
fevered by the climate, and by the forms of the soil. The 
southern slope is less extended, but it enjoys the most 
beautiful climate ; nature is richest there ; it is more 
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indented, more variously moulded ; it possesses all those 
fine peninsulas, the two Indies, Arabia, Asiflt Minor, 
Greece, Italy, Spain, which form the wealth of Asia and 
Europe. Figure to yourselves the coasts of the Pacific, 
furnished with a series of peninsulas of this description, 
and you will have an idea of the augmentation of wealth 
that would result to America from such an addition. 

We will point out still another difference. 

While in America the plains are always situated on the 
same side of the chain of the Andes, in Asia-Europe the 
table lands and the plains are situated on the two sides of 
the continental axis alternately. Thus, in Eastern Aria, 
the great plateau of Tubet and Mongolia is on the north, 
and the plains of the Ganges are on the south. In West- 
em Asia, on the contrary, the plateaus of Afghanistan and 
Persia are on the south, the plains of Tartary on the 
north. In Europe, another situation still ; on the south of 
the Alps and the Pyrenees, are iiie peninsulas and their 
gulfs, the mountain chains and their plateaus ; in general, 
countries more elevated, but broken and dispersed ; on 
the north, are chains more varied, lower ; countries more 
continuous, less cut up, and the great plains of the North 
of Germany. All the combinations seem, if I may say 
so, to have been exhausted. 

This is not all yet. The axis ofAsia-Europe, instead of 
forming a continuous wall, without cleft and without breaks, 
like the Andes, is composed of several isolated systems, 
indepeiident of each other, often leaving wide openings 
between them. Sometimes it is a sea that separates 
them, sometimes vast plains serve as high roads to the in- 
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yading nationSy who pass from one side to the ottier of this 
great barrier, from the northern to the southern world. 
Thus, Ae lofty chains of the Himalaya^ and of Hindo- 
Ehu, sink towards the west and disaj^ar, and no impor- 
tant ridge any longer separates the inhabitants of the 
steppes of Lake Aral from the dweller on the table land of 
Iran. The Caucasus rises abruptly from the level of the 
Gaspan, and terminates in the same way at the mar^n of 
the Black Sea ; and it is only upon the high shore of this 
sea that the mountains of Transylyania and the Balkan 
again begb to separate the northern from the southern 
world. This break opens to the polar winds and the north- 
em tribes the broad gate which has cost the south such 
fierce assaults. The Alps, finally, do not touch the Pyren- 
ees, and the Languedoc canal, uniting the Mediterra- 
nean with the ocean, proves the importance of this commu- 
nication between the two bafidns. 

Let us add, finally, that a large number of diains, 
parallel to this great line, and of others cutting it trans- 
versely, like the Bolor, the Ghauts of the Deccan, and the 
numerous chtuns of Lido-China, the Lebanus, the Oural, 
«h6 ScandinaviMi Alpe, to mention only the principal, 
cut the soil in all directions, divide it into a multitude of 
different basins, of natural regions, which have their seve- 
ral limits, their climafe, their special character, and we 
shall be conrinced of the truth of the assertion, that in the 
Old World, variety of structure is carried to the eztrone. 

Thus, while America is distinguished by simjflicity of 
forms and unity of plan, the Old World has in turn a 
diversity of relie&, of combinations of mountain chains, 
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of plateaus and of plains, multiplying to infinity those 
differences, those interior contrasts, mth which America is 
less richly provided, and which, as we know, are one of 
the most powerful means of development. 

The character of the climate of the Old World, taken 
as a whole, is a result of all the general feaifares of con- 
figuration that we have thus far ascertained. The vast 
extent of this group of contments, the height and number 
of its table lands, the greater elevation of its eastern re- 
^ons, close it against the influences of the ocean, which 
Bcarcely holds its empire over the shores. If the climate 
of the New World bears, in general, the oceanic charac- 
ter, that of the Old World, on the other hand, is dry, 
comparatively hot, extreme ; in a word, (m^nefiiMi. If 
the western hemisphere is the humid side of our globe, the 
eastern hemisphere is the arid side. 

The character of the climate of the Old World is re- 
flected in the organic beings, as we might expect, and it 
stamps, on the vegetation and the animal world, a special 
impress, which it is important to notice. 

In the Old World the vegetation is less universal, less 
plentiful, than in the two Americas. Nowhere on its sur^ 
fistce do we encounter virgin forests, whose extent can 
be compared with the boundless selvas of the Amazon ; 
th^y are found, doubtiess, in the tropical regions of Africa 
and the Indies ; but they are rather local phenomena, and 
do not give their charaPcter to vast countries. In ex* 
change, the Old World is the world of steppes and deserts. 
Nowhere are those dry and barren plains so numerous, 
so extensive, so unbroken. It is enough to mention the 
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boundless steppes of Bosma and Oaacasos, of Siberia and 
the Altai, of Tartary and of Turkestan ; to recall to 
mind the great zone q£ deserts obliqudj trayersmg the 
Old World in its greatest leng&, from the shores of the 
Atlantic, through Sahara, Arabia, Eastern Persia, and 
Mongolia, to the Pacific Ocean, and occupying all the 
central part of the lands of the three continents united, 
to be convinced that the distinctive character of the cli- 
mate of the Old World is dryness* 

The general foims and aspect of the plants themselves, 
at once declare the parsimony with which nature has pro- 
vided for them the moisture so essential to their full 
development. Instead of expanding their surface for 
evaporation and absorption, their leaves seem to fold upon 
themselve^s, to concentrate themselves into a smaller vol- 
ume ; they have a tendency to approach tlie linear shape, 
the pointed form we notice in the pines ; they often be- 
come membranous, leathery ; or the plant is covered with 
a sofb down, with a nap, or even with prickles, which are 
only leaves or branchlets, transformed and hardened under 
the influence of a dry air. Or, still further, they take those 
plump, fleshy, cylindrical forms, which seem struggling to 
contain the greatest quantity of vegetable matter in the 
smallest posedble volume. Such is the flora q£ Sonthem Ai- 
rica, with its Stapelias, its juicy Mesembryanthems, its bril- 
liant Aloes, its delicate Munosas, its Metrofflderi, its heatiis 
without number. Such is that of Australia with its forests 
of Eucalypti, its Banksdas, and its Oasuarinas with their 
long and naked, pendant, thread-like branches. Sudb, more- 
aver, is the flora of the steppes and the deserts of Arabia 
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.and Gobi, (for there, also, are still some scanty represenr 
tatives of the vegetable world,) consbting entirely of plants 
of a dry and ligneous nature, often clothed with white 
down, or of gray hues, imitating the color of the dust of 
the desert. In all these countries the forests are rare, of 
small extent, of little density; the scattered trees are 
not invaded by those woody climbeis which elsewhere 
entangle and interweave them, and form those impen- 
etrable masses of verdure which characterize the tropical 
wilds of the New World. Thus, in the vegetable king- 
dom of the Old World, there is often a scarcity, ofiener a 
sufficiency, but rarely an abundance. 

Nevertheless, because the vegetable does not reign there 
by its mass, is this saying that it reaches a less perfect 
organization ? No, gentlemen, no such thing. It is this 
dry and warm climate which produces the delicate fruits 
of Persia and of Asia Minor, which elaborates those refined 
juices, those perfumes, those fine aromas of the East, the 
fame of which was already established in the remotest anti- 
quity. It is these same regions of the Old World that « 
have given uS^co&e from Arabia, tea from the uttermost 
Orient, so precious to all the civilized nations. It is the 
East Indies and their archipelago, as we have said, which, 
under the influence of the vigor of the continent and the 
moisture of the ocean, yield those concentrated pro- 
ducts, those strong spices, the nutmeg, the clove, the 
ginger which is there in its native country ; the pepper, 
the cinnamon, of which the whole world makes use. It is 
these same countries that present us the largest leaves 
and flowers that are known ; there, also, grows the Banyan 
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tree, the symbol of vegetable strength ; it is in Afiica 
that tibie huge Baobab unfolds itself — tibie Adansonia, 
whose trunk sometimes measures 26 feet in diameter. 
But, gentlemen, let us acknowledge it, these are the pro- 
ducts of SftYored spots ; the common rule, — I do not speak 
of quality, but of quantity, — the general rule of the Old 
W<»:ld is economy, and not superfluity. 

But if vegetation in the Old World seems reduced to 
a subordinate place, it is not-so witii animal life ; this we 
find here in its fullness, and varied to a degree that 
the New World knows nothing of. While it seems to be 
impoverished and subdued in the dank atmosphere of 
tropical America, it flourishes most of all in the dry, hot, 
exciting climate of Africa and Asia. 

America, as we have seen, is the domain of insects and 
reptiles, which prosper in the humid and vegetative ele- 
ment. 

G3ie Old World is the domain of the higher animals, the 
Mammalia, of which the number, the variety, the strength 
.and the size, give their character to the animal kingdom of 
these countries. As we have said, when comparing the 
animal kingdoms of the two worlds, not only the repre- 
sentatives of the corresponding &milies are larger and 
stronger in the Old World, biit they appear in more nu- 
merous genera and more varied species, and even exhibit 
types entirely foreign to America, as the giraffe, the ^ant 
of the Ruminants. 

The servants and companions of man, the horse, that 
noble animal which he can neither forego for his wants 
nor for his pleasures ; the ox, more useful still ; the dog, 
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his fiuithful firiendy are ffBa Ae Old World has bestowed 
upon the New. Finally^ the presence of the OhimpaDzi 
of Africa, and of the Orang-outang of the Indies, whose 
figure comes the nearest to man's, proves that the devel- 
opment of animal life reaches here the utmost limits to 
which it can arrive, apart from man himself. 

The animal kingdom, as we see, has, in the Old World, 
the preponderance over the vegetable, as in the New 
World the vegetable had over the animal. The kind of 
enemies man encounters In the one and the other world, 
when he struggles with nature, already tell us what is their 
character. In America, the oveiflowing rivers and their 
lowlands ; the vir^ forest, the climbing plants and 
their impenetrable thickets ; the poisonous reptiles, and 
the devouring insects multiplying there, are his most for- 
midable eneunes. In Africa or in Asia, it is thirst, 
the moving sands, and the burning heat of the sun ; it is 
the lion, the tiger, the hyena, and all the ferocioii3 in- 
habitants of the desert, that menace his life and encompass 
him with ever recurring dangers. 

Let us raise ourselves higher still, and pass into the 
province of man himself. We find here the contrast 
between the two worlds still more marked. Instead 
of a single race, the copper-colored, dwelling in both 
Americas, from Labrador to Cape Horn, four different 
races, if not five, belong to the Old World, and testify to 
the variety of its plastic forms, and to their powerful in- 
fluence upon the organization of man. ' 

The white race is distinguished above them all : the 
most perfect type of humanity ; the race best endowed 

18 
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niib Hie giflte of mtefl^encey and mtk Hie profound moral 
and religious sentiment thai; brings man* near to Him of 
whom he is the earthly image. To this race belong, with- 
out exception, all the nations of high civilization, ttie truly 
historical nations ; it is this which still represents the high- 
est degree of progress attained by maokind. After it, the 
Mongolian and Malayan races, which might be called the 
senu-historieal nations, are still superior in dvilization to 
the coppemsolored. If we take even those races of the 
temperate regions of the Old World, at the lowest degree 
of the social scale, the nomadic tribes of the plateaus of 
Eastern Asia and of the western steppes, they are still far 
superior to the hunting tribes of the two Americas* There 
is eren in the tropical man of the Old World, in AMca at 
least, a somewhat of natire vigor, of vital energy, moni- 
rested by his sanguine temperament, by his gaiety, by 
his lively affecticms, and by his muscular strength, which 
places him higher than the Indian of tropical Amejica. 
His social state, even, has made a step in advance* The 
negro tribes of Congo and Soudan form real conmu»ir 
wealths ; they are acquainted with agriculture. 

The density of the human population in the two worlds 
speaks with still greater emphasis. Taking the numbers 
least uncertain, we find that while Europe counts 89 
inhabitants to the square mile, Asia 82, and Africa 14, 
America has only 4. If we compare, then, either the 
races of the two worlds, or the civilized nations of Europe 
and of Asia, with those of the ancient inhabitants of Mexi- 
co and Peru, or finally the least cultivated tribes, Hie 
nomads and the negroes, with the hunting Indians of North 
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and Soutii America, the advantagei in Tarious respects, 
will renudn with the Old World. 

Thus the Old and the New World are distingaished by 
an aaaemUage of different and oppoeite characteristics, 
maldiig a separate type of each, and giving to each a pe- 
culiar physical aspect. In one, the simplicity of forms, 
the moist climate, the dominance of vegetation, dedare the 
passive element ; in the other, the variety of forms, the 
dry and extreme climate, the animal world, all proclaun 
the active element. They are opposed to each other as 
tiie vegetable and the animal. 

Furthermore, in this great contrast, as in that of land 
and water, we find an inequality between the two factors, 
c(msidering tiiem as we do, with respect to their physical 
nature ; one of the two worlds appears to ns as the supe* 
rior, the other as the inferior. The Old World holds the 
first rank by its mass, by the number of its continents, by 
the variety and richness of its structure, by its continental 
climate opposed to tiie oceanic ; by the preponderance of 
animal over vegetable life, by the number and superiorily 
of its races of men ; finally, it is the primitive seat of high 
civilization. 

But these two parts of our planet are only the parts of 
one organic whole. We see in advance — and the law 
which we have so often traced out in the course of our 
Studies ccmfirms it — we see in advance, that two individu- 
als so different from each other cannot be confronted without 
entering into relations, without commencing a life of inter- 
changes, which will enrich them both. Thence, by this mu- 
tual action of the two worlds, will be unfolded all of the 
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wealth of life, Ae germs of which are deposited in each ; 
a grand unity will be constituted, which, embracing 
both, will raise them to the highest degree of improvement 
Providence seems to have decreed for them by nature it- 
self, but which they cannot attain without each other's 
aid. 

The inequality we have just established, is, then, an ad- 
ditional source of wealth, for it summons forth the mutual 
actions, and hastens the solution of this great contrast. 

But how will this mutual action take place ? Physical 
nature has exhausted its means of action for producing, 
by the intervention of the atmosphere and the winds, the 
mixture of land and sea, the diversity of climates and of 
organized beings, making the two worlds two distinct 
individuals ; it cannot go fiEurther ; it belongs now to man, 
for whom they were made, to human societies, to continue 
this work, to blend their two natures, and to establish 
between the two worlds the permanent bond that is 
to unite them. In their action upon the peoples and 
nations of the globe, all their physical differences must 
be reflected, and may be expected to display their true 
importance. 

America lies glutted with its vegetable wealth, un- 
worked, solitary. Its unmense forests, its savannas, every 
year cover its soil with their remains, which, accumulated 
during the long ages of the world, form that deep bed of 
vegetable mould, that precious soil, which only awaits the 
hand of man to work out all the wealth of its inexhaustible 
fertility. Meantime, the human race of the New World, 
the Indian, the primitive owner of these vast territories, 
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flhows hmfldf incapable or carelefls of the work ; never 
has he opened &e soil with his plowshare, to demand the 
treasures which it encloses. Hunting is his livelihood; 
war his holiday. Upon a soil able to support millions 
of men in plenty, a few scattered inhabitants lead a 
wretched enstence in the bosom ai the wilderness. 

Side by side with so much unused wealth, see the Olid 
W<HrId, exhausted by long cultivation, overloaded with an 
ezaberant population, full of spirit and life, but to whom 
aevere labor hardly g^ves subsistence for Hxe day ; de- 
voured by activity, but wanting resources and space to 
expand itself ; and you will perceive that this state of 
tilings, that a disproportion so startling, cannot Icmg exist. 
The gifts God bestows on man He reqmres should be 
be employed, and He takes from him who does not put it 
to use, the talent which has been entrusted to him. 

As the {dant is made {or the animal, as the vegetable 
wodd is made for the animal world, America is made for 
the man of the Old World. It is to the latter, as the 
a^ve principle, that the. first onset belong?. 

Everythmgin nature is admirably prepared for this 
great work. The two worids are looking face to face, and 
are, as it were, inclining towards each other. The Old 
World bends towards the New, and is ready to pour out 
its tribes, whom a resistless descent of the relie& seems 
to sweep towards the Atlantic. America looks towards 
the Old World ; all its sk>pes and its long plains slant to the 
Atlantic, towards Europe. It seems to wait with open and 
eager arms the beneficent influence of the man of the 
Old World. No barrier opposes their progress ; the An- 
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dee and tbe Rocky Mountains, banished to the otiier shore 
of the continent^ will phice no obstacle in their path. Soon 
&o moment will come. 

The man of the Old World sets out upon his way. Leav- 
ing the highlands of Asia, he descends from station to star 
lion towards Europe. Each of his steps is marked by a 
new civilization superior to the preceding, by a greater 
power of development. Arrived at the Atlantic, he pauses 
on the shore of this unknown ocean, the bounds of which 
he knows not, and turns upon his steps for an instant. Un- 
der the influence f the soil of Europe, so richly organized, 
he works out slowly the numerous germs wherewith he is 
endowed. After this long and teeming repose, his faculties 
are reawakened, he is reanimated. At the close of the 
fifteenth century, an unaccustom^ movement^ agitates and 
vexes him from one end of the continent to the otiier. He 
has tilled the impoverished soil, and yet the number of his 
offspring increases. He turns his looks at once towards 
the east and the west, and sets out in search of new coun- 
tries. His horizon enlarges ; his activity preys upon him ; 
he breaks his bounds. 

Then recommences his adventurous career westward, 
as in the earliest ages. Bla intelligence has grown, and 
with it his power and hardihood. Under the guidance 
of the genius of the age, he attacks this dreaded ocean, of 
wluch, to this time, he knows only the mar^. He 
abandons himself to the trade winds and the currents, 
which bear him gently towards the coasts of America. He 
is enraptured as he treads the shore of this land of won- 
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ders, still more adorned in his eyes by all the fiiscinations 
his ardent imagination lends it. 

The European establishes himself littie by littie upon 
this new land ;* he gets a foot-hold but slowly ; for, 
to his diame be it said, the thirst for gold seems 
Hie only motive urgbg him thither ; for gold, that 
£Ekctitious, cheating, transitory wealth, which in the long 
run impoverishes him who possesses it, because it puts his 
faculties asleep; tiiat gold, fatal to Spain, the abun- 
dant possession of which was the signal of her decline. 
To make a fortune rapidly, by all possible means, and 
to return to Europe to enjoy it, this was the aim of the 
earliest colonists. These are not the true laborers in the 
great work that is beginning ; these are only the trap- 
pers ; these are not the civUizers of the New World ; not 
to them shall it be- given to be its true possessors. 

Meantime new bands from beyond the seas soon discover 
that the real wealth of America lies in the fertility of the 
soil. Then begin the interchanges. The European plants 
in this still virgin land, the useful vegetables, which he 
brings from the Old World, the sugar cane, the coffee, 
the cotton, the spices, the cereal grains, more precious still, 
and draws therefrom abundant harvests. The New World 
gives to Europe, in exchange, the cocoa, the vanilla, the 
quinquina, the potato above all, alone worth all the rest. 
The domestic animals, which are wanting in America, fol- 
low the footsteps of the colonists thither ; the horse, the 
ass, the ox, the swine, all these useful companions of man, 
ihat act so important a part in the domestic economy of 
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civilised nations, heneeforOi enrich this second half of 
the earth. 

During a loi^ time America is a dau^ter of ihe Old 
World, in her minority; and nevertheless, the colonial 
system already reacts profoundly npon the development of 
the European nations. During the three centuries fol- 
lowing the discovery, the questions connected with the com- 
merce of the world and the possession of tiie colonies, 
grow every moment in importance. Every day bring? idiix 
it the establishment of new colonies, and augments and re- 
inforces tho9e abeady existing. A local life makes > no 
delay in displaymg itself on this firesh soiL Whole peo- 
ples take root and increase with rapidify in the midst 
of that nature which yields tiiem everything in abun- 
dance. They ask no more help from the mother coon- 
tiy ; they are in a conoUtion to furnish it to her ; the con- 
sciousness of strength grows with their prosperity. 

But the hour of independence has struck ; the fruit is 
ripe ; it drops from the tree. The sons of the Old World 
have adopted America for their country ; she has become 
their beloved mother. America takes her position face to 
face with Europe, not as a. minor, but as a full-aged daugh- 
ter — ^free, for it is her right. She throws herself alone, 
and on her own account, released from guardianship, with 
demeanor more open, more frank, more rapid, into tiie ca- 
reer of civilization. Kow commences a new antagonism, 
more serious, more vast in its proportions. The two 
worlds treat as power with power ; for two free and inde- 
pendent beings look upon each other. But, g^dtlemen, 
they are not enemies ; they are too well adapted, too truly 
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xaade for each other ; fhey have too much need of each 
other ; they are too much the complement of each other 
not to unite in their common interest. Their differences 
will only serve to excite a more active life, a more exten- 
dve and lastmg interchange of all that each can ^ve in 
abundance to its rival. 

Here, in fact, we find all the elements, all the conditions 
of a well^assorted union, a true marriage. Is there nob 
between the peoples of the two worlds a common basis, an 
essential, indissoluble tie, which they are not at liberty to 
break? Are tiiey not all tiie children of a common 
mother-race ? the o&pring of the same civilization, the 
worshippers of the same one God and Saviour ? And yet 
there is an individual difference of character between 
them, arising essentially from the special work to wUch 
each seems to have been called as to an appointed task. 
For the American, this task is to work the virgin 
soil, and the wealth of the land Providence has granted 
to him, for his own benefit and that of the whole 
world. For this is the first work to be done, that on which 
the futurity of America depends. He is accomplishing it 
— ^who does'^ot know? — ^with a fiery activity. He has 
not too much of all the resources of industry the Old 
World and his own experience place at his disposal, to 
subdue and fashion at his pleasure this still somewhat 
savage nature. 

Agriculture here abeady assumes proportions unknown 
every where else. Commerce, whose bumness is helping 
the world to share the wealth of its soil, is carried on upon 
the most magnificent scale, and cannot but become still 
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more extended. From the veiy o^itre o£ iibe oceaaw 
where she reposes, America sends her ships and her mer- 
chandise to the ends of the earth. Steam will soon 
j<»n the shores of the Atlantic and the Pacific, and plaoe 
the United States on the great highway from Europe to 
China. Thus the American displays in every way a spirit 
of enterprise that goes even to the length of aodaciiy. 
Nothing daunts him, nothing seems imposdble to his activ- 
ity. Every brain is teeming with the most gigantic pro- 
jects, which find always an echo and support. There is 
certainly something of grandeur in the spectacle of Ihe 
youthful vigor the inhabitant of the New World displays, 
of the intelligent energy with which he does his work. 
Whatever be its object — ^were it even not the most exalted 
— still such energy is worthy of admiration. 

The work of Europe, her special task, at the present 
moment, is not the same ; for her position is altogether dif- 
ferent. Without doubt, industry, conunerce, agriculture, 
employ a large part of her activity ; but the exercise of 
these arts is not the predominant and characteristic feature 
of that ancient society. Other cares occupy her. The 
desire to know, rather than to possess ; reflection, more 
tiian action ; science, more than its application ; move- 
ment and activity in the intellectual and moral world, rath- 
er than in tiie material worid ; — ^these are what distinguish 
the Old World and its ancient civilization. 

Thus it is there that the high philosophical moral, social 
questions are treated, which so profoundly task the present 
age ; it is there that the thousand ideas, tiie thousand 
diverse systems in all the branches of human sdence, 
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^wfao06 yariety Beems an inoxtricable confiision to the 
eyes of ike imnd that does not master them, bud and 
blossom. The European is the man of ripened age, who 
reflects upon men and things, analyses the causes, and 
seeks to understand the lessons of the spectacle the 
world presents. The American is the young man, full of 
fire and energy, surrendering himself entirely to his 
activity, and drawing from life the practical shrewdness 
and the sound sense that experience gives. While the 
European discusses and reasons, the American acts and 
executes. 

But, gentiemen, who does not see what there is exqlu- 
sive in these two tendencies ? Who does not understand 
to how many mutual wants these differences must give 
birth? how many exchanges of every kind they must 
stimulate ? what activity, what fulness of life and of growth 
for both, what perfection of boih will be tiie^result of these 
intimate relations ? Distressed Europe seemed unable to 
live longer without emptying its population into the lap of 
America. America cannot fulfil her destinies unless 
wrought out and brought into use by the intelligent races 
of the Old World. When this work, which is but just 
commencing, shall have been finished, then only shall we 
know all the importance of America to the entire race of 
man ; all the importance of the reactions it is summoned 
to exercise upon the Old World. 

The Old World is the world of germs ; the New, the 
fruitful bosom ^ving them increase. Europe thinks; 
America acts. All these differences, calling for and com- 
pleting each other, are they not the pledge that this con- 
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traat of the Old Woild and the New will soon also be 
resolved into a grand and beautiful harmony that shall 
embrace the whole earth 7 

Yes, gentlemen, the futurity and the prosperity of man- 
kmd depend on the union of the two worlds. The bri- 
dals have been solemnized. We have witnessed the first 
interview, tiie preliminaries, the betrothal, the espoosal, 
so fortunate for both. We already see enough to author- 
ize us to cherish the fairest hopes, and to expect with 
confidence their realization. 
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LECTURE X. 

QmiraH ofthg three continents of the North and the three continents 
of the Sou^ — Physical characteristics of the two groups; the for* 
mer more articulated^ more consolidated, more similar ; the latter 
more entire, more isolated, more different — These differences and 
analogies reproduced in the vegetation and the animal world — The 
three continents of the North temperate ; the three of the South 
tropical — Superiority of the tropical climate in nature — Grad' 
ual increase of life, of the variety and improvement of the 
types of organized beings, in proportion to the toarmth, from 
the poles to the equatorial regions — Man alone forms an ex^ 
ception — Law of the distribution of the human races — Geography 
tcaZ centre of mankind marked by the race of the highest perfection 
— Gradual degeneracy of the human type towards the southern 
extremities of the continents — The geographical distribution of the 
races of man and the animals founded upon a different principle 
— Advantage of the temperate climate for the improvement of man. 

JjADTSa AND GENTLEMEIT:— 

We have coniddered the whole of the terrestrial masses, 
as grouped in two great individuals, the Old and the New 
World, which have exhibited themselves to us as possessing 
each a special character, particular advantages, but com- 
pleting each other, and forming, as it were, two halves of 
one great organization. The union of these two worlds, 
the resources of which have been drawn out by the most 
intelligent and active races, by the most advanced societies, 
is the condition, and must become the means of a progress 
of the human race, much superior to what it would have 
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been in each of the two worlds isolated from each other. 
It is at least the hope given us by the law of the resolu- 
tion of the contrasts into a more perfect harmonious unity, 
which is the natural product of all normal development. 
All that passes under our eyes at the present day, this 
life of interchanges between the two worlds, so active, so 
powerful, so progressive, is a pledge that we are advancing 
irresistibly to so desirable a result. 

We have now to consider our continents only under one 
remaining aspect, imder a third point of view, wUch I 
hope will disclose to us some of the hidden influences they 
seem to exercise, upon the life of man ; or rather which 
will enable us to observe one of those admirable harmonies 
of nature and history, arranged by the Creator himself for 
the improvement of this privileged being, for whom all 
nature seems made. 

This third contrast, we have said, is that of the northern 
and of the southern hemisphere, or rather of the three con- 
tinents of the North, and the three continents of the South. 
We have considered the earth as divided into an Eastern 
World and a Western World ; we shall now see it distrib- 
uted into a Northern World and a Southern World. 

I recall this curious disposition of the continental masses 
which I pointed out, at our first interview, according 
to Stefifens, and which consists in this, that each northern 
continent has south of it a southern continent, more or less 
connected with it, whether materially by an isthmus or a 
chain of islands and an archipelago, or by the proximity of 
their extreme lands. The two continents thus brought 
near together, make always a pair, the individuals 
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being at once connected and opposite in nature. Such 
are the two Americas, — a perfect type of the k'lnd ; 
such again, are Europe and Africa, Asia and Australia. 

This arrangement, then, gives us three continents in the 
North, and three in the South. Now, combining in this 
point of view, the prevailing features of their physical con- 
figuration, of their situation and of their climate, I would 
show you : 

1. That the continents composing each of the two 
groups have common characters, the three in the North 
resembling each other, and the three in the South pre^ 
sentmg equally strong analogies. 

2. That these characters are different and opposed in 
the two groups, and constitute a contrast. 

8. That this dissimilar physical nature assigns to the 
one a very different part from the others in the progress of 
human society. 

Let us see, first, how they are distinguished by their 
general forms and by their configuration. 

The continents of the North are more outspread, more 
extended, and, taken together, much more vast. They 
embrace all the plains of the arctic and temperate re^ons, 
the most considerable and the most continuous on the sur- 
face of the globe, and forming a great circular zone of bw 
lands aroimd the Frozen Ocean. The southern continents 
are more contracted, more narrowed and pomted, and, in 
the whole, less extensive. While the three first present a 
surface of 22 1-2 millions of square miles, the last com- 
prise only 16 1-8 millions. 

The continents of the North are more indented, more 
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articulated; their contours are more varied. Gv3& and 
ialand seas cut very deep into the mass of their lands, and 
detach £rom the principal trunk a multitude of pemnsulas, 
which, like so many different organs and members, are 
prepared for a life, in some sort, independent. A great 
number of continental islands are scattered along their 
shores, and are a new source of wealth to them. The 
plastic forms of tiie soil are still more varied. We have 
already seen that, in this respect, Europe and Asia present 
the most complicated structure, and the relative situations 
of the mountain chains and of their plateaus and their 
plains, exhaust, so to speak, all the possible combinations. 

The southern continents, on the other hand, are massive, 
entire, without indentations, without inland seas or deep 
inlets, scanty in articulations of every kind, and in islands^ 
They are trunks without members, bodies without organs, 
and the simplicity of their interior structure answers to the 
poverty of iJeir exterior fonns. 

These differences are carried to the extreme in the Old 
World, where the rich border of pemnsulas which deck 
the South of Asia and of Europe, hanging like the 
ample folds or the fringes of a royal robe, form a striking 
contrast to the mean and naked lines of Africa and Aus- 
tralia. In the New World, where this contrast is softened, 
by reason of the unity of plan which we have clearly made 
out, the northern continent meantime possesses by itself 
the few peninsulas which detach themselves from its coasts, 
Yucatan, Florida, Nova Scotia, Labrador, California, and 
the peninsula of Aliaska. 

Already, then, by the forms of their contours and of 
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their rdief, the eontineiits of the North ^ure more open to 
maritime life,, to the life of commerce : they are more 
richly orgfmized ; they are hetter made to stimulate im« 
provement. 

The relative situations of tiie contmaits of the txfo 
groups are eq^ually dissimilar. 

The northern continents are brought^ nearer together 
more consolidated. United, th^y form the central mass 
of all the lands of the globe, from which the others appear 
to radiate in all directions, losing themselves as they taper 
off in the ocean. Thence, they have a more continental 
character. Owing to this greater nearness, to the facility of 
communication between one continent and another, to the 
analogy of their climate, of which we shall speak by and 
by, tiie three northern continents have a mutual re* 
lationship which cannot be mistaken. From the shores 
of the Pacific Ocean, along the coast of temperate Asia^ 
even to the western extremity of Europe, the vegetation 
presents the same aspect, the same general physiognomy. 
The Europesm traveller finds, from one end to the other 
of this immense space, the pine forests, the oaks, the 
elms, the maples, to which his eye has been accustomed 
from infsuicy. In the Himalaya, the Caucasus, or the 
Balkan, he beholds again with delight those humble, but 
graceful forms of the flora with which he has become ac- 
quainted in the Alps and the Pyrenees. If he crosses 
the Atljmtic, what surprises him at the first glance, is, not 
the novelty of the vegetable forms which he was perhaps 
expecting after a voyage of thirty-five hundred miles ; it 
is the resemblance of physiognomy and aspect, which is so 

19 • 
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greftt that, in tihe bosom of the yast forestB of Ohio or 
Canada, he might almost believe that he had not quitted 
the soil of Europe. Nevertheless, we hasten to say, this 
resemblance is not identity. The eye of the botanist, 
eyen that of the simple observer, would soon perceive that 
if the types remain the same, the species are different. If 
they are almost always analogous, they are seldom iden- 
tical. 

In the animal world, the same analogy still. Nothing 
is more alike, at the first view, for example, than those 
thousands of coleopterous insects, which inhabit the two 
worlds. The same air, the same look in the correspond- 
ing species. It is a singular fact, to be remarked also 
in the vegetative kingdom, which is still a mystery, 
that a given genus, in Europe composed of a deter- 
minate number of species, is found again in America, 
with an almost equal number of corresponding species, 
with the same particularities of forms repeated, even 
to the design and to the same disposition of colors. And 
yet, to the trained eye of the naturalist, every American 
species constitutes one very distinct from the analogous 
species of the European continent. That which takes 
place with regard to the genera and species, is further true 
of certain families and tribes. The examples of this are 
numerous, and I would cite them, but for the fear of 
offending your ears by names which would appear bar- 
barous. Relations of the same kind exist between the 
vertebrates, between the fishes, between the birds of the 
two worlds, and it is to these deceptive resemblances that 
the confusion of species, and the mistakes of synonyms 
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are omng, so numerous in Ameripan ssodlogy, and hurt- 
fill to its progress. The mammalia^ finallj, make no 
exception to this law. The reindeer is common to the 
polar regions of the three continents ; the bison reminds 
one of the wild bull and the ox of Europe and of Asia ; 
the bears also are but slightly different from those of the 
Old World ; the elk and certain kinds of stags are so simi- 
lar, that the zoologist is still in doubt whether they consti* 
tute different species or not. 

Thus the resemblance of the organized beings m the 
three continents of the North is one of their distinctive 
characters ; and this character is due to the circumstance 
that in proportion as the species change with the longitude, 
their place is taken generally, not by new types, but by 
analogous species. Doubtiess the similarity of climate is 
one of the most active causes of this resemblance ; for the 
variety of the genera, the differences between the species 
of the three continents, augment according to the elevation 
of temperature ; but this is not enough to explain the fact 
entirely ; we shall see that the continents of the South, 
under similiar latitudes and in similar temperatures, offer 
types of animals and of vegetation very different in each 
of them. 

The continents of 'the South are more remote from each 
other than the foregoing. Broad oceans separate them 
even to isolation. Scarcely any communication is possible 
between lands so distant ; at all events, they are only in- 
direct. Shut up in themselves, incapable of reacting upon 
each other and of modifying their respective natures, 
these continents are excluded from all community of life. 
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What is there astonisliing, then, in seeing their differen^^es 
carried to an extreme, their characters exaggerated ? 

The organized beings of the two kingdoms in these three 
continents have, in reality, almost ceased to possess any- 
thing in common. Not only the species which characterize 
their floras and their faunas are different, but they are no 
longer analogous, and the prevailing forms, the gruid 
types, are partly quite different. This is true, abore i^, of 
their southern extremities, of their points, which are more 
isolated still than the central or northern parts. In Aus- 
tralia it is the gigantic Myrtacea&, tiie flaring Eucalypti, 
80 varied; the Melaleucas, tiie numerous species of which 
compose the greater part of tiie trees of the forests ; it is 
the graceful Mimosas, and their Acacias with leaf-like 
branches ; it is the meagre Gasuarinas, and still other 
forms whose stunted foliage betrays the dryness of the soil, 
that ^ve a particular physiognomy to the whole aspect of 
nature. Marsupials of huge size, the kangaroos, and other 
analogous animals, gambol in these forests, and in the vast 
savannas ; in the marshes, the Omithorhynchus, unknown 
to every other continent, the shapeless type of which brings 
to mind the earliest ages of the world, and seems not to 
belong to the existing epoch. 

In Southern Africa other forms are found, another na- 
ture. With the pale foliage of the Proteaceas, are blended 
the Stapelias, the aloes, with their pulpy leaves and their 
brilliant corollas ; the Irideae, with their b<3d bearing sani 
splendid colors; the geraniums; the heaths, above all, 
the numberless species of which astonish the eye by their 
variety, as much as they charm it by their modest grace. 
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In place of the jmnping kangaroos, herds of nimble ga- 
zelles and graceful antelopes wander over the vast plains of 
the high regions of Africa. The hyena, the panther, the 
lion, strangers to Australia, and witnesses to a stronger and 
nobler natare ; the giraffe, which Africa alone possesses ; 
all, in a word, assume another aspect and a peculiar stamp. 

If we pass now to South America, the animated world 
changes its physiognomy still again. The preponderance 
and the variety of its palm trees ; in the richest regions, 
the cactus, whose heavy form contrasts with the daz- 
iding colors of the flowers ; then the clumsy armadillos, 
the tapirs, the ant-eaters, the long-ttuled apes, and so 
many other anunals characteristic of this continent, which 
we have already named ; — all this has nothing to remind 
us of Africa. 

Thus, between the three southern continents there is no 
community ; out of 437 genera of the Australian flora, 
scarcely 80 are met with in Africa ; no analogous species, 
which are substitutes for each other ; none of those social 
plants covering whole provinces in Europe, Asia, and 
North America, and giving them a like character. The 
280 species of heath of the Cape occupy a space scarcely 
so extensive as is occupied in the North of Europe by the 
common heather (Erica vulgaris) alone, so extensively 
growing in its barren regions. Thus, in the North we 
have combination, association, resemblance ; in the South, 
separation, isolation, dissimilarity. 

But if the northern continents are evidently favored by 
their forms and their grouping, is it the same also with 
their climate ? 
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The asfaronomical situation of these two groups, is, in re- 
ality, quite different. In consequence of the general 
arrangement of the lands, crowding them in a mass 
towards the North, the three continents of the North are 
situated almost entirely in the temperate zone, in the 
middle latitudes. North America and Europe are entirely 
in the temperate and frozen zones ; Asia is so with respect 
to its principal mass, and touches the tropical regions only 
by Its southern extremity. Thus it is seven parts tem- 
perate and cold for one tropical. 

The southern continents, on ^the contrary, expose their 
principal and most important mass to the rays of tiie equar 
tonal sun. Africa has four parts out of five m the trop- 
ical zone, and the fifth is situated in the warm temperate, 
and moreover is divided into two narrow belts, separated 
on the north and the south of the body of the continent. 
South America has five parts out of six in the tropics, and 
the sixth part, temperate, is composed only of the southern 
point, the poorest in all respects, which cannot claim to 
stamp its character. Australia, finally, belongs three-fifths 
only to the torrid zone ; nevertheless, it should be said 
that the other two-fifths, situated in the warm temperate 
zone, give it its distinctive physiognomy, so thai; we have 
called it the sub-tropical continent. 

Thus, taken as a whole, and in their prevailing char- 
acter, the tiiree northern continents are temperate, the 
three southern continents are tropical. 

Which are the most favored ? which are those we con- 
consider superior to the others ? 

The answer would be easy, if the existence of the 
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continents had no other definite end than tiie exhibition 
of the whole physical life of nature. But let na not 
forget that they are to ^erre a much higher end still ; 
they are to serve the development of man, and of human 
societies. It is in this two-fold point of view that we 
ought to consider them. 

In the order of nature, and at the finit approach, we 
cannot deny to the tropical continents a marked superi- 
ority. The most powerful spring of physical life, the 
most active source, that which surpasses all the others, is 
the heat of that Gfe-giving orb, which the ancient poets 
sang, and the nations, forgetting the only true Crea- 
tor of all things, adored as the parent of Nature. But 
in virtue of the spherical form of the earth, each dis- 
trict of tiie surface receives an unequal portion. Slanting, 
scattered, and feeble in the re^ns neighboring the poles^ 
the beams of the sun assume more strength, and fall thicker 
in the middle re^ons ; in those of the equator only, they 
gain all their intensity, all their splendor. Now, in this 
same proportion, we see the development of life increase 
in energy and variety, from the poles to the equator. 

What do we, in reality, see in the polar and frozen 
countries of the North of our continent ? During the 
greatest part of the year, life seems almost extmguished 
by the rigorous cold of a perpetual winter. A colorless 
and stunted vegetation, a few creeping shrubs, none of 
those stately forests, which everywhere make the orna- 
ment of the landscape ; endless plains covered with 
mosses and lichens, composed of only a few species, not- 
withstanding the immense number of their individuals. 
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This i8 the flora of the cold re^pns. The preponderance 
of the ciyptogamous plants, that is, of the inferior forms 
of vegetation, the small number of the genera and the 
species, the absence or scarcity of arborescent vegetation, 
give it that character of poverty and nnifonmtgr which 
strikes us in these desolated lands. The animal kingdom, 
thanks to greater freedom of locomotion, is better rep- 
resented; but the small number of .types and the pre- 
ponderance of marine animals, still keep up a character 
of inferiority not to be misunderstood. 

In the temperate zone, the number of genera and spe- 
cies is more than doubled ; the superior types acquire a 
fuller development and more importance. In the vegeta- 
tion, the preponderance of the phanerogamous plants, the 
beauty of the forests, the appearance of evergreen trees, 
are the signs of an iimnense progress. Meantime, the 
soft tints, the modtst forms, the winter sleep, still inter- 
rupting the life of vegetation during long months, tell 
us that the triumph of life is not yet complete. The 
same progress goes on in animal life ; the land animals 
prevail ; the animal species become more numerous and 
more diverse. 

Sut it is in the hot region of the tropics that the life of 
nature displays its fullest energy, its greatest diversity, its 
most dazzling splendors. We have already seen all that it 
can produce in those favored countries of India and the In- 
dian archipelago, where all the conditions seem brought to- 
gether to secure to physical life its richest development. The 
cryptogamous plants attain, in the arborescent ferns, the 
proportions of our forest trees. The grasses, which we only 
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know in our climates under the humble forms they put on 
in our fields and pastures, rise into the elegant and majestic 
bamboo, to the height of 60 to 70 feet, and become real 
trees, the hard and hoUow trunks of which serve for the 
constmction of public edifices, as well as for that of prir 
yate houses. There, the entire forests seem double in 
height, and of a density unknown in our climates. A 
edngle tree is a garden, wherein a hundred difierent plants 
intertwine their branches, and display their brilliant flowers 
on a ground of verdure, where the varied hues and forms 
of their leaves are blended together. The number of the 
species, the beauty of the types, are not less astonishing. 
While in America the temperate zones of the two hemis- 
pheres scarcely furnish more than four thousand species 
of jdants, the laropical re^on of this same continent has 
already made known more than thirteen thousand; so 
that probably the comparatively narrow zone of the 
tropics contains much more than half of the vegetable 
species living on the surface of our continents. 

The animal kingdom is no less developed, as we already 
know, in this privileged zone. The boundless variety of 
species, the vivacity of the colors, the diversity of the 
shades, strike us in the insects and the birds. We admire 
the lofty stature and the strength of those great pachy- 
derms that people its forests and its rivers ; the force and 
vigor of the ferocious inhabitants of the deserts of Africa 
and the Ganges. It is true, gentlemen, here nature tri- 
umphs ; here she displays herself in all her brilliancy. 

Such is the law in the physical world. Nature goes on 
adding perfection to perfection, from the polar regions to 
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fhe temperate zones, from the temperate flones to the re^on 
of the greatest heat. Anxmat life grows in strength ax^ 
detelopment ; the types are improved ; bteffigence in- 
creases ; the forms approach the human figure ; the orang- 
outang abready stands erect upon his feet ; trained up by 
man, he has been seen to sit at his table and to eat with 
Inm ; the negro of the woods, deceired by these appeap- 
ances, regards him as a degenerated brotiber, who h<Mi 
bis tongue only from a denre to get rid of work. Evi- 
dently the development of the animal here touches up<m 
its highest expression. 

This ascending series will then rise to its terxmnation in 
man, who, in his figure, is the crowning escellence of the 
whole animal world, and the realizalion of its very idea ; 
and the tropical man also will be the highest, the purest 
* -type of humanity, and, physically speaking, the most beau- 
tiful of his species. All zoology, all nature, gentlemen, 
authorize us to draw this conclusion, and, for my part, I 
have no hesitation in believing that it would be so if man 
had no other rank upon this earth, and no other functions 
than those assigned him by his physical nature. 

No, indeed, gentlemen, it is no such thing. Who does 
not know that man makes here a wonderful exception ? 
Far from exhibiting that harmonious outline, those noble 
and elevated forms, all those perfections the chisel of a 
Phidias or of a Praxiteles has combined upon a single )iead, 
the troiHCal man displays only those unfortunate figures 
which seem to approach ever nearer and nearer the 
animal, and which betray the instincts of the brute ; those 
figures which we always behold with, I know not what of 
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Btertt uneaflixiess, Hiat ifcrald threaten to grow into diB* 
gost, irere not the feeling lost in pty BtiU more profound, 
and in the charity of a christian heart. Even in that 
India, where physical life attains the utmost limits 
known to our earth, the incKgenoos man is a black ; the 
ifhite race — history compels ns to believe it— 4ia8 de- 
scended thither from the temperate regions of Western 
Asia. 

If the distribution of the human races on the surface of 
the globe does not folkw the law of the rest of nature, 
what, then, is the law whichi regulates it ? Or, indeed, is 
there some great fact which may prove to be a rule in this 
seeming confusion ? 

Much has been said, gentlemen, much has been written 
on this important question of the human races — one of the 
most (Kfficult and tiie most delicate that the science of 
nature and history can propose to itself. I am not going 
to discuss it here ; but what I desire is, to establish, in 
this province also, a great general fact, which, as it seems 
to me, has not been sufficientiy insisted on, and to which 
has not been assigned the importance it deserves. This 
fauct is the following : 

While all the types of animals and of plants go on de- 
creasing in perfection, from the equatorial to the polar 
regions, in proportion to the temperatures, man presents 
to our view his purest, his most perfect type, at the very 
centre of the temperate continents, at the centre of Asia- 
Europe, in the regions of Iran, of Armenia, and of the 
Caucasus; and, departing from this geographical centre 
in the three grand directions of the lands, the types gvad- 
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uallj I0B6 the beauty of their fonns, in proportion to their 
distance, even to the extreme points of the southern con- 
tinents, where we find the most defprmed and degenerate 
races, and the lowest in the scale of humanify. 

Please to cast a glance upon this series of drawings, 
which are portraits taken from nature, from individ- 
uals who seemed to have the most characteristic features 
of their respective races, and you will be convinced that 
tiie fact exists. (See plates y. and vi.) 

Let us take for a type of the central region of Western 
Asia, this head of a Caucasian. What strikes us imme- 
diatelj is the regularity of the features, the grace of the 
lines, the perfect harmony of all the figure. The head is 
oval ; no part is too prominent beyond the others ; nothing 
salient nor angular disturbs the softness of the lines which 
round it. The face is divided into three equal parts by 
the Ime of the eyes and that of the mouth. The eyes are 
large, well cut, not too near nor too far from the nose ; 
their axis is placed on a single straight line, at right 
angles with the line of the nose. The facial angle is 90 
degrees. The stature is tall, Uthe, well proportioned. 
The shoulders neither too broad nor too narrow. The 
length of the extended arms is equal to the whole height 
of the body ; in one word, all the proportions reveal the 
perfect harmony which is the essence of beauty. Such is 
the type of the white race — ^the Caucasdan, as it has been 
agreed to call it — the most pure, the most perfect type of 
humanity. 

In proportion as we depart from the geographical centre 
of the races of man, the regularity diminishes, the har- 
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maaj of the proportioiEui disappears. Let ns Mow ihem 
first in the direction of Europe and of Africa. 

Although the European may be considered as making a 
part of tliis central race, his features have less of regular- 
ity, of symmetry ; but more animation, more mobility, 
more life, more expression. In him, beauty is less physi- 
cal and more moral. 

If we pass into Africa, we meet the Arab, who, whether 
in his own country or in Algeria, shows already a forehead 
dightly retreating, a head lengthened out of proportion. 
The Galla of Abyssinia is almost black, his long hair be- 
gins to crisp, his lips are often thick. The GaflSre has the 
wodly hair and Hack lips of the negro. The Hottentot, 
lastly, so siaruck the first colonists of the Cape by his u^- 
ness, tiiat he served for a long time as a symbol to express 
the most degraded state of humanity. On the other coast 
of A&ica, more remote from Ada, the degeneracy of 
form is still more rapd. The Berbers of the Atlas still 
evidently belong to the Caucasian race ; but their pro- 
longed head, a tendency in the mouth to pouting, the 
spare and meagre forms, a deeper color, already herald 
a marked degeneration. The Fellatahs of Soudan, and. 
still more the inhabitants of Senegal, bring us to the pure 
type of the Congo negro. In the latter, the retreating 
forehead, the prominent mouth, Hie thick Ups, the flat 
nose, the woolly head, the starongly developed hind-Jiead, 
announce the preponderance of the sensual and {diysical 
appetites over the nobler faculties of the intellect. At 
the extremity of Africa, the miserable Bushmen are still 
lower than the Hottentots ; and, placed by the side of the 
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Caacasian, make us see the immense distance wUch sepa- 
rates them. 

If, turning towards Eastern Asia, we direct our looks as 
far as the extremity of Australia, the . decreasing beautj 
of the form is not less perceptible, not less gradual. The 
Mongolian, with his prominent cheek bones, his eyes comr 
pressed, wide apart, and elevated at their outer comers, 
his triangular figure, his squab and square form, is want- 
ing in harmony throughout his entire person. The Malays 
seem to have sprung from a mixture of the Mongolian with 
WMte race, which often improves the type. The Papoo 
of New Guinea, in spte of the blackness of his^skin, still 
preserves some advantages of form ; but the South Aus- 
tralian, with his gaunt body, his lean members, his bend- 
ing knees, lus hump back, his projecting jaws, presents to 
us the most melancholy assemblage that the human figure 
can offer. These portraits of an Australian warrior and of 
a native woman of Van Diemen's Land, show the last de- 
gree to which ugUness can go in this being, created so 
perfect, and destined to be the lord of all the world. 

In the third direction, that of America, the same law 
makes itself felt. This face of an Oto Indian chief 
would have still some advantages, if the prominence of the 
cheek bones, a slight elevation of the outer angle of the 
eyes, and the size of the jaw, did not clearly betray a less 
perfect nature. In the South American Indian all these 
defects are still more exaggerated, and give to the races 
of the South, compared with those of the North, a very 
marked character of inferiority. flnaUy, at the extreme 
point of the continent, and in Terra del Fuego, live the 
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Pedierays, the most misshapen, the farthest from any 
culture, the most wretched, of all the inhabitants of the 
New World. 

It would be still the same in advancing towards the 
poles. Pasinng the Finns, we arrive at the Laplanders ; 
through the Mongolians, we reach the Tongoos, the Samoi- 
edes of Siberia, and the Esquimaux of North America. 

Thus, in all directions, in proportion as we remove from 
the geographical seat of the most beautifal human type, 
the degeneration becomes greater, the debasement of the 
form more complete. Does not this surprising coinci- 
dence seem to designate those Caucasian regions as the 
cradle of man, the point of departure for the tribes of the 
earth 2v 

It results from this remarkable distribution of the races 
of man, that the continents of the North, which form the 
central mass of the lands, are inhabited by the finest races, 
and present the most perfect types ; while the continents 
of the South, formiog the extreme and far sundered 
points of the lands, are exclusively occupied by the infe- 
rior races, and the most imperfect representatives of hu- 
man nature. This contrast is more decided in the Old 
World than in the New ; nevertheless, in the latter, not- 
withstanding the inferiority of the copper-colored race, we 
have seen that the man of the Northern race, the Indian of 
Missouri, has a marked superiority over the Indian of the 
South, over the Botocudes, the Guaranis, and the Peche- 
rays of South America. 

The degree of culture of the nations bears a proportion 
to the nobleness of their race. The races of the northern 
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continents of the Old World are alone ciyilked ; the soath- 
em continents have remained savage. In America, the 
civilized Aztecs of Mexico have come from iiie North. 
The ancient civilization of Ihe Quichnas, at the smmnits 
of ihe Andes of Peru, scarcely seems itself indigenous to 
South America. It belongs elsewhere by its elevated 
position ; it belongs to the temperate zone. 

Now these differences between the North and the South 
are not of yesterday, nor to<lay . K we consult the memo- 
rials of these tribes, without written history, — ^botmded and 
scanty as they are, — ^it might seem that it has been the 
same from a time ascending beyond all our traditions, if we 
except the Bible. No indication brings to light in these 
tropical continents the existence, at another epoch, of a 
purer type, of a more perfect race of men, than the inferior 
form we there meet with &t the present day. The annals of 
the tribes in no part of these continents, record either Qib 
birth or the progress of a civilization which has contributed 
to the brilliant development of the present condition of 
man. Man has there always remained at the bottom of 
the scale of cultivation ; while from the j&arliest days of 
the w<H'ld, history marks out the temperate continents as 
the seat of tibe refined communities. As there is a tern- 
perate hemisj^ere and a tropical hemisphere, we may, in 
the same manner, say there is a civilized hemisphere, and 
a savage hemisphere. 

The distribution of man on the surface of the globe, and 
that of the other organized beings, are not then founded 
on the same principle. There is a particular law which 
presides over the distribution of the human races and of 
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civilized communities, taken at their cradle, in their infan- 
cy ; a different law from that which governs the distriba- 
tion of plants and animals. 

In the latter, the degree of perfection of the types is 
proportional to the intensity of heat, and of the other 
agents which stimulate the display of material life. The 
law is'of a physical order. 

In man, the degree of perfection of the types is in pro* 
portion to the degree of intellectual and moral improve- 
ment. The law is of a moral order. 

Thus the geographical march of the perfection of the 
species, from the poles to the equator, is suddenly 
broken when man appears, to recommence on a plan 
wholly new. 

/ This difference between the two laws has its principle 
in the profound difference existing between the nature and 
destination of these distinct beings. The plant and the 
animal are not required to become a different thing from 
what they already are at the moment of their birth. 
Their idea, as the philosophers would say, is realized in its 
fullness by the fact alone of their material appearance, and 
of their physicifl organization. The end of their existence 
is attained, for they are only of a physical nature. But 
with man it is quite otherwise. Man, created in the image 
of God, is of a free and moral nature. The physical man, 
however admirable may be his organization, is not the true 
man ; he is not an aim, but a means ; he is not an end, 
like the animal, but a beginning. There is another, new 
bom, but destined to grow up in him, and to unfold the 
moral and religious nature until he attain the perfect 
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stature of lus master and pattern, who is Christ. It is the 
intellectual and the moral man, the spiritual man. 

The law of development, if I may saj so, is the law of 
man, the law of the human race, and of human societies ; 
now, the free and moral being cannot imfold his nature 
without education ; he cannot grow to maturity, except by 
the exercise of the faculties he has receiyed as his inher- 
itance. 

Here is the reason, gentlemen, that the Creator has 
placed the cradle of mankind in the midst of the continents 
of the North, so well made, by their forms, by their struc- 
ture, by their climate, as we shall soon see, to stimulate 
and hasten individual development and that of human soci* 
eties ; and not at the centre of the tropical regions, whose 
balmy, but enervating and treacherous atmosphere, would 
perhaps have lulled him to sleep the sleep of death in his 
very cradle. 

Have we not the sad picture of what might have become 
of man, if he had had for his birth-place only the warm 
regions of the earth, in the wretched condition in which oxur 
unfortunate brethren of the inferior races still live, wan- 
dering to the farthest extremities of the tropical climates ? 

The fact of the gradual modification of the human types 
as we depart from a central race, seems to me to establish 
between all the varieties of mankind, however remote 
they may otherwise appear from the most perfect type, a, 
bond of union, which, after.having been established, science 
is not at liberty to pass over in silence, without taking 
into account. Now, if we consider the question of the 
formation of the races in the point of view we have just 
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assumed, perhaps we shall see this field, once so dark, illu- 
minated by some gleams of light 

However, before proceeding farther, let us set forth 
one fact more, no less undeniable ; for in speaking of man, 
we must not forget that there are always two sides to conr 
sider ; the. one physical, the other moral. 

Western Asia is not only the geographical centre of the 
human, race, but it is, moreoyer, the spiritual centre ; it is 
the cradle of man's moral nature. Was it not there that 
those cUvine teaching? were proclaimed, which the most 
cultivated communities in the world regard as their 
dearest treasure, and every man who loves the true, ac- 
knowledges to be Truth itself? Was it not there that the 
chosen people Hved, to whom they were given in trust to 
preserve for the world until the time appointed by Supreme 
Wisdom ? Was it not there that the Saviour of all the mem> 
hers of the human family appeared, and the gospel of 
grace and liberty was preached, in the lowly valleys of 
Judea — that gospel which recognized neither Jew, nor 
Greek, nor Gentile, nor barbarian, and which invites all 
the races of the earth to salvation, without distinction ? Is 
it not from the*height of the sacred miount where He died 
upon the cross for all, that Christ bids every human soul, 
whatever be the ephemeral form of its earthly covering, 
to a spiritual union which he will consummate in his 
glory ? And these great £eu3ts, gentlemen, interesting to 
every human being, these facts whose blessed consequences 
surround us on all sides at the present day, belong not 
to the number of those that any historical unbelief can 
ever strike out of the annals of mankind. Nor are they 
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of secondarj importance, consideFed merely in the results 
already accomplished ; for who- vrill maiixtain that, eyen 
in the future, man will ever witness an event more impor- 
tant for him than the appearance of the Saviour, and the 
proclamation of the universal gospel, destined to unite all 
men, and at the same time to bind them all to their com- 
mon Creator ? 

Now, if man came from the hands of the cQvine Author 
of his being, pure and noble, it was in those privileged 
countries where God placed his cradle, in the focus of 
spiritual light, that he had the best chance to preserve 
himself such. But how had he fallen elsewhere so low ? 
It is because he was free, of a perfectible nature, and 
consequently capable also ^f fallings In the path of de- 
velopment, not to advance is to go babk ; it is impos^ble to 
remain stationary. The animal degenerates not, because 
the form of his eidstence is necessary; he is required 
to add nothing. But man, wlbio should grow in perfection 
by the constant exercise of the higher faculties of his na- 
tiie, by struggling against the evil i donations of a per- 
verted will, man descends evermore, and goes on from faU 
to fall, if he neglects those divine gift?, and abandons him- 
self to the low instincts of his animal nature. He goes 
down to the Ufe of the brute, whose form and semblance 
he takes. And what will come to pass if, separated from 
his God, and forgetting him, he voluntarily stops the 
sources of the higher life, the moral life. Remote from the 
focus of tradition, where he might renew the temper of his 
faith, he remaini unarmed in combat with that mighty 
nature that subjugates him ; he yields in the struggle, and 
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▼anqoished, bears soon upon his figure the meflbeeable maik 
of bondage. Thus, perhaps, might one, I do not say 
explain, but coaceive the incontestable influence of each 
continent, and each re^on of the earth, on the physical 
forms, the character and the temperament of the man who 
dwells in it, and the degeneracy of his iype in proportion 
as he is- removed from the place of his ori^, and the fo- 
cus of his religious traditions. Benouncing moral lib- 
erty, which exists only m goodness, man gives to nature 
power over himself, submits to it, and thus are traced and 
distinguished, a race of Eastern Asia, an African race, an 
Australian race, a Polynesian race, an American race. 
We must, however, confess that it is not granted to 
follow out, either in nature or in history, the steps of this 
transformation; a transformation that could only have 
taken place, at the time when the human race in their in- 
fancy, had still the flexible and plastic nature of the child ; 
and we must repeat that the origin of the human races is 
a fact beyond our observation and anterior to all history, 
and that, like all other origins, it is screened by an impen- 
etrable veil: 

Since man is made to acquire the full possession and 
mastery of his faculties by toil, and by the exercise of all 
his energies, no climate could so well minister to his 
progress in this work as the climate of the temperate conr 
tinents. It is easy to understand this. 

An excessive heat enfeebles man ; it invites to repose 
and inaction. In the tropical regions tiie power of life in 
nature is carried to its highest degree ; thus with the trop- 
ical man, the life of the body overmasters that of the soul ; 
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the physical instincis of our natnre, those of the higher 
faculties ; passion, sentiment, imagination, predominate 
over inteUect and reason ; the passive faculties over 
the active faculties. A nature too rich, too prodigal 
of her gifts, does not compel man to snatch from her 
his daily bread by his daily toil. A regular climate^ 
the absence of a dormant season, render forethought of 
little use to him. Nothing invites him to that struggle of 
intelligence against nature, -which raises the forces of man 
to so high a pitch, but -which would seem, here to be hope- 
less. Thus he never dreams of resisting this all powers 
ful physical nature ; he is conquered by her ; he submits to 
the yoke, and becomes again the animal man, in proportion 
as he abandons himself to these influences, forgetful of his 
high moral destination. 

In the temperate climates all is activity, movement. 
The alternations of heat and cold, the changes of the 
seasons, a fresher and more bracing air, incite man to a 
constant struggle, to forethought, to the vigorous employ- 
ment of all his faculties. A more economical nature yields 
nothing, except to the sweat of his brow ^ every pft on her 
part is a recompense for efibrt on his. Less mighty, less 
gigantesque, even while challenging man to the conflict, she 
leaves him the hope of victory ; and if she does not show 
herself prodigal, she grants to his active and intelligent 
labor, more than his necessities require ; she gives him 
ease and leisure, ^hich permit him to cultivate all the 
lofty faculties of his higher nature. Here, physical nature 
is not a tyrant, but a useful helper ; the active faculties, 
the understanding and the reason rule over the instincts 
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and tbe passive faculties ; the soul over the body ; man 
over nature. 

In the frozen regions, man also contends with nature, 
but it is with a niggardly and severe nature ; it is a des- 
perate struggle, a struggle for life and death. With 
difficult, by force of toil, he succeeds in providing 
for -himself a miserable support, which saves him from 
dying of hunger and hardship during the tedious winters of 
that climate. No hi^er culture is possible under such 
unfavorable conditions. 

The man of the tropical regions is the son of a wealthy 
house. In the midst of the abundance which surrounds 
him, labor too often seems to him useless; to abandon 
himself to his inclinations, is a more easy and agreeable 
pastime. A slave of his passions, an unfaithful servant, 
he leaves uncultivated and unused, the faculties with 
which Ood has endowed him. The work of improvement 
is with him a failure. 

The man of the polar regioijs is the beggar, over- 
whelmed with sufiering, who, too happy if he but gwn his 
daily bread, has no leisure to think of anything more ex- 
alted. 

The man of the temperate regions, finally, is the man 
bom in ^ase, in the golden mean, which is the most 
favored of all conditions. Invited to labor by everything 
around him, he soon finds^ in the exercise of all his facul- 
ties, at once progress and well-being. 

Thus, if the tropical continents have the wealth of na- 
ture, the temperate continents are the most perfectly 
organized for the development of man. They are op- 
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posed to each other, as the body and the soul, as ike ixk- 
ferior races and the superior races, as savage man and 
dvilized man, as nature and history. This contrast, so 
marked, cannot remain an open one ; it must be resolved. 
The history of the development of human societies, will 
give us the solution, or at least will permit us to obtain a 
glimpse of the truth. 
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LECTURE XI. 

• 
The continents of the North considered cu the theatre of history — 

Asia-Europe ; contrast of the North and South ; its influence in 

history; conflict of the barbarous nations of the North with the 

civilized nations of the South — Contrast of the East and West-^ 

Eastern Asia a continent by itself and complete ; its nature ; the 

Mongolian race belongs peculiarly to it ; char(icter of its civiUza" 

tion — Superiority of the Hindoo civilization ; reason why these 

nations have remained stationary — Western Asia and Europe ; the 

country of the truly historical races — Western Asia; physical 

description ; its historical character ; Europe — the best organized 

for the development of man and of societies; America — fuiure to 

which it is destined by its physical nature. 

Ladies and Oentlemsn:— 

The result of the comparison -which we have made be- 
tween the northern continents and the southern continents, 
in their most general characteristics, has convinced us, if 
I do not deceive myself, that what distinguishes the for^ 
mer is, not the wealth of nature and the abundance of 
physical life, but the aptitude which their structure, their 
situation, and their climate give them, to minister to the 
development of man, and to become thus the seat of a life 
much superior to that of nature. The three continents of 
the North, with their more perfect races, their civilized 
people, have appeared as the historical continents, which 
form a marked contrast to those of the South, with their 
inferior races and their savage tribes. 
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Since this is the salient feature which distingnishes 
them, and which secures to them decidedly the first place, 
we shall this evening proceed to study them more in detail 
as the theatre of history. 

We know beforehand, gentlemen, that the condition of 
an active, complete development is the multiplicity ^ the 
contrasts, of the differences, — springs of action and re- 
action, of mutual exchanges which excite and manifest life 
under a thousand diverse forms. To this principle cor* 
responds, in the organisation of the animal, the greater 
number of its special organs ; in the continents, the vsr 
riety of the plastic forms of the soil, the localization of 
the stron^y characterized physical districts, the nature 
of which stamps upon the people inhabiting them a 
special seal, and makes them so many complicated but 
distinct individuals. 

The various combinations of grouping, of situation, withi 
regard to each other, placing them in a permanent relation 
of friendship or hostihty, of sympathy or of antipathy, of 
peace or of war, of interchange of religions, of manners, of 
mvilization, complete this work, and ^ve that impulse, that 
progressive movement, which is the trait whereby the his- 
torical nations are recognized. 

We may then expect to see tiie great facts of the life of 
the nations connect themselves essentially with these differ- 
ences of soil and climate, with these contrasts, that nature 
herself presents in the interior of the continents, and 
whose influence on the social development of man, ai- 
ihough variable according to the times, is no less evident 
in all the periods of his history. 
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Let 118 commence our inquirj with the trae theatre of 
history — witii Asia-Europe. 

We have ahready had occasion to call attention to the 
unity of plan exhibited in tiiid great triangular masB^ 
which authorizes us to confflder it as forming, in a na> 
taral point of view, a single continent, the subdiviaions of 
which bear the imprint of only secondary differences. We 
have also indicated, as the most remarkable trait of its 
structure, that great dorsal ridge, composed of systems o{ 
the loftiest mountains, traversing it from one end to the 
other in the direction of the length, which may even be 
regarded as the axis of the continent. It is, in fact, on 
the two sides of this long line of moretiian 5,000 miles, on 
the north and south of the Himalaya, of the Caucasus, of 
the Balkan, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, that the high lands 
of the intericfr of the continent extend. It splits Asia- 
Europe into two portions, unequal in size, and differing 
frcnn each other in their configuration imd their climate. 
On the south, the areas are less vast ; the lands are more 
indented, more detached — on the whole, perhaps, more 
elevated ; it is the maritime zone of peninsulas. On the 
north, the great plains prevail ; the peninsulas are rare, 
or of slight importance, the ground less varied. 

But what chiefly distinguishes one of the two parts 
from the other, what gives to each a peculiar nature, is 
the climate. Those lofty barriers which we have just 
named, almost everywhere separate tiie climates, as well 
as the areas. The gradual elevation of the terraces to< 
wards the south, up to this ridge of the continent, by pro- 
longing in the southern direction the frosts of the north. 
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aagments still further, in Eastern Ana and in Europe, the 
difference of temperature between their sides, and renders 
it more sensible. Thus, almost eyerywhere, the transition 
is abrupt, the two natures wide apart. These high ridges 
arrest at once the icy winds of the poles, and the softened 
breexes of the south, and separate their domains. The 
Italian of our days, like the Roman of former times, 
boasts of his blue sky and his mild climate, and speaks 
with an ill-concealed contempt of the frosts and the ice of 
ihe countries beyond the Alps. 

To the &ther of the Grecian poets, to Homer, who only 
knows the Ionian sky, the countries beyond the HaBmus 
are the re^ons of darkness, where rugged Boreas reigns 
supreme. At the northern foot of the Caucasus, the dry 
steppes of the Manytsch are swept by the frozen winds of 
the north ; on the south, the warm and fertile plains of 
Georgia and of Imereth, feel no longer their assaults. 
In Eastern Asia, finally, the contrast is pushed to an ex- 
treme. The traveller, crossing the lofty chain of the 
Himalaya, passes suddenly from the polar climate of the 
high table lands of Tubet, to the tropical heats and the 
rich nature of the plidns of the Indus and the Ganges. 
Yet, as we have said, this great wall, wjiich separates the 
North from the South, is rent at several points. Between 
the Hindo-Khu and the Caucasus, the depressed edge of 
the tableland of Khorasan, between the Caucasus and 
the Balkan, the plains of the Black Sea and of the Danube, 
open wide their gates to the winds and to the nations of 
the shores of the Caspian and the Volga. Between the 
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Pyrenees and the Alps, the climates and the people of the 
Soath penetrate into the North. 

Thus two oppo^te regions are confironted, one on the 
northy in the cool temperate zone, with its vast steppes 
and desert table^lands, its rigorous climates, its intense 
colds, its dry and starveling nature ; the other on the 
south, in the warm temperate zone, with its beautifiil pen- 
insulas, its fertile plains, its blue heavens and its soft cli- 
mate, its delicate fruits, its trees always green, its lovely 
and smiling nature. 

The contrast of these two natures cannot fiul to have a 
great influence on the people of the two regions. It is 
repeated, from the history of the very earliest ages, in the 
most remarkable manner. In the Nprth the arid table 
lands, the steppes, and the forests, condemn man to the 
life of shepherds and hunters ; the people are nomadic 
and barbarous. In the South, the fruitful plains, and a 
more facile nature invite the people to agriculture ; they 
form fixed establishments and become civilized. Thus in 
the very interior of the historical continent we find, placed 
side by side, a civilized and a barbarous world. 

Two worlds so different cannot remain in contact with- 
out reacting upon each other. The conflict begins, one 
might say, with history itself, and continues throughout 
its entire duration ; there is scarcely one of the great evo- 
lutions, particularly in Asia, not connected with this inces- 
sant action and reaction of the North upon the South, 
and of the' South upon the North, of the barbarian world 
upon the civilized world. At all periods we see torrents 
of barbarous nations of the North issuing from their bor- 
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ders and flooding the regions of civilization with their de- 
stroying waves. Like the boisterous and icj winds of the 
regions thej inhabit, they eome suddenly as the tempest, 
and overtam every thing in their way ; nothing resists 
their rage. But 4is after the storm nature assumes a new 
strength, so the civilized nations, enervated by too long 
prosperity, are restored to life and youth by the mixture 
of these rough but vigorous children of the North. Such 
is the spectacle presented to us by the history of the 
great monarchies of Asia and of their dynasties ; that of 
£urope is scarcely less fertile in struggles of this kind. 
Some examples which I proceed to recall to your memory, 
will be enough to convince you of the powerful influence 
of this contrast. 

As far as the memorials of history ascend, it shows us, 
on the table land of Iran, and in the neighboring plains of 
Bactriana, one of the earliest civilized nations, the ancient 
people of Zend. The *Zendavesta, the sacre4 book of 
tiieir legislator, displays everywhere deep traces of the 
conflict of Iran, of the southern region, of the light of civ- 
ilization — the good — ^with the Turan, the countries of the 
North, the darkness, the barbarous peoples — iJie evil. 
Who can say that even the idea of this dualism — of ^good 
and evil — which is the very foundation of the religious 
philosophy of Zoroaster, is not, to ascertain extent, the 
result of the hostile relations between two countries so 
completely different ? Six centuries before Christ, the 
barbarous Scythians come down from the North, pass 
like a whirlwind through the same gate of the Khorasan 
upon the plateau of Iran, overrun the flourishing kingdom 
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of Media, and spread themselTes aft far aa Egypt. A 
whole generation was neceaftarj to restore to Gvaicares his 
crown, and to effiice the traces of thb rude attack. In 
the eleventh centarj of our era, the Seldjouks, — ^Turks, — 
descend from the heights of Bolor and Turkestan, inrade 
first Eastern Persia, overturn the power of the Gasnevide 
Sultans, put an end to that of the Caliphs, and lord it 
over Western Asia. But nothing equals the tremendous 
shock caused through the whole of Asia by the invasion of 
Hke Mongolians. Issuing from their steppes and their 
deserts, under the conduct of the daring Oengis-Khan, the 
hero of his nation, their ferocious hordes spread like a de- 
yastating torrent from one end of Asia to another. Nothr 
ing withstands their onset ; even Europe itself is threat- 
ened by these barbarians ; all Russia is subjected, and 
scarcely can the assembled warriors of Germany drive 
them back from their frontiers, and save the nascent civili- 
zation of the West. China herself beholds a succession 
of conquerors establish in the North a brilliant empire, and 
f(Mr the first time the two Asias are subject to one and the 
same dominant people. India alone had been spared ; she 
yields before a fresh invasion, and Sultan Babur — ^who al- 
ready is no more a barbarian — ^founds, at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, the mighty Mongolian Empire, which, 
in spite of its vicis^tudes, has existed down to our days, and 
has yielded only to the power of the nations of civilized 
Europe. The history of China, lastly, is crowded with the 
struggles of the civilized people of the plain with the rov- 
ing tribes of the neighboring table lands, and the last of 
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tbdse inTasions, so frequent, — ^that of the Manchou Tar- 
tars, — hsB gLven to China its present rulers. 

In Europe, the war of the North agunst the South, 
though seemingly not so long continued, is not less serious. 
Six centuries before our era, bands of Celts, enticed by 
the attractions of the fertile countries of the South, set 
forth from Gaul, under the lead of Bellovese and Sigovese, 
cross the Alps, and proceed to establish diemselves in 
the smiling plains of the Po. Other bands follow them 
thither, and found a new Gaul beyond the Alps. These 
impetuous children of tiie North soon press upon Etruria, 
and Rome, which has drawn upon herself their anger, suf- 
fers the penalty of her rashness. About 890 B. C. the 
city was burnt, and the future mistress of the world well 
nigh perished in her cradle, by tibe strong hand of tho 
very men of the North whom she was destined afterwards 
to sulject to her laws. A century later, these same Gauls 
who find Rome victorious and Italy shut against them, rush 
upon enervated Greece, give her up to piDage, and, pro- 
fiining the sacred temple at Delphi, announce the fall of 
Greece, and the last days of her glory and her liberty. 
Another troop of these bold adventurers cut their way 
into Asia Mmov ; they maintain themselves there, objects 
of terror in the land which bears their name, to the very 
moment when the power of Rome forced all the nations to 
bow beneath her iron yoke. 

A century before the birth of our Saviour, the men of 
the North are again in motion. The Cimbri and the Teu- 
tons appear at the gates of Italy, and spread terror even 
to Rome herself. Forty years have scarce rolled away 
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when Rome, in her torn, assdls the Northern World. 
CsBsar marches to conquer the Gaols, formerly so terrible, 
and m the course of the ages, they are won to civilization. 
Thus, by the third gate which opens the wall of separation, 
the Southern World penetrates into that of the North. 

Bat a still more earnest struggle then commences. 
The Germans have preserved their native energy, and 
are still free. Rome is declining, and, little by little, 
the sources of life in that immense body are drying up. 
The weaker it grows, the more the men of the North 
press upon the jmighty coiossus, whose head is still of 
iron, though its feet are of clay. It Mh for its own 
hs^piness and that of humanity; for a new sap — the 
fresh vitality of the Northmen — is to circulate throu^ 
it ; and soon it shall be bom again, full of strength and 
life. 

You see, gentlemen, from the beginning to the end of 
history, the contrast of these two natures exercises its 
mighty influence. The struggle between the people of 
the two worlds is constant. In Asia it may be again re- 
newed, for nature there is unconquerable, and the contrast 
still exists. In Europe, the coarse struggle of brute 
strength of the early days has ended, since, culture having 
passed into the North, ccmquerors and conquered, civilized 
men and barbarians, have melted down into one and the 
same people, to rise to a civilization far superior to the 
preceding. But we behold it reappear, less material but 
not less evident, between the free and intelligent thinker, 
tiie Protestant of the North, and the artistic, impassioned, 
imp^rstitioiis, Catholic man of the South. 
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Let US pass now to a second featare of tibe stnictare.of 
the continent Asia-Europe, -which has almost as much 
weight as that we have just discussed. 

Long chains, extending &om the norih to the south, in 
the direction of the meridians, the Bolor and Mt. Scdiman, 
cut at right an^es the great east-west axis. The Bolor 
forms the western mar^ of the high central plateau ; the 
Soliman, the eastern margin of the table land of Iran ; — ^the 
one on the north, the other on the south ; — so tlutt these 
two solid masses touch each other at their opposite angles, 
south-west and north-east. The remarkable point where 
these high ranges intersect, and the table land and 
the plains, spread out at their feet, touch each other, is 
the Hindo-ILhu. These features of relief sever the conti- 
nent into two parts, of almost equal extent, but of very 
unequal importance ; Eastern Asia on the one side, and 
Western Asia and Europe on the other — the Mongolian 
races, and the White races. 

This separation is so deeply marked in nature and in 
the nations, that even the ancients, with the practical sense 
belonging to them, made a division of Asia intra Imaumj 
and Asia extra Imaum; that is, Asia this side and Asia 
beyond the Bolor and the Hindo-Khu, as thoy also divided 
the North and the South into Sc jthia — ^Nomadic Asia — 
and Asia' proper, or civilized Asia. 

Eastern Asia forms, in fact, a continent by itself alone. 
A vast pile of highlands, a plateau in the form of a trape- 
adum, occupies the entire centre, and forms- the principal 
mass. It seems to invade everything ; it is the prominent 
feature, and ^ves a distinctive physiognomy to the oonti- 
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nent. It is surrounded on all sides by lofty ranges capped 
-with snow, which seem, like towering ramparts, to guard it 
from attack, and to isolate it on every side. On the south 
the Himalaya, on the west the Bolor, on the north the 
Altai, on the east the Khin-gan, and the Yun-Ling, form 
an enclosure almost unbroken, the detached summits of 
which belong to the loftiest mountains of the earth. A 
small number of natural entrances lead to the interior, or 
give an exit from it. The only gate which offers son:e 
&Gility, is Zungary, between the Thian-Shan and the 
Altai ; everywhere else, high and frozen passes. 

The interior of this vast enclosure is cut by numerous 
chains, the highest of which — those of the Kuenlun on the 
south, and of the Thian-Shan on the north — are parallel to 
the Himalaya and the Altai, and divide the soil into sev- 
eral basins, or high bottoms. In all this extent, no fertile 
and easily cultivated plain ; everywhere stretch the steppes, 
a dry and cold desert, or seas of drifting sand. Neverthe- 
less, a considerable depression in Eastern Turkestan, 
where the Tarim flows, and whose bottom is marked by 
Lake Ijop, allows the cultivation of the vine and the cotton 
tree at the foot of the Thian-Shan ; but this is an exception. 
Apart from some privileged localities, nature here does 
not permit a regular tillage, and dooms the tribes of these 
regions to the life of shepherds and herdsmen, — the 
nofuadic life. 

Around this central mass, towards the four winds of 
heaven, extend at its feet broad and low plains, watered 
by the rivers pouring down from its heights, which 
radk among the largest in the world. On the north is the 
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moet extennve bat tibe least important, the frozen and 
barren plain of Siberia, with the streams of the Obi, the 
Jenise J, the Lena ; on the east the low country of China, 
where meet and mute the two giant rivers of the Old 
World — those two twin rivers, which, bom in the same 
cradle, flow on to die in the same ocean. On the south, the 
plain of Hindoostan, moistened by the fresh and abundant 
waters of the Himalaya, and the sacred streams of the 
Indus and the Ganges ; on the west, finally, the plain of 
Turan, with the two rivers of Gihon and Sihon, and its salt 
seas, to which Western Asia already lays claim. It is in 
these plains, with fruitful alluvial soil, and on the banks of 
these blessed rivers, that were developed the earliest, 
almost the only civilized nations belonging to this oontir 
nent. But the warm and maritime region of the East and 
the South, connected with the rich peninsulas of India, 
18 by far the most favored of all. China and India, there- 
fore, have given birth to the two great cultivated nations of 
Eastern Asia. 

Nevertheless, as the great central ridge swerves 
obliquely towards the south, this warm and formate region 
forms only a narrow strip, not to be compared in extent 
with the cold, and sterile, and barbarous world of the 
North. This predominates, and ^ves its character. 

Such are the distinctive features of Eastern Asia. 
What strikes us in this world of the remotest East, is its 
^gantic proportions. The loftiest mountains of the eartii, 
the most massive table lands, the most extensive plains, 
peninsulas which are small continents, rivers which have 
no rivals in the Old World, ^ve to it a character of 
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grandeur and majesty nowhere else to be found. But, it 
is easily understood, nowhere^re the differences also so 
strongly drawn, so huge, so invincible. Nowhere is the 
ccmtrast between the high lands and the low lands, between 
the heat and the cold, between the moisture and the dry- 
ness, abundance and sterility, presented on so vast a 
scale. See, by the side of the low, burning, and produc- 
tiTO plains of Hindoostan, ten or fifteen thousand feet 
higher up, the cold and arid highland plain of Tubet and 
Tangout ; by the dde of Ghma aud its populous cities, the 
elevated deserts and the tents of the nomads of Mongolia. 
The differ^ices are everywhere pushed to their utmost 
limit. 

Furthermore — ^and this characteristic completes the 
picture — tiie communications from one region to another 
are always difficult. One thoroughfare alone, the valley 
of the Peschawer, leads from Persia to India, and has been 
the highway of all the conquerors, from Alexander to Babur 
and the English. No practicable road for armies or for 
regular commerce, unites India and China ; the peninsula^ 
communicate only by sea. The passes of the Himalaya 
are at an elevation of from ten to eighteen thousand feet ; 
those of the Bolor are frozen in the middle of summer. 
At all times, the passage of the plateau is a difficult and 
tedious undertaking, aud at certain points almost impos^ble. 
Eastern Asia is, then, preeminently, the country of 
contrasts, of isolated and strongly characterized regions ; 
for each forms a world apart, and is sufficient unto itself. 
What must be the effect of this strong and massive na^ 
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tare upon the nations who live under its influence, history 
irill inform us. 

As Eastern Asia has a physical nature which belongs 
especially to itself, so it has a particular race of men — the 
Mongolian race. We have already pointed out the ex- 
ternal characteristics of the Mongolian family. With it, 
tiie melancholic temperament seems to prevail ; the intel- 
lect, moderate in range, exercises itself upon the details, 
but never rises to the general ideas or high speculations 
of science and philosophy. Ingenious, inventive, full of 
sagacity for the useful arts and the conveniences of life, 
the Mongolian, nevertheless, is incompetent to generalize 
their application. Wholly turned to the things of earth, 
the world of ideas, the spiritual world, seems closed against 
him. His whole philosophy and religion are reduced to a 
code of social morals limited to the expression of those 
principles of human conscience, without the observance of 
which society is impossible. 

The principal seat of the Mongolian race is the central 
table land of Asia. The roammg life and the patriarchal 
form of their societies, are the necessary consequence 
of the sterile and arid nature of the regions they in- 
habit. In this social state, the relations and the ties which 
unite the individuals of the same nation, are imposed by 
kindred, by birth, that is, by nature. Association is com- 
pulsive, not of free consent, as in more improved societies. 
Thus, the greater part of Eastern Asia seems doomed to 
remain in this inferior state ^of culture ; for the whole 
North — Siberia and its vast areas — is scarcely more 
suited to favor the unfolding of a superior nature. 
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NereriheleBS, m ^e warm and maritime zone, in the 
fertile and happy plains of China and India, along ihoee 
rivers wMch support life and abondance on their banks, 
nationj^, invited by so many advantages, establish ihem* 
selves imd fix their dwelling-placed. Their number soon 
augments ; they demand their support from the soil, 
which an easy tillage yields them in abundance. They 
become husbandmen; cultivated societies are formed; 
civilization rises to a height unknown to the tribes of the 
table land. 

The Chinese, of Mongolian race, preserves even in his 
civilization, the character as well as the social principle 
stamped upon his race by nature — the patriarchal form. 
The whole nation is a large family ; tiic Emperor is the 
&tber of the family, whose absolute, despotic, but benevo- 
lent power governs all things by his will alone. China, 
then, in the order of civilized nations, is the purest repre- 
sentative of Eastern Asia, and shows us to what point the 
patriarchal principle of the eaa'liest communities is com- 
patible wiA a higher cultivation. 

In India, the nations of the white race, sprung from the 
West, have founded a civilization wholly different, the 
character of which is explained at once by the primitive 
qualities of the race and the climate. 

Endowed with a higher intelligence, with a *power of 
generalization, with a profound religious sentiment, the 
Hindoo is the opposite of the Chinese ; for him the invisi" 
ble world, unknown to the Chinese, seems alone to exist. 
But the influence of the climate of the tropics gives to the 
intuitive faculties an exaggerated preponderance over the 
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actiye faculties. The real, podtive world disappears from 
his eyes. Thus in his literature, so rich in works of 
high philosophy, of poetry and religion, we seek in yain 
for the annals of his history, or any treatise on science, 
any of those collections of observations so numerous 
among the Chinese. . < In spite of these defects the 
Hindoo civilization, compared to that of China, bears a 
character of superiority, which betrays its noble origin. 
It is the civilization of the western races transported and 
placed under the influence of the East. 

Biit there is one characteristic common to all these 
civilizations of the uttermost East, which deserves our 
particular attention. Bom in the earliest ages of the 
world (for without admitting — far from it — the fabulous 
antiquity their own traditions assign them, we may regard 
them as belonging to the most ancient in the world) they 
seem to grow rapidly at first, and at the remotest period- 
recorded by history they have already acqmred the 
degree of development and all the leading features which 
distinguish them at the present day. Nearly fifteen hun- 
dred years before Christ — others say two thousand — 
India already possessed the Yedas — those religious and 
philosophical works, which already suppose a high culture 
and its accompanying social state. Alexander finds it 
flourbhing and brilliant still, but littie changed ; the de- 
scription the historians of his conquests have left, is true 
of modem India when invaded by the English. As much 
may be said of China, whose existing condition seems to 
present the same essential features which we know it to 
have possessed from a time long before our era. Thus, 
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these nations offer ns the astonishing spectacle of civilized 
communities remaining perfectly stationary. Three thou- 
sand years of existence have made no essential change in 
their condition, have taught them nothing, have brought 
about no real progress, have developed none of those great 
ideas, which effect, in the life of nations, a complete trans- 
formation. They are, as it were, stereotyped. 

What, then, has been wanting to these people, that they 
have not 'been favored with a further progress ? Why do 
they all stop short in the career upon which they have 
entered in so brilliant a manner — even the Hindoos of 
noble race — of the race eminently progressive ? 

What has been wanting to ihe communities of Eastern 
Asia, gentlemen, is the possibility of actions and re-actions 
upon each other, more intimate, more permanent ; it is the 
possibility of a common life. 

These nations are too isolated by nature, too opposite 
in race and character, to be able to blend in one common 
civilization. The Hindoos are separated from China by 
the snowy terraces of the Himalaya, and of the Yun-Nan ; 
from Western Asia, by the high table lands of Caboul. 
These forms of relief are too huge ; the contrasts result- 
ing from them are too violent ; they are unconquerable 
by man. Meantime, each of these rich districts may suf- 
fice, of itself algne, for a beautiful career of improvement ; 
their excellences, as well as tiieir defects, run* into ex- 
cess ; nothing tempers or corrects them ; their character is 
more individual. Such is the strength of these civiliza- 
tions, that clouds of conquerors are successively absorbed, 

23 
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wiiihoat modifying ihem, almost wi&out leaving a trace 
behind. 

Sat individuality is here carried to egoism. Of this 
very isolation which causes their inferiority, and which 
kills all progress, they make a conservative principle. The 
Hindoo cannot leave his country except by sea ; the Yedas 
forbid it under pain of pollution. Japan and China obsti- 
nately close their borders against all the nations of Europe, 
and it is only at the cannon's mouth that the English have 
opened the gates so long shut, and forced them to the life 
of interchange which will restore them to progress and 
vitality. Thus, while every thing around them is advan- 
cing, India and China have remained stationary. For it is 
not given to one people alone, any more than to one indi- 
vidual alone, to run through the whole compass of the 
scale of human progress, by themselves and- without the 
aid of their brethren. 

Eastern Asia is, then, the continent of extreme contrasts 
and of isolated regions ; of races essentially Mongolian ; 
of stationary civilizations ; of the semi-historical nations. 
It is not there that the work of the development of human- 
ity can be achieved. 

The second half of the Old World, in the temperate re- 
^on. Western Asia and Europe, forms another whole, in 
which we are able to point out several common characteris- 
tics. Besides the division into a North and a South, on 
the two sides of the continental axis, the most salient fea- 
ture is the long table land of Iran, which stretches uninter- 
ruptedly from India to the extremity of Asia Minor, and 
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even prolongs itself, without losmg its natuile, across the 
peninsulas of the Mediterranean, as far as Spain. 

From one end of these regions to the other, nature 
wears a character of \miformitj. Everywhere the same 
cretaceous and Jurassic limestone deposits form the greater 
part of the gromid ; everywhere volcanos rise from the earth, 
and shake it with their convulsions. The climate, also, is 
alike ; for in Asia a more southern latitude is counterbal- 
anced by a greater elevation of the plateaus. The flora is 
analogous ; the cultivated plants, the fruits, the domestic an- 
imals are the same, with the exception of the camel of the 
desert, useless to Europe. Finally, the white Caucasian 
race, the most noble, the most intellectual of the human 
species, dwells there, and all the nations of progressive civ- 
ilization. If w^ add Egypt and the vicinage of the Atlas, 
which- belong to the Mediterranean, it is the true theatre 
of history, in the proper meaning of that word. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this real community of charac- 
teristics, it is easy to detect, in Western Asia and Europe, 
certain differences not less important, which force us to 
consider them still as two distinct continents. 

In Europe, in the southern zone, the plateau loses its 
continuity and splits into peninsulas. In the northern 
zone, the arid steppes and the deserts are changed beyond 
the Oural into a fertile soil, more elevated, well watered, 
covered with forests, and susceptible of cultivation. The 
areas become gradually smaller, and the whole continent 
is only a great pemnsula, of which the headland turning 
towards the west juts out into the ocean. The northeast 
direction of the continental axis crowding the lands farther 
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north, and the influence of the ocean, ^ve it a wetter and 
more temperate climate. Let us further examine these 
two portions of AsiarEurope, considered in the historical 
point of view. 

Western Asia is placed in the middle portion of the 
continent ; Asia-Europe, between the two extreme parts, 
like Eastern A^, it has for its centre and prominent fea- 
ture, a table land encircled with mountains, the plateau of 
Iran and of Asia Minor ; but it is narrower, more elonga- 
ted. The mountain chains are less elevated, less continu- 
ous. The mountains of Kurdistan and of the Taurus, 
which edge it on the south, attain a height of ten or 
twelve thousand feet only at a iew points. The higher 
mountcuns, as the Ararat, are isolated, or form a chain 
detached from the mass, like the Caucasus. We have al- 
ready said that the northeast side is low and entirely open. 
The deep valley of Feschawer cuts its eastern side and 
opens a passage towards India. Not only is this plateau 
more accessible than that of Eastern Asia, by reason of 
these forms of relief, but, very diSferent from the latter, 
which is far from any ocean, it is bathed at its very feet, 
on the four comers, by inland seas, which are so many 
new outiets. On the south, the Arabian Sea, the Persian 
Gulf, and the Mediterranean ; on the north, the Caspian 
and the Black Seas. 

Low and fertile plains, watered by twin streams, stretch 
at the foot of the table land of Iran. On the south, the 
plain of the Euphrates and the Tigris, the unequalled fer- 
tility of which ceases with the rich alluvial ]ands of those 
rivers ; on the north, the no less happy plains of Bactriana, 
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-watered by the Gihon and the Sihon. Beyond these life- 
giving rivers, the steppes of the deserts establish their 
empire. 

The climate of Western Asia no longer offers those ez* 
treme contrasts which strike us in Eastern Asia. The 
plateau is on the south of the eentral ridge, and not on the 
north, and enjoys a favored climate. It is less dry, more 
fertile ; the desert there is less continuous ; these southern 
plains are not under the tropics ; the difference between 
the plain and the table land is softened. 

The true Western Asia, the Asia of history, is reduced 
thus to a plateau flanked by two plains. Add the So- 
ristan, which connects it with Egypt and this last mentioned 
countiy, and you will have all the great countries of civil- 
ization of the centre of this continent : on the north, the 
nomads of the steppes of the Caspian ; on the south, the 
nomads of Arabia and its deserts form the natural limits 
of the civilized world of these countries. Compared with 
the East, the areas are less vast, the reliefs less elevated^ 
the nature less continental — ^notwithstanding its more cen- 
tral position — the contrasts less strongly pronounced, the 
whole more accessible. 

Here, as we have, siud, is the original country of the 
white race, the most perfect in body and mind. K, taking 
tradition for our guide, we follow step by step the 
march of the primitive nations, as we ascend to their point 
of departure, it is at the very centre of this plateau thai 
they irresistibly lead us. Now, it is in this central part 
also, in Upper Armenia and in Persia, if you remember, 
that we find the purest type of the historical nations. 

23 • 
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Thence we behold them descend into the arable plains, 
and spread towards aU the quarters of the horizon. The 
ancient people of Assyria and Babylonia pass down the 
Euphrates and the Tigris into the plains of the South, and 
there unfold, perhaps the most ancient of all human ciyilizar 
tion. First,the Zend nation dwells along the Arazes, then, 
by the road of the plateau, proceeds to found, in the plfdns 
of the Oxus, one of the most remarkable and the most mys- 
rious of the primitive communities of Asia. A branch of 
the same people, or a kindred people — ^the intimate connec- 
tion of their language confirms it— descends in tolndia, and 
there puts forth that brilliant and flourishing civilization of 
the Brahmins, of which we have already spoken. Arabia 
and the North of Africa receive their inhabitants by 
Soristan ; South Europe, perhaps, by the same routes, 
through Aaa Minor ; the North, finally, through the Cau- 
casus, whence issue in succession, the Celts, the Germans, 
and many other tribes, who hold in reserve their native 
vigor for the future destinies of this continent. There then 
is the cradle of the white race at least — of the historical 
people — if it is not that of all mankind. 

The civilizations of Western Asia also, as well as those 
of Eastern Asia, spring up in the alluvial plains, which 
aire easUy tilled, and alike connect themselves with the 
great rivers, and not, as in Europe, with the seas. The 
plains of Babylonia and of Bactriana are continental, and 
not maritime, like India and Cluna. The contrasts of na- 
ture are still strongly expressed, but yet less so than in 
the East. There are still vast spaces, and consequently 
vast states. The religions, the political and social condi- 
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tion of ike people, still betray the influence of a nature 
which man has not yet succeeded in oyermastering. 

The civilizations are still local, and each has its special 
prindple ; and yet there is no more of isolation. Thelu;- 
cessible nature of all these regions, as we have seen, makes 
contact easy, and facilitates their action upon each other ; 
a blending is possible, and it takes place. The formation 
of great monarchies, embracing the whole of Western 
Asia, from India to Asia Minor, from the steppes of Turan 
to the deserts of Arabia, is a fact renewed at every 
period of their history. Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, re- 
unite successiyely under the dominion of the same con- 
queror all these various nations. But no one knew so well 
as Alexander how to break down all the fences which kept 
them apart, llie lofty idea which reigned in the mind of 
tiiat great conqueror, that of fusing together the East and 
the West, carried with it the ruin of the special civilizations 
b{ the East, and the universal communication of HcUenie 
culture, which should combine them in one spirit, and drew 
the whole of that part of the world into the progressive 
movement which Greece herself had impressed on the 
countries of the West. 

Egypt, alone, in her isolation, represents, up to a cer- 
tain point, the nature of Eastern Aisia. Tet she, too, was 
compelled to yield to the social and progressive spirit of 
Greece, which soon brought her into the circle of relations 
with the nations of the West. 

Thus the people and the civilizations of Western Asia 
were saved from the isolation and egoism so fatal 
to China and to India. They perished in appearance, 
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but it was only to sow among the very nations who 
were their conquerors, the prolific seeds of a fairer growth, 
of which the future should gather the fruits. 

Europe, in her turn, has a character quite special, the 
principal features of which we have already pointed out. 
Although constructed upon the same fundamental plan 
with the two Asias, it is only the peninsular headland of 
all this continent. Here are no more of those gigantesque 
forms of Eastern Asia, no more of those boundless spaces, 
no more of those obstacles against which the forces of man 
are powerless, of those contrasts which sunder the opposite 
natures, eyen to incompatibility. The areas contract 
and shrink ; the plateaus and the mountains are lowered ; 
the continent opens on all sides. None of those mortal 
deserts to cross, none of those impassable mountain chains, 
which imprison the nations. From the foot of Italy to 
the head of Gape North, from the coasts of the Atlantic 
to the shores of the Caspian, there is no obstacle which a 
little art may not overcome without much effort. The 
whole continent is more accessible ; it seems more wieldy, 
better fashioned for man. 

And yet, gentlemen, all the contrasts of both Asias 
exist, but they are softened, tempered. There is a Noi*th- 
em World, and a Southern World, but they are less differ- 
ent, less hostile ; their climates are more ajike. Instead of 
the tropical plains of India, we find there the fields of 
Lombardy ; instead of the Himalaya, the Alps ; instead 
of the plateaus of Tubet, those of Bavaria. The contrasts 
are even more varied, more numerous still. The table 
land of the South is broken up into peninsulas and islands ; 
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Oreece and its archipelago, Italy and its isle's, Spidn and 
its sierras, are so many new individuals, exciting each 
other repiprocally to animation. The ground is every 
where cut and crossed by chains of mountains, moulded in 
a thousand fashions, in such a way as to present, within 
the smallest possible space, the greatest number of 
districts physically independent. 

Add to all these advantages that of a temperate climate, 
rather cold than hot, requiring of men more labor and 
effort, and you will be satisfied that nature is nowhere 
better suited to exalt man by the exertion of his powers to 
the grandeur of his destination. 

Nevertheless, the earliest civilized societies do not spring 
up in Europe ; she is too far removed from the cradle of 
the nations, and the begmnings are less easy there. But 
these first difficulties once overcome, civilization grows and 
prospers with a vigor unknown to Asia. In Asia it is in 
the great plains, on the banks of the rivers, that civilization 
first shows itself. In Europe, it is on the peninsulas and 
the margin of the seas. 

Europe is thus the continent most favored, considered 
with respect to the education of man, and the wise disci* 
pline it exercises upon him. More than any other it 
calls into full play his latent forces, which cannot ap- 
pear and display themselves, except by their own 
activity. Nowhere can man better learn to subdue 
nature, and make her minister to his ends. No con- 
tinent is more fitted, by the multiplicity of the physical 
re^ons it presents, to bring into being, and to raise up so 
many different nations and peoples. 
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But it is not alone for the inditidual education of each 
people that Europe excels ; it is still more admirably 
adapted than any other continent to favor the mutual relar 
tions of the countries with each other ; to increase their 
reciprocal influence, to stimulate them to mutual in- 
tercourse. The smatlness of the areas, the near neighbor- 
hood, the midland seas thick strown with islands, the per- 
meability of the entire continent — ^pardon me the word — 
everything conspires to establish between the European 
nations, that community of life and of civilization which 
forms one of the most essential and precious characteristics 
of their social state. 

America, finally, the third continent of the North, pre- 
sents itself to us under an aspect entirely different. We 
are already acquainted with its structure^ founded on a 
plan widely departing from that of Asia-Europe ; we know 
that its characteristic is simplicity, unity. Add to this 
feature its vast extents, its fruitful plains, its numberless 
rivers, the prodigious &cility of communication, nowhere 
impeded by serious obstacles, its oceanic position, finally, 
and we shall see that it is made, not to ^ve birth and 
growth to a new civilization, but to receive one ready- 
made, and to furnish forth for man, whose education the 
Old World has completed, the most magnificent theatre, the 
scene most worthy of his activity. It is here that all the 
peoples of Europe may meet together, with room enough 
to move in ; may commingle their efforts and their gifts, 
and carry out upon a scale of grandeur hitherto unknown, 
the life-giving principle of modem times — ^the principle of 
free association. 
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The internal contrasts whicli assisted the development 
of the nations in their infancy and youth, exist not 
here ; they would be useless. They are reduced to two 
general contrasts, which will preserve their importance ; 
the coast and interior on one side, and the North and 
the South on the other. The last will be further soften- 
ed down, when slavery, that fatal heritage of another 
age, which the Union stills drags after it, as the convict 
drags his chain and ball, shall have disappeared from this 
free soU, freed in the name of liberty and Christian broth- 
erhood, as it has disappeared from the fundamental prin- 
ciples of its law. 

Thus America also seems invited, by it« physical nature 
and by its position, to play a part in the history of humani- 
ty, very different indeed from that of Asia and Europe, 
but not less glorious, not less useful to all mankind. 
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LEOTUBB XII. 

Geographical march of history — Asia the cradle of civilization — 
Common character of the primitive nations — Powerful influence of 
nature — The human race in its infancy lives under authority j 
which becomes slavery — Civilization passes to Europe — Greece; 
period of youth; emancipation^ and intellectual and moral develop- 
ment; action on the East and West; the Greek the teacher of the 
world — Rome ; her work, political and social — Inability of the An- 
cient World to attain the end of humanity — Coming of Christ ; 
his doctrines new in a historical point of view — The Germanic 
Christian world begins their application — Civilization passes to the 
North and embraces all Europe ; its different phases — Europe 
owes it to the rest of the world — Discovery of America — Universal 
inroad of the civilized nations — Social work begun at the same 
time — America must finish it — The people of the future ; by what 
signs recognized — Conclusions-rForeseen solution of the contrast 
of the three Northern continents and the three Southern* — Duties of 
the privileged races towards the inferior — A few words upon the 
method pursued-^Science and faith. 

Ladies and Gbntlemek: — 

The examination we have made of the structure of 
the northern continents, considered in respect of the 
influence they exercise through their physical nature upon 
the condition of human societies, enables us to judge in 
advance that they are formed to act different parts in the , 
education of mankind. It remains to be seen whether the 
course of history will confirm these anticipations. Now 
if we find a real concordance, a harmony between these 
two orders of facts, we may fearlessly assert that these 
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differences of physical organization were intentional, and 
prepared for this end by Him who controls the destinies of 
the world. 

The first glance we cast upon the annals of tiie nations, 
enables us to perceive a singular but incontestable fact, that 
the civilizations representing the highest degree of culture 
ever attained by man, at the different periods of his history, 
do not succeed each other in the same places, but pass from 
one country to another, from one continent to another, 
following a certain order. This order may be called the 
geographical inarch of history. We now proceed to set this 
forth by a rapid review of the great phases through which 
human societies have passed in their gradual improvement. 

Asia, the country of the superior races. Western Asia, 
above all, the country of the white race, of the historical 
race, is also the cradle of the earliest civilized communities 
whose exiatence is commemorated by history. 

Tradition everywhere represents the earliest men, de- 
scending, it is true, from the high table lands of this conti- 
nent ; but it is in the low and fertile plains lying at their 
feet, with which we are already acquainted, that they 
unite themselves for the first time in national bodies, in 
tribes, with fixed habitations ; devoting themselves to hus- 
bandry, building cities, cultivating the arts ; in a word, 
forming well-regulated societies. The traditions of the 
Chinese place the first progenitors of that people on the 
high table land, whence the great rivers flow ; they make 
them advance, station by station, as far as the shores of the 
ocean. The people of the Brahmins come down firom the 
re^ons of the Hindo-Khu, and firom Cashmere, into the 

24 
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plains of the Indus and the Ganges ; Assyria and Sactri- 
ana receive their inhabitants from the table la^^ds of Arme- 
nia and Persia. 

These alluvial plains, watered by their twin rivers, were 
better formed than all other countries of the globe, to render 
the first steps of man, an infant still, easy in the career of 
civilized life. A rich soil, on which overflowing rivers 
spread eyery year a fruitful loam, as in Egypt, and one 
where the plough is almost useless, so movable and so 
easily tilled is it, a warm climate, finally, secure to the in- 
habitants of these fortunate regions plentiful harvests in 
return for light labor. Nevertheless, the conflict with 
the river itself and with the desert, which, on the banks of 
the Euphrates, as on those of the Nile and the Indus, is 
ever threatening to invade the cultivated lands, the neces- 
sity of irrigation, the inconstancy of the seasons, keep 
forethought alive and give birth to the useful arts and 
to the sciences of observation. The abundance of re- 
sources, the absence of every obstacle, of all separation 
between the diSerent parts of these vast plains, allow the 
aggregation of a great number of men upon one and the 
same space, and facilitate the formation of those mighty 
primitive states which amaze us by the grandeur of 
theur proportions. 

Each of them finds upon its own soil all that is neces- 
sary for a brilliant exhibition of its resources. We see 
those nations come rapidly forward and reach in the re- 
motest antiquity a degree of culture of which the temples 
and the monuments of Egypt and of India, and the re- 
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cently diBcovered palaces of mneveh, are living and glo- 
rious mtnesses. 

Great nations, then, are separately formed in each of 
these areas, circumscribed by natare within natural limits. 
Each has its religion, its social principles, its civilization sev- 
erally. But nature, as we have seen, has separated them ; 
little intercourse is established between them ; the social 
principle on which they are founded is exhausted by the 
very formation of the social state which they enjoy, and is 
never renewed. A common life is wanting to them ; they 
do not reciprocally share with each other their riches. 
With them movement is stopped ; everything becomes 
stable and tends to remain stationary. 

Meantime, in spite of the peculiar seal impressed on 
each of these Oriental nations by the natural conditions 
in the midst of which they live, they have, nevertheless, 
some grand characteristics which are conmion to all, soino 
family traits which betray the nature of the continent 
and the period of human progress to which they belong, 
making them known on the one side as Asiatic, and ok 
the other side as prinutive. 

The causes of this phenomenon are at once of a moral 
nature, and of a physical nature. 

Man is still in the period of infancy, and infancy 
must needs be trained under the authority of a law which 
guides his first steps. Even by virtue of an inward 
nature, of a moral nature reflecting the divine image 
of his Maker, he cannot grow up to complete develop- 
ment, to his perfect stature, except by fufilling the 
will of Him who calls him to such lofby destinies. This 
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w31 is the supreme good ; all Hiat depots from it is evil. 
Man created free most fulfil it freely, and with conscious- 
ness of its excellence; but this very liberty, the most 
infallible sign of the nobleness of his nature, conceals 
the danger of a fearful fall. This liberty led the men 
of the earliest times on to that pitch of wickedness 
which rendered necessary the first great catastrophe 
of the human race, that earliest great punishment of the 
Flood, of which all nations, even the moat barbarous, 
have preserved an appalling memory. Above all things 
it is the duty of man, if the work of his discipline is not 
to stop short of its end, to learn his dependence upon the 
Judge of good and of evil ; to learn that saving fear of 
God which is the beginning of wisdom, and which alone 
can regulate the employment of his hberty, and hinder 
him from surrendering himself to the irregular inclina- 
tions of his finite nature. Now, God had revealed himr 
self to man ; had made known to him his will, and pcHnted 
out the path which he ought to have followed. The Creator 
himself condescended to guide the steps of the creature upon 
the long journey he had to travel. This is what the Bible 
tells us ; this is confirmed by the vague memorials of all 
the primitive nations, whose oldest traditions, those 
antecedent to the philosophical Theogonies prevalent at 
a later period, and ^ving them their specific character, 
contain always some disfigured fragment of this divine 
history. 

But man soon became unfiuthful ; like a true prodigal 
son, he abandoned the benevolent Father, under whose 
protection he was living ; he cast off the yoke easy to 
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bear ; he forgot the living God who had been revealed to 
him, and, submitting to the lower instincts of his being, 
he fell under the power of nature. 

Recall, meantime, to your minds, gentlemen, all that 
we have learned of the -stupendous and massive forms of 
that Oriental nature, of its insuperable contrasts, of its 
climate, tropical in India, and in a part of China, very hot 
still on the banks of the Euphrates and the Nile ; of that 
physical vigor which the Old World displays upon all 
the points favored by the copiousness of the waters, and 
you will understand that man, a child still, brought 
into the presence of such a power, must have felt himself, 
not merely a dependent, but a slave. The river, to 
which he looks for the fertility of the soil that feeds him, 
the animal, the plant, that minister to his wants, the sun, 
above all, that bright orb which reigns over nature, and 
in alternate march seems to dispense either life or death 
at his will, everything becomes to him an object of wor- 
ship. He acknowledges the powers of nature as his gods, 
to whose mercy he feels himself to be committed, and 
lu;cepts for his supreme law, the inflexible law which 
governs the heavenly bodies. He is falling from the 
world of liberty into that of necessity. 

After this, what reason is thet'e to be astonished that 
everything in those ancient civilizations bears the impress 
of the subjection of human liberty to the yoke of nature ? 
All the religions, however varied they may otherwise ap- 
pear, are the worship of the heavenly hosts. The im- 
mutable, blind laws of necessity, which regulate the 
courses of the celestial bodies and the life of nature, these 
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are ifae gods of the early East ; inflezibley despotic, im- 
loving, inexorable. 

There all science appears as traditi<Mial. Man attains 
not to the light by his own activity. The tnith is not the 
recompense of his efforts, of his progress, of the free luir 
folding of his Acuities. It is transniitted to him already 
prepared firom elsewhere. 

In social life, castes, separated by insurmoontable bar- 
riers consecrated by religion itself ; or, in the patriarchal 
state, domestic relations, imposed by nature, restrain the 
free movement of the human faculties. 

In political life, absolute monarchy, the entire organiza- 
tion of which is only the earthly image of the great Celes- 
tial Court of the Sun and his retinue, and of which the 
chief representative of the Deity himself is clothed with 
an unlimited power like him, and like him pronounces 
irrevocable decrees. 

Such are tiie features common to all the civilized- 
communities of the early East; one people alone forms 
an exception, — poor and insignificant in appearance, 
but great in its destinies ; — it is the Jewish people, the 
people of God. In the midst of the defection of all the 
nations, they received the glorious mission of preserving 
in the world the knowledge of the only personal, living, 
and true God. Placed under His law, they would have 
been able to show, had they remained always faithful, 
what man might have become under the paternal gov- 
ernment of his Creator ; but their history is scarcely any- 
thing but that of disobedience and chastisement, and en- 
ables us the better to see that at this first period of his 
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doTelopment, man is tinder the law, and not nnder the 
economy of grace and liberty. 

During the long centuries of these first ages, man has 
therefore learned but one thing, that he depends on the will 
of a master, but that master is an inexorable despot, de- 
void of love. He can only fear him ; if he obeys lum, it 
is as a slave ; he loves him not, nor adores him, for love 
supposes liberty. 

Man cannot, gentleman, remain thus. A cry of liberty 
makes itself heard ; it reechoes to the depths of that East 
which groans in its chdns ; it issues from the land of the 
West, a land of emancipation and liberty ; from that 
Europe which in a thousand various ways allures man to 
the free culture of his faculties. In a small comer of the 
earth, neighboring still to the East, but admirably organ- 
ized, in that small peninsula of Greece, where all the varied 
cantrasts of the whole continent seem to be repeated in a 
narrow space, under a climate blessed of Heaven, a new 
people arise, upon a new land} a free people, a people of 
brethren. With them the period of youth commences; 
human consciousness awakes with energy ; man recovers 
himself; the slave bent beneath his yoke springs up and 
and holds his head erect. The Greek, with his festivals, 
his songs, his poetry, seems to celebrate, in a perpetual 
hymn, the liberation of man from the mighty fetters of 
nature. 

A new civilization is to be bom ; all these riches of 
poetry, of intellect, of reason, which are the heritage of 
the human mind, display themselves without obstacle, and 
expand in the sun of liberty. Who can describe all there 
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Ib of freah and youthful energy in that people of artists 
and philosophers, whose efforts open to us a world entirely 
new ? This is no longer the world of nature ; it is that 
of the human soul. Everything in fact with the Greek 
bears that eminently human character which betrays the 
preponderance of human personaUty and the energy of 
individual character. 

His religion is a deification of the faculties and affections 
of man. In place of the passionless, immovable deities of 
Egypt and of Persia, his Olympus presents the animated 
spectacle of an assembly of human persons, free and inde- 
pendent, presided over by the happy conqueror of the elder 
gods of nature. Destiny, banished almost beyond the con- 
fines of heaven, hardly reminds us of those blind and deaf 
gods, those gods of necessity, who reigned absolutely over 
all the East. When the forces of nature, when the trees 
of the forests, the mountains, the springs, and the rivers, 
appear as objects of worship, it is under the form of 
gods, of goddesses, and of iiymphs, endowed with all the 
affections, and subject to all the weaknesses of common 
mortals. 

Greek science is no longer merely traditional ; we see 
its birth and its growth; it is the production of the 
efforts of the human soul ; it is progressive ; the Greek no 
longer goes to the outer world of nature in search of wis- 
dom, but descends to the depths of human consciousness. 
With Socrates and his school, philosophy has passed from 
the realm of nature into the realm of man ; she has be- 
come a moral philosophy. 

In the social life of the Greeks, no more castes, no more 
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of ihose hard sacerdotal deepoiasms of the East -which, by. 
regulating human exbtei^e in detail, impede its perfection, 
but communities of free and equal men, and the predomi* 
^ance of democracy, that is, of individual and local life ; 
these are its characteristics. 

Such is the impulse which the awakening of human per- 
sonality impresses on this chosen people, that a few cen* 
turies suffice to achieve the work of the most brilliant dis- 
play of the human mind, and ^f a culture leaving far 
behind it that of all the nations of the East. Among 
them all the flowers of genius bloom together ; their poets, 
tiieir sculptors, their historians, their philosophers, have 
been, down to our day, and will hereafker be, the guides 
and the models of the man of taste and intelligence, in all 
countries and in all ages. The Greek becomes the teacher 
of the whole world. 

The civilization of the Greeks is a conquest of man too 
beautifol to remain confined within the narrow limits of 
this bounded country and small people ; all mankind must 
needs enjoy the benefit. The East, having ^ven so much 
to Greece during her infancy, possessed the first rights 
in the acmevements of her maturity. The conquests 
of Alexander begin the work of planting Grecian culture 
in the ancient soil of Asia, in the bosom of those worn- 
out nations which seem ready to perish in their weak- 
ness. A fresh sap flows through them, and Western Asia, 
drawn forcibly into the movement of the nations of the 
West, henceforth takes her part in their progress and their 
vicissitudes. Eastern Asia alone is not touched, and re- 
mains stationary. India and Chma, fossil remains of that 
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ancient Orient which perished under the blows of the 
Greeks, sabsist, as if to represeat, down to the present 
moment, the antique civilization of the first ages, and to 
show the powerlessness of its principle. At a later period, 
Rome, with her rude warriors, comes herself to seek for 
culture and the arts on the soil of Greece, and Greece, conr 
quered by arms, still reigns by her genius oyer her very 
conquerors. 

Nevertheless, gentlemen, the Greek who carried the 
individual culture of man to so' high a pitch, knew not 
how to establish the social relations on a solid basis, nor 
to organize a national body, nor to combine the people 
subjected to his influepce into a system of nations strongly 
united together. I wish for no other proo& than that ter- 
rible Peleponnesian war, that fratricidal struggle, from 
which dates the decline of Greece, and the lamentable his- 
tory of the Empire of Alexander and his successors. The 
Greek principle is individuality, and not association, which 
is still further detemuned by the race, by the tribe; 
that is, by nature, and not by volimtary agreement. 

This political and social work is a new work, and is en* 
trusted to a new country and a new people. The centre 
of the civilized world again changes place ; it takes a step 
further towards the West ; its circumference enlarges ; 
it embraces at once the South, the East, and the West. 
Rome, more skilled in the arts of conquest, and of 
establishing solid and durable political ties between the 
nations, combines in one and the same social net-work, 
all the civilized nations of the Ancient World. . The place 
which she occupies in the very middle of the basin of the 
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Mediterranean, seems to foretell that she is destined to be- 
come the metropolis of all the cultivated peoples who dwell 
upcm its shores. This yast empire recombines the various 
elements of all the foregoing epochs in one and the same 
civilization, and the Roman world, having profited bj aJl 
these advantages, offers us the spectacle of the most brilliant 
social epoch of which the history of antiquiiy has anything 
to say. 

w^d yet, in spite of all these advances, if we look some- 
what nearer, what inability to accomplish the aim of hu- 
manity, what selfishness and corruption are everywhere ! 
No common faith binds together the nations, who are ag- 
gregated, rather than united. Rome exacts only one wor- 
ship, that of the Emperor, who personifies the state. On 
all sides, conquerors and conquered still are found, and in 
tibis land of liberty one-half of the men are slaves to the 
other. The Roman world, like all the rest, is to perish by 
its own vices. 

Thus far, as you see, gentlemen, man has attempted to 
go his own way, growing up without God; he has not, 
however, been abandoned, as his progress shows; but 
he has exhausted all the spells and conjurations this pro- 
cedure enabled him to try. He is convinced of his weak- 
ness ; doubt takes hold of him and devours him ; despair 
stands at his gate. All the literature of the Roman Em- 
pire confirms this. He has passed from the idolatry of nar 
ture to that of man ; firom the idolatry of man to that of 
society, represented by the head of the state. He must 
return to the true God, or there is no hope for him in the 
future. 
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It was then that the meek form of ihe Sa?ioar appeared 
upon the scene of the world. What comes he to teach 
upon the earth ? He recalta man to the only living Qod, 
personal, free, full of love, mercifbl, the God of salvati<»i. 
He proclums the eqnal worth of every human soul, for he 
died for all. He ^ves unto men that new commandment, 
<^ Love one another as I have loved you," for ye are aU 
brethren, and children of the same Father. 

Thus no more idolatry, no more servitude, for he libera- 
ted man from the yoke of evil that restrains the freedom 
of his moral being. No more thraldom, for that is incom- 
patible with the rights of his brethren and the love which he 
owes them. No more national religions, opening between 
the nations abysses which nothing can fill up. All the na- 
tions of the earth must unite together in spirit by the 
bonds of Ihe same fiedth, under the law of the same Ood. 
This is the lofty goal to which henceforth all human socie- 
ties ought to aim. The world hears the unity and brother- 
hood of all humankind proclaimed, without distinction 
of nation or of race — the true principle of humanity. 
This is the leaven that is to jeaven the whde lump ; it is 
upon this new ba^ that humanity, recommencing its 
task, goes on to build a new edifice. 

But what people shall be charged with this immense 
work ? Shall it be that old Roman society, wholly pagan 
still in its origin and in its> forms, stained by slavery and 
violence, condemned long since to perish for its crimes ? 
that body whose saap is gone, whose principle of life is ex- 
hausted, whose work is finished, — could it be bom again ? 
No, gentlemen, it is glory enough for the Soman world to 
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hare receired and borne in its bosom this precious seed of 
ihe fature, and to have shielded its earlier growth. The 
Church had her birth there, bat the Christian world must 
needs bloom elsewhere. 

The North is summoned in torn ; the fierce Germans, 
after five centuries of struggle, break down the old empire, 
but adopt Christianity. In the midst of this great and 
uniyersal ruin, the Church alone remains upright, and be- 
comes the comer stone of the new edifice. Civilization 
passes to the other side of the Alps, where it establishes 
its centre. A stiU yir^ country, a people full of youth 
and life, receire it ; it grows under the influence of the 
Christian principle of unity and brotherhood. A common 
faith unites all the members of that society of the middle 
ages, so strangely broken up ; those nations, so different, 
so hostile to each other in appearance, nevertheless look 
upon each other as brothers, and form together the great 
&mily of Christianity. The circle of civilization soon ez- 
tenxls itself, and embraces all Europe in the same range of 
improvement; no people, however, takes part unless 
it shares the common faith ; but from the day of its con- 
version, also dates its entrance upon the path of progress. 

Meantime, through many internal struggles, great states 
are gradually forming ; the modem nations appear ; fuU a 
thousand years have scarcely sufficed for these protracted 
throes. Different in characters, opposite in interests, long 
isolated from each other, these nations, having grown to 
maturity, enter into reciprocal relations. These rela- 
tions are hostile at first ; but the blending of so many 
variotuB interests hastens their progress ; bonds of intimacy 
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are estabfished ; a greater commimily of interests, of ideas, 
of civilization, in a 'word, Btrengihens the craving for har- 
mony, and the balance of power in Europe becomes the 
aim of all high policy. 

This^eqinHbrium of material forces is finally changed in 
the nineteenth pentnry into a European concert. Europe 
gives to the world, for the first time, the spectacle' of 
a family of states, so closely bound together that they are 
only different members of the same body. No longer 
mnted by material ties alone, they are already bound by 
spiritual ties. From the depths of Russia to the ends 6f 
England, from Sicily to Cape North, we find the same 
reli^on at the ba^ of the social condition of all nations. 
The old ideas are a common property ; new ideas speed 
almost through this whole space with the rapidity of thought, 
and reach at the same time the understandings of all. 
The manners, customs, sentiments, become every day more 
alike; in all things community and intimacy are closer 
and clo^r. Nothing that touches the smallest, the most 
remote of the members of the great confederacy, remains 
foreign or indifierent to the whole. 

And yet the assimilation of the people of Europe stops 
far short of confounding their distinctive qualities. Not 
long since, the world saw them, with some surprise 
perhaps, protesting against the complete fusion seem- 
ingly about to annihilate their individual existence, and 
threatenmg to cany them back to the chaos of a homo- 
geneous imity. They have once again proclaimed the 
power of historical ties, uniting the offiipring of the same 
people, like friends of childhood, by a long community of 
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life, and the vitalitj of those elements of race which bear 
witness to the origLnal diversity of the gifts which the 
Creator has bestowed upon his children. Each of the 
great physical districts composing that continent, in reali- 
ty sustains a people whose moral and intellectual charac- 
ter, aptitudes, talents, differ as much as their language, 
from those of their brethren. Each of these nations plays 
in the great drama of history, a special part in accordance 
with its particular gifts, and all together form, in truth 
«nd reality, one of those rich organic unities wUch we 
have recognized as being the natural result of all regular 
and healthy growth. 

This rariety (£ elements and their reciprocal influence, 
joined to the community of action, which is the distinctive 
feature of modem society, ezalt the powers of man to ^ 
degree hitherto imknown. Christian Europe beholds 
poetry, the arts, and the sublimest sciences, successively 
flourish, as in the bright days of pagan Greece ; but, 
enriched already with the spoils of the past, culture is far 
more comprehensive, more varied, more profound ; for it 
is not only affluent with the wealth of days gone by, but 
Christianity has placed it on the solid foundation of truth. 
The spirit of investigation ranges in all directions; it 
adds to this brilliant crown a new gem, the science of na* 
ture, which grows with a speed of which the Ancient 
World had not even a forecast. Unriddled by the spirit of 
man,- nature has yielded up to him her secrets ; her untir- 
ing forces are enlisted in the service of intellect, which 
knows how to guide their action for its own purposes. 
Who shall describe those thousand apphcations of the 
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Bcienee of natore, those inventions of the arts, each more 
marveUous than the others, coming upon us with a dailj 
surprise ; those ingenious and mighty machines obeying 
iriihout pause the orders of man, and under his watchful 
eye accomplishing, with the same ease, the most gigantic 
works and the most delicate operations ? The ocean has 
lost its terrors ; with the help of steam the sailor braves 
opposing winds and waves ; the compass and the stars con- 
duct him with unerring precision to the end of his voyage. 
Space is annihilated by railroads ; the word of man, borne 
on the wings of electricity, outruns in its course the sun 
himself; distances vanish, obstacles are smoothed away. 
Man thus disposes at will with the forces of nature, and 
the earth at last serves her master. 

Such is the spectacle presented by European civiliza- 
tion. Looking upon it only under this brilliant aspect, 
and in itself, tiie progress of man seems to be almost touch- 
ing its final goal. Nevertheless, the plan traced by tiie 
Divine Eounder of the Christian church is much more vast ; 
the goal which He sets up is much higher. These precious 
^fts of culture are not to remain the exclusive property of 
a small number of privileged men, nor of a single society, 
of one continent alone ; the Ohristian principle is broader ; 
it is universal, like the love of Christ. An important 
work remains, then, to be done ; the work of difiiision and 
of propagation. This work is two-fold ; for it is a duty to 
extend to the greatest possible number of the members of 
the same community, all the blessings of civilization, at 
the same time that it is a duty to help all the nations of 
the earth to enjoy them. The first is social ; the second 
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pertains to hamanity in general. To bring them botb 
about, European society must orerpass its present boun- 
daries. 

Just as Greece, tbe model on a small scale of what all 
£urope becomes on a large scale, imparted to the East 
and to Borne the civilization which was the fruit of her 
"whole popular life, so Europe owes to the world both her 
sciences and her culture, and the gospel, her most pricekes 
good. The realm of civilization, which has been graduallj 
enlarging, must increase still further; it must have no 
other limits than those of the great globe itself. 

All was prepared in nature and history to invite the 
society of Europe to take this glorious initiative, and to 
facilitate the task. 

The position of the European continent, in the midst of 
the other continents, seems to destine it from the be^nning, 
to this important part ; its situation on the shores of the 
ocean, opens an easy access to the remotest countries. 

The ocean is, in fact, gentiemen, the grand hi^way of 
the world ; from the earliest ages the civilized nations, 
urged by a secret instinct of their coming destinies^ 
seem tending unconsciously to gather themselves near its 
shcHres. Som on the banks of the great rivers of the 
East, they cluster afterwards round the Mediterranean, 
under tiie sway of Greece and Rome. The modem 
world exchanges this theatre, henceforth too narrow, 
for the basin of the oceans, and our ships sail over the vast 
expanse of waters with more ease and security than the 
triremes of Greece and Rome crossed their inland seas. 

The progress made by man in Europe, also renders him 
25* 
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capable of nndertaking this work. In that continent, so 
^actable in shape, so well made, so nicely adjusted to his 
forces, he has- learned to subdue nature by intelligence, 
and has thrown off the yoke. The child of the East has 
become a man in the land of the West. Thus no obstacle 
dismays or arrests him ; he sets forth, and like the Rome 
of other days, the Europe of the present marches to the 
conquest of the world, less by arms than by her colonists, 
her commerce, her civilization, and by the gospel, which 
she carries to all nations. 

The first land her ships encounter is the New World, 
which, as we have seen, was waiting only for the active 
labors of the civilized races to yield up to them all the 
treasures lying unused in its bosom. The European na- 
tions bordering the Atiantic establish themselves there, 
and divide it among them. In North America, the people 
of the North of Europe — ^the Anglo-Saxons, the Ger- 
mans, the French ; in South America, the Spanish and 
the Portuguese. The contrast between the North and 
South, mitigated in the temperate regions of the mother 
country, is reproditced in the New World, more strongly 
marked, and on a grander scale, between North Amer- 
ica, with its temperate climate, its Protestant and 
progressive people, and South America, with its tropical 
climate, its Catholic and stationary population. The 
conquest of the New World was the fairest and the most 
useful that the European communities could have made, 
both for themselves and for the accomplishment of their 
work. They are transported t&ther with all their 
means of action ; they get the mastery of nature without 
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exhamstbg eflbrts; they strike tiieir roots deep in ft 
receptive soil almost untenantedy and America, while pre-, 
paring to make new advances in social science, is already 
laboring in concert with Europe, for the civilization of the 
world, which wiH not be completed without her. 

But Europe stops not here. The ocean still opens to 
her the way to the maritime countries, which are the most 
highly favored in every continent. Africa and Australia 
receive her colonists, who plant in that soil, rebellious to 
civilization, the habits and the manners of our communi- 
lies ; Asia herself, old and immovable Asia, the symbol of 
stability, is shaken to her very foundations. India beholds 
her political power crushed under the arms and by the 
skill of England, while Christianity and the light of know- 
ledge tmdermine the ancient Brahmin edifice, threatening 
every day to bury beneath its ruins that Old World which 
has survived more than three thousand years. China, in 
her turn, is forced to open her gates, and the ideas of 
Christianity and civilization, together with the products of 
European industry, are piercing, littie by littie, into that 
old sanctuary of superstition. Finally, there is not, in the 
bosem of the oceans, an island so distant but that, with the 
visits of the diips from Christian laiids, it receives sc»ne 
germs of future improvement. The work is everywhere 
I^eparing, or beginning to bear fruit; and instead of 
one of those invasions of barbarous hordes, which so often 
terrified the world, plunging it again, for whole centu- 
ries, into the darkness of ignorance, we gaze upon the 
magnificent and consoling spectacle of a peaceful but irre- 
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ftstible marcli of civilization, and of tlie light of knowledge 
to the conquest of the whole earth* 

Certainly these are admirable beginningfl, the harlmigers 
of a still more brilliant future. But here is only a part 
of the work to which the Christian nations of modem 
Europe appear to be summoned. To tius spread of the 
blesnnge of ciyilization abroad, ought to correspond, as we 
haye said, a work of diffuaon witUn civilized society it- 
self; to the hufimmtary work, a social work. The great- 
est possible number of the members, — all, if it may be, — 
each, acocffding to the measure of his ^fts and the position 
assigned him by Providence, ought to share in the well- 
being, in the light of knowledge, in the moral perfection, 
which are now the portion of but a few. These advaxh 
tages diould, at least, be placed within tiie reach of all 
those, who, by a wise activity, the first condition of 
all progress, render themselves worthy to receive such 
reward. 

T)m progress to which at present all civilized society 
aspires, this goal towards which it is tending, instinctively 
urged on by the very principle that constitutes its life, 
is shown, as from a&r, by that beautiful formula, drawn 
from the gospel, but so shamefully perverted by the false 
friends of progress, that one hardly dares repeat it after 
them; it is proclaimed in words that are the motto 
of tiie present age — lAherty^ Equality^ Fratermty. Yes, 
gentiemen, liberty to unfold all' the living forces, and all 
tiie good tendencies of man, but not his evil tendencies ; 
the equality of rights lying in the moral nature of 
man, but not that absolute, impoi^ible equality which is 
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contrary to nature and the conrse of Providence, and 
annihilates all progress ; that fraternity which is the law 
of the gospel, and substitutes for the selfishness that iso- 
lates and kills, the fraternal love and devotion that unites 
and zoakes alive ; a free people, a people of brethren ; 
nnobstructed individual growth, attended by all the ad- 
vantages of social life; diversity in unity, — this is the 
dream of the eidsting world, this is the prayer expressed 
nnder every variety of form, I say the dream of the 
existing world ; for the perfect realization of such an ideal 
is possible only in perfect obedience to the divine law, in 
absolute goodness. In this earthly state, man, the nnner, 
must content himself with tending towards it, and drawing 
nearer every day. 

Europe, gentlemen, has conceived the idea, and com- 
menced the execution of the work. If we cast a glance 
back upon the phases of her progress, we see that 
each step she has taken in culture, is at the same time 
marked by an amelioration in the state of the lower classes 
of society. From epoch to epoch, instruction and well- 
being become more and more universal. But historical 
ties of every kind, ancient customs, acquired rights as 
much to be respected as any other rights of man, and^ 
above all, the want of resources and of room for an ever- 
increasing population, are almost insurmountable difficul- 
ties, seeming to indicate that the work begun upon her soil 
is to be finished elsewhere. In Europe, the present must 
take the past into account, and in her past, Europe has 
roots too deeply fixed to adapt herself readily to all the 
exigencies of a new principle. Cut ofiT the roots of this 
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tree, andent, but still nmjestiC) stall flowing wiik sap, and 
jou take away its life. Cut from it a shoot, place that 
shoot in a fresh and vir^ soil, and a new tree, at once 
strong and flexible, will readily take whatever form the 
ddlfiil gardener shall de^re to give it. Is not this what 
has been done for modem ^K>ciety by Him who dresses the 
great garden of humanity 7 

Yes, gentlemen, a new work is preparing, a^d a grave 
question is propounded. To what people shall it belimg to 
oarry out this work into reality? The law of history 
replies, to a new people. And to what continent ? The 
geographical march of civilization tells us, to a liew cour 
tinent west of the Old World — ^to America. 

This conclusion may seem a bold one ; for the future is 
still covered by a veil which it were unwise to wish to lift. 
Nevertheless, many signs seem to authorize this anticipa- 
tioKi. It is worth the trouble of marking their existence, 
and of seeking to understand their language. 

•What is that new people, forming aud growing upon the 
land of the future 7 

Is it a new race 7 No : for the ties, of race imposed 
by ]diyacal nature must disappear in that world of eman- 
cipation and of liberty, to leave all its spontaneous char- 
acter to the activity of man. 

Is it some particular nation of the Old World 7 No : 
for if one of them seems to stamp the physiognomy, yet 
the historical nations of every language and of every 
character, are flowing thither, and blending together m 
one and the same nationality. The historical^ wails of 
separation in the Old World have fallen at once, and with- 
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out a straggle. The European who sets foot on Ameiieaa 
ground -with the purpose of making it his coontrj, ihiowi 
aside at the threshold, not his aflfoctions and his mem> 
ones, but his soeial and political past — ^if I may say it, 
takes a fresh start, recommences a new existence. He 
IB reoeiyed by those who have gone thither before him, as 
a bTO&er, entifled to the same immnnities which they are 
themselves enjoying. The most varied elements are gath- 
ering and harmonising in this American people, which is 
motdding itself as no other ever did before, and which, more 
than any other people, is preeminently the cosmopolite, 
by virtae of its very constitation. 

And what is the vital principle which we find at the 
very root of this nation?' It is the gospel. Not the 
gospel disfigured and cramped by the iron fetters of a powr 
erful hierarchical church, like tiiat which the Christian Om> 
manic world received while in its cradle, but the gospel 
restored by the reformation, with its life-^ving doctrines, 
and its regenerative power. Luther drew the Bible forth 
tnga the dust of libraries, where it lay forgotten, at the 
moment when Columbus discovered the New World ; will 
any one believe that here was only an accidental coinci- 
dence ? More than this, gentlemen ; for the first foun- 
dations of the edifice were then laid which is rising at the 
present day before our eyes, the actual construction of 
which, three centories and a half later, Enables us to see 
the providential connection of the two events. 

The founders of social order in America are indeed the 
true offipring of the reformation, — true Protestants. The 
BH>le is tb^ code. Imbued with the prindples of civil 
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and reli^oos Eberty which they find written in the gospel, 
and for which they hare ^yen up their former country, 
they put them in practice in this land of their choice. 
They are all brethren, children of the same Father — this 
is equality, independence, liberty. They submit firom the 
heart to their Divine Leader, and to his law ; this is the 
principle of order. Now the union of these two terms is 
free obedience to the divine will, which is the condition of 
a normal development, the supreme end of the education 
of man. 

These, you will agree, geniiemen, are the sublime doc- 
trines whence flow the religious, political, and social 
forms that distinguish America at the present time, from 
all the other countries on the globe. In religion, as in 
politics, democracy; the principle of free association 
pervading every part of public and private life : the pre? 
ponderance of the judicial element set above the state 
itself, as the divine law is placed above human liberty ; 
free obedience to the law, finally, rendering the means 
of constraint almost superfluous, and guaranteeing at o^ce 
both security and liberty ; these are so many Christian 
ideas that have been incorporated in society, so many 
blessings that America will continue to enjoy in proportion 
as she shall be faithful to the great principles whence they 
emanate. 

A last characteristic, finally, of the nation which is form 
ing on the soil of America — upon which we fix our atten- 
tion, because it furnishes in fact the representative of all 
modem progress, — is the greater emancipation from the 
dominion of nature. European society is transported to 
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the New World, with all the power of modem arts and in- 
dustry, which it applies without let or hindrance upon a 
large scale. Man, the master, now explores its yast terri« 
tory. A perpetual moyement, a fever of locomotion, rages 
from one end of the continent to the other. The American 
uses things without allowing himself to be taken captive by 
them. We behold everywhere the firee will of man over- 
mastering nature, which has lost the power of stamping 
him in4h a local character, of separating the nation 
into distinct peoples. Local ' country , which had so 
great sway in the Old World, no longer exists, so to 
speak, beyond the limits of the city, itself an associa- 
tion determined by man's free will, and not by the force 
of external nature. The great social country wins all 
interest, and all aflfeotion ; it overmatches entirely geo- 
graphical country. 

Such are the principal lineaments that give to this 
people a character peculiarly their own. By tiiese 
features we recognize the people of the future; for 
all the tendencies struggling hard to find a vent in 
European society, are realized without efibrt here, be- 
cause they are the very foundations whereon all the 
social relatioiu) rest. It is to this people, then, tiiat the 
fbU and entire development belongs in the course of the 
epoch now beginning. 

And what continent is better adapted than the Ameri- 
can, to respond to the wants of humanity in this phase of 
its history ? 

The nations of Europe might easily be drawn out 
tod arrayed within its vast confines^ Its fertile soil 

26 
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flecares prosperity to all, in exchange for their lahor. Its 
forests, its treasures of coal laid up in quantities sarpajssing 
ererytfaing of the kind to be found in any part of the 
^obe, prepare an inexhaustible support, and allow a future 
extension of industry to a degree and in 'proportions xm- 
known elsewhere. 

The simplicity and unity of plan which we have observed 
in its configuration, its extensive plains, navigable rivers, 
everywhere the extreme facility of communicatiens with 
no serious obstacle lying in the wjty, from one end 
to the other of the fruitful part of the cc^ntinent, all 
inrite the inhabitants to frequent connection, to never^ 
ceasing intercourse and exchange, checking the fonnation 
of local nationalities, and favoring the maintenance of a 
national unity, by the assimilation of all the parts. 

Thus we may, perhaps, foresee that the American 
Union, already the most numerous association of men that 
has ever existed voluntarily united under the same law, 
will Ibe able hereafter to become, even within the limits 
of its present confines, a true social world, transcending 
in grandeur and unity the most impressive spectacles of 
human greatness tiiat the history of past ages hold up 
to our view. 

finally, the oceamc position of the American conti* 
nent, secures its commercial prosperity, and creates, at the 
same time, the means of its influence on the world. > It com- 
mands the Atlantic by its ports, while Oregon and GaK- 
fomia open the route of the Pacific Ocean and the East. 
America, also, is so placed as to take an active part in 
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the great work of the dvilizatioii of the world, so admir- 
ably began by Europe. 

As Greece, then, gave the ancient world instruction 
^and culture, so Europe iustructs and refines the modem 
world, and all mankind ; and as Borne wrought out the 
social work of antiquity, America seems called to do the 
same service for modem times, and to build up in the New 
World, the social state of which the Old World dreamed. 

But while Borne accomplished her task by brate force, 
it was a mere outdde work, and brought about only an 
imperfect fusion of the nations. America is doing hers by 
persuasion; by drawing to her the free will of the sons of all 
the races, she binds them by one faith, and is thus prepare 
ingatraelMPotherhoodofman. One had only gross material 
arms; the other has spiritual arms. .Between the two 
lies the whole distance that separates the heathen from 
&e Christian world, and the progress made in two 
thousand years. 

And further, what is there in conmion between this new 
social world of America and that world dreamed of by 
Ae morbid imagination of frantic Utopians, who, denying 
Christianity and its saving doctrines, renounce the vital 
principle of modem societies ; who .talk of progresis^ but 
fetter individual liberty, which is its sinew ; of fraternity, 
as if man without God did not always relapse into sel- 
fishness ; and show, finally, by their abortive attempts, 
both the corruption of the heart of man, and his inability 
to do the work of reconstracting society, which divine 
providence, in its wisdom, has reserved to itself? 

The new society ought to receive entire the inheritance 
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of iho66 i¥hich have gone before ; for nothing good or 
beautiful should perish. It ought to be rooted in that 
living £uth which nourishes the nations and keeps up in 
them the freshness of life ; its instruments should be the 
sdences and industry ; its ornaments, literature and the 
fine arts ; its end the happiness of all, by training tiiem 
up to moral perfection, and by spreading the goapel 
through the world to the glory of the Redeemer. > 

You see, gentlemen, this picture transports us into the 
future. There stands the goal, and we are only now at 
the starting point. But this lofty goal may serve aa a 
guiding star for the present, to preserve it &om losing its 
way. In what measure and through what perils it shall 
be ^ven to mankind and to America in particular to at^ 
tain it, is known to God alone, and future ages will teach 
the issue to the world ; but what we do know is, that it will 
be in proportion as man shall be faithful to the law of his 
moral nature, which is the divine law itself. 

Asia, Europe, and North America, are the three grand 
stages of humanity in its march through the ages. Asia 
is the cradle where man passed his infancy, under tiie 
authority of law,~ and where he learned his dependence 
upon a sovereign master. Europe is the school where his 
youth was trained, where he waxed in strength and 
knowledge, grew to a man, and learned at once his liberty 
and his moral responsibility. America is the theatre of his 
activity during the period of manhood ; the land where he 
' applies and practises all he has learned, brings into action 
all the forces he has acquired, and where he is still to 
learn that the entire development of his being and bis 
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own happiness, are only possible by drilling obedience to 
tbe laws of his Maker. 

THius Eves and prospers, under the protection of the 
Divine Husbandman, the great tree of humanity, which is 
to overshadow the whole earth. It germinates and sends 
up its strong trunk in the ancient land of Asia. Graft- 
ed with a nobler stalk, it shoots out new branches, it blos- 
soms in Europe. In America only, it seems destined to 
bear all its fruits. In these three we behold at once, as 
in a vast picture, the past, the present, and the future. 

Before closing let us cast a glance back upon the long 
way pver which we have travelled. The geographical 
march of history must have convinced us, if I am not 
mistaken, — 

.1. That the three continents of the Ncflrth are organized 
for the development of man, and that we may rightfully 
name them preeminently the historical continents. 

2. That each of these three continents, by virtue of its 
very structure, and of its physical qualities, has a special 
function in the education of mankind, and corresponds to 
one of the periods of his development. 

8. That the entire physical creation corresponds to the 
moral creation, and is only to be explained by it. 

Such, it seems, is the result of the study which we have 
been making, of the relations between nature and history. It 
is not, perhaps, without some surprise, that we behold priv- 
ileged continents and races, continents and races almost 
unalterably smitten with a character of iiaferiority. And 
yet, why be surprised at this ? Is it not the attribute of God 

to dispense his gifts to whom he will, and as he will ? 
26* 
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Do we not know that m every organism^there are needed 
divers members, clothed with functions more or less ex- 
alted, bat alike necessary ? We shall see that this great 
contrast of the historical continents and the continents of 
the inferior races seems established by Providence as a 
standing invitation addressed to man, bidding him unfold 
a new activity, and exercise the virtue of devotion, one 
of the highest to which his moral nature can be called. 
For the law of contrasts in the order of nature is the law 
of love in the moral order. 

The three contments of the South, outcasts in appear- - 
ance, — can they have been destined to an eternal isokition, 
doomed never to participate in that higher life of humanily, 
the sketch of which we have traced ? and shall those ^fts 
which nature bestows on them with lavi^ hand, renuun 
unused ? No, gentlemen, such a doom cannot be in the 
plans of God. But the races inhabiting them are cap- 
tives in the bonds of all powerful nature ; they will never 
break down the fences that sunder them from us. It is 
for us, the favored races, to go to them. Tropical nature 
cannot be conquered and subdued, save by civilized man, 
armed with all the might of discipline, intelligence, and of 
skilful industry. It is, then, from the northern continents 
that those of the south await their deliverance ; it is by the 
help of the civilized men of the temperate continents that 
it shall be vouchsafed to the man of the tropical lands to 
enter into the movement of universal progress and improv- 
ment, wherein mankind should share. 

The privileged races have duties to perform, proportioned 
to the gifts they possess. To impart to other nations the ad- 
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Taniages which constitaie their own glory, is the only way 
of le^limating the possession of them. We owe to the infe- 
rior races the blessings and the comforts of civilization ; 
we owe them the intellectual development of wMch they 
are capable ; above all, we owe them the gospel, which is 
oar glory, and wQl be their salvation ; and if we neglect 
to help them partake in all these blessings, God will some- 
time call ns to a strict account. 

In this way, alone, will the inferior races be able to come 
forth from the state of torpor and debasement into which 
they are plunged, and live the active life of the higher 
races. Then shall commence, or rather shall rise to its just 
proportions, the elaboration of the material wealth of the 
tropical rej^ons, for the benefit of the whole world. The 
nations of the lower races, associated like brothers with the 
civilised man of the ancient Christian societies, and di- 
rected by his intelligent activity, will be the chief instru- 
ments. The whole world, so turned to use by man, will 
fulfil its destiny. 

The three northern continents, however, seem made to 
be the leaders ; the three southern, the aids. The peo- 
ple of the temperate continents will always be the men of 
intelligence, of activity, the brain of humanity, if I may 
y^ature to say so ; the people of the tropical continents 
will always be the hands, the workmen, the sons of toil. 
< History seems to be 'advancing towards the realization 
of these hopes, towards the solution of this great contrast. 
Each northern continent has its southern continent 
i near by which seems more especially commended to it» 
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goftrdianship and jdaeed under its influence. Africa is al- 
ready European at both extremities ; North America 
leans on South America, which is indebted to the* example 
of the North for its own emancipation and its own institu- 
tions. Asia is gradually receiving into her bosom theChris- 
tian nations of Europe, who are tran&formbg her character, 
and beginning thence to settie the destinies of Australia. 
Lastly, the Christian missions are organizing upon a larger 
and larger scale in the two leading maritime countries of 
the globe, England and America, to whom the dominion of 
the sea seems granted for this end ; and by engrafiing 
upon all the nations the vital prindple of Civilized societies, 
without which no real community can exist between them, 
are preparing and hastening the true brotherhood, the 
spritual brotherhood of the whole human race. 

It is in this great union, foretold alike by the order 
of nature and by the gospel, that every continent, as well 
as every people, will have its special functions, and that 
we shall find the solution and the definitive aim of all the 
physical and historical contrasts which we have been 
studying. Everything in nature is arranged for the 
accomplishment by man of the admirable designs of Provi^ 
dence for the triumph of the good ; and if man were faith- 
ful to his destination, the whole world would appear as a 
sublime concert of nature and the nations, blending their 
voices into a lofty harmony in praise of the .Creator. 

We are touching upon the close of our course ; we 
are far distant indeed from the point whence we started. 
Nevertiieless, we have arrived hither, I believe, by a 
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natural and regular path. Before we Beparate, gentlemen, 
allow me to add a few words upon the spirit and method 
^hich have ammated and directed our studies. 

All is life for him who is^aliye ; all is death for him^who 
is dead. All is spirit for him who is spirit ; all is matter 
for him who is nothing hut matter. It is with the whole 
life and the whole intellect that we should study the work 
of Him who is life and intellect itself. 

This work of the Supreme Intelligence— can it be 
otherwise than intelligent ? The work of Him who is aU 
life and all love — ^must it not be living and full of love ? 

How should we not find in our earth itself the realization 
of an intelligent thought, of a thought of love to man, who 
is the end and aim of all creation, and the bright consum- 
mate flower of this admurable organization ? 

Yes, certainly, it is so. Faith so teaches, inspiring us 
with this sentiment, vague still, jet profound. Science 
so teaches by a patient and long-continued study, reserv- 
ing this sublimcv view as the sweetest reward for our 
labor. Faith, enlightened and expounded by science,— 
the union of £uth and science — is living, harmonious, knowl- 
edge, is perfected faith, for it has become vision. 

I have sought, gentlemen, to introduce you to the living 
knowledge of our globe, in the modest measure which it is 
given me to do it. In spite of the imperfection of this 
knowledge, of which I feel that I have only touched upon 
the m^gin, if you have followed me, you have had one 
more intellectual experience, and you admire with me the 
Author of so fair a creation. 
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If your heart has felt the benevolent purposes which 
hare throughout presided over these arrangements, if it is 
convinced that ever jtlung in nature and history is ordained 
to guide us to happness by lifting us up to Him, then it 
IS grateful, then it loves in turn. 

If the heart admires and loves, it adores ; and that 
18 the only worship worthy of rational man, the only 
service his Maker asks and accepts at his hands. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Publishers of Prof. Guyot*s Lectures, take pleasure in presenting 
the following letters from distinguished gentlemen who heard or read 
them, and being impressed with their value and importance, desire to have 
them presented to the public in a permanent form. The volume, in 
the style of printing, and in the illustrations accompanying the text, 
must be approved by readers of taste. They would invite particular atten- 
tion to the colored physical map, and the map of the distribution of 
rain, executed by Mr. Sonrel, on stone, and done with an accuracy, skill 
and beauty, which mark him as an artist of a high order of talent. 



Frwn. Prof. Louis Agaasizj of Harvard University, 

Oehtlxken :— "I understand that you are about pubUsbing the Lecfcores of Prof. 
Guyofe on Physical Geography. Having been his ficiend from childhood, as a fellow stu- 
dokt in eoUege, and u a colleague in the same university, I may be permitted to express 
my high sense of the Talne of his attainmraits. Mr. Ouyot has not only been in the 
best school, that of Rltter and Hamboldt,,and become fcwiiii** with the present state of 
the science of our earth, but he has himself, in many instances, drawn new conclu- 
sions firom the facts now ascertained, and presented most of them in a new point of 
yiew. Seyeral of the most brilliant generalisations dcTeloped in his lectures, are 
his ; and if more extenslTely circulated, will not only render the study of geography 
more attractive, but actually show it in its true light, namely, as the science of the 
relations which exist between nature and man, throughout history ; of the contrasts 
observed between the di£Ferent parts of the globe ; of the laws of horizontal and 
Tertical forms of the dry land. In its contact with the sea ; of climate, &c. It would 
be highly serrioeable, it seems to me, for the benefit of schools add teachfirs, that 
yon should induce Mr. Guyot to write a series of graduated text-books of geography, 
from tbe first elements, up to a scientific treatise. It would gire new life to these 
studies in this country, and be the best preparaUon for sound statistical inresti- 

gations." 

Sincerely yours, 

LOUIS AGASSIZ. 



From Prof George Ticknor, Boston, 

QwemxMXS : — I was very glad, a few days ago, to learn, incidentally, that yon intend 
to publish Mr. Gayot's Lectures on Physical Geography. I attended as many of them 
as I could wi^ conrenienoe, besides which, I read them as they appeared in the Daily 
Traveller,' and I hare no doubt you will, by making them easily accessible, render a 
senrioe at once to the cause of science and of popular education. Their fiuniliar and 
simple manner will, I hope, cause them to be used in our schools, where I think their 
modest learning and religious philosophy will make them ui excellent foundation for 
the study of all geography, as it is now taught, and especially of that higher geog- 
raphy which connects itself with the destinies of the whole human race. 

Your obedient seryant, 

GEO. TICKNOR. ^ 



From Geo', 9. HiUard, Esq., Boston. 

• * 

Oiirriaiaar:— I l«am with plounm that you are about to publish Prof. Gnyot's 
UMtoTM on GomparatiTe Phydeal Geography. The interesting eutgeot wliich they 
dieeme is of oomparatiTely recent growth, and lias hardly receiTed flrom writers in our 
own language the attention it deserres. In this, as in many other things, we ue 
laigely indebted to the <3ennans, n^oee ardor and perseyeranoe in the pursuit of 
knowledge, in erery department of sdenoe and literature, are daily producing results 
wUeh awaken the gratitude, and quicken the leal of the whole oiTiliaed world. Phys- 
teal Oeograpliy treats of the primitiTe and permanent characteristics of the earth's 
iuiftce, the proportion and distribution of land and water, the extent of sea coast in 
oomparison with the whole superficial area of a country, the relatiye amount of plain, 
mountain, and table land, tlie great laws of climate, the phenomena of winds, tides, 
and currents, in short, those great primal facta of structure and arrangement which 
control the material destinies of our race, and OTer which the labors of man can exert 
but feeble influence. Professor Guyot's Lectures are marked by learning, ability, and 
taste. Familiar with the labors of all who have gone before him, he has been himself 
an extensiTe and accurate obaerrOT. His bold and comprehensire genevaliaations rest 
upon a careftd foundation of fiujts. The essential yalue of his statements is enhanced 
by his luminous arrangement, and by a Tein of philosopliical reflection which giyes 
life and dignity to dry details. Such a work as his Lectures will furnish, will be a 
Taluable accession to our literature. I cannot think so lightly of the Judgment and 
taste of our community, as to entertain any doubt of its success. To teachers of youth 
it will be especially important. They may learn from it how to make Geography, 
which I recall as the least interesting of studies, one of the most attractiye ; and I 
earnestly commend it to their careftil consideration. 

Your friend and obedient seryant, 

GEO. & HXLLABD. 



From CJiarles Sumner, Esq., Boston. 

GBSTUMnr : — Geography, as taught in our schools, and as understood by most 
persons in active life, consists to a great dq^ree of superficial yiews of the historieal, or 
pcUtiad diyisions and sub-diyisions of the globe, irith the names of riyers, lakes, seas, 
and mountains. This certainly is important ; but it still leayes us with an imperfect 
knowledge of the true character and capacity of the planet on which we liye. 

The science of Physical Geography, which has reoeiyed its deyelopmentand fbnn in 
our day, supplies this knowledge. It undertakes to analyze and determine the wUurol 
diyisions and sub-diyisions of Uie globe — ^the influences which Uiey exert, and to which 
they are subject — the origin of mountains, plains, lakes, shores, continents — the recip- 
rocal action of air, sea, and land— the causes of the constantly recurring seasons, of 
the yaiying winds, rain and snows, and of the gentle fittlling dews ; — the whole oonsd- 
tutlng a sum of knowlec^ of incalculable yalue In promoting the material oomfbrt 
and the intellectual adyancement of our race, enlurging their powers, qukkening 
their «ympathi«i, eleyatlng them to a ftesh conception of the harmony and grandeur 
of God's works, and giying yet other assurances of that coming (ime, pictured by Des- 
cartes in prophetic, scientific yision, when man shall become " master and possessor of 
nature." Aa a student, knowing nothing of this science, which \b not aocessibls to all, 
I haye learned to r^ard Uie fruits which it offers, with an interest which I cannot 
disg^uise, especially when I look upon it as one of the interpreters of the past finrtunes 
of mankind, and of the grander destinies which are their inheritance on earth. 

The Comioa of Humboldt, the Phyncal Geography ot Mm. Somerrille, and an article 




in a noeat nomber bf the Loodon Qnaiterly B«Tie«r, haT» alzwdy »inik«ned the atten- 
tion of many penoiu in our country, to this science. Profenor Ouyot'f Lectoref, 
originally deliyered in Boston, and especially adapted to the state of knowledge here 
— riulfuUy translated, and extensively circulated in the Evening IVav«U«r,— seem to 
hare natoraliaed it among us, and to hate secured for it a permanent welcome. If I 
mistake not, they will go far to make it a necessary part of pnblie education. 

It was my good fortune to hear scTsral of these lectures, as dellTered, and I hare 
Bbace read them all in print The Instruction and satlsftotlon which they haTS afford- 
ed to me, I shall he glad to see within the reach of others. Beyond the Intrinsio in- 
terest of the subject, they hare the charm of simplicity and clearness, while the elevat- 
ed sentiment which inspires the lecturer, and which naturally belongs to his theme, 
makes science seem like a Christian preacher. Most truly do I thank him ft>r teach- 
ing so persuasively the duties of the snperiorracesof men towards the races which 
are inferior in the scale of creation— to succor, protect, and elevate, not to subdue, de- 
press, and enslave. Thus has he diawn from these founts of science, the divine lesson 
of ohazitgr and good will.to men. 

Vsithfldly yours, 

CHABUES 8UMNXR. 



From Prof. Benjamin Peirce, of Harvard University, 

GBHTUDiBir : — Having heard or read the greater portion of Professor Gnyot's Lec- 
tures on Physical Geography, I cann<^ forbear expressing the strong feeling which 
I have of their acientiflc and literary merits, and of the importance of their publica- 
tion. He has set himself to work at the foundation of an almost new science, with 
the ability and simplicity of a true master ; he has developed profound and original 
views, with the most enlarged variety and richness of illustration, and in the most 
attractive and eloquent forms of language. His ingenious investigations, sustained 
by faithful and conscientious research, are an invaluable addition to science ; while 
the vivid and picturesque eamestnes* of their utterance, cannot fall to chann the 
least learned of his readers. 

Very truly, yours, 

BENJAMIN PEIBCS. 



From Rev, Edward N, Kirk, 

GKKTuacKr : — Many will hail with delight the introduction of Prof. Gi^ot to the 
great field of education in our counta^. The American people are capable of appre- 
ciating the value and interest of historical studies. But that capacity is, as yet, to a 
great extent, an unwrought mine. Within fifty years from this dsy of light, I 
anticipate that the crudeness of our University courses will cause the wonder of 
Sophomcnes ; and on no iK>int more, than the indifference to History they now l>etray. 
By the circumstances of our republic, the American mind has naturally been turned 
more to the future than to the past. But had our &thers not availed themselves of 
tbs experience of more than twenty-five hundred years, such a model of political 
wisdom as the Constitution of the United States, had not been formed to cement this 
wide-spread people, and to secure the permanence of such complete freedom. And 
although we have been able as a people to come thus far,' without a thorough knowl- 
edge of the men and the events of other days, yet the essential features of that civili- 
sation to which we are aspiring, cannot be formed without the thorough infusion of a 
new element into the national intellect. I need not even to suggest to you the ground 
of that conviction, but simply to express it to you as my reason for urging the publi- 




cftHon of th« lieetnxwi bj Prof. Oayot an PhTideal GeograidLy, in a eonyenient fonn. 
I They will open a new eax«er of gtndy to many of onr teachers, as well as learners ; 
and will form to them a true scientific basis for the study of History. And if Mr. 
Oayot can follow this work by some elementary books for schools, he will increase his 
claims to the gratltade of the country which is now ready to adopt him. 

Yoor humble serrant, 

EDWABD N. SIBK. 



From Prof, C, C. Felton, of Harvard University, _ 

OKRTunnr : — HaTing had an opportunity of hearing the lectures recently deUTined 
hj Prof. Arnold Gnyot, on Comparatire Physical Geography, I wu^so mztch struck 
by tbeir excellence, that I thought I could not put a winter raeatlon to a more agree- 
able use, or do a better serrioe for the community, than by tnnslating them for the 
Boston Evening TraveUer^ and thereby making than acoessiUe to a laiger number 
of persons than could be expected to attend a course of leotures deliTeied in a 
foreign langfuage. 

Although Phydeal Science in general lies beyond my sphere of studies, I may Ten- 
tnre to expresit the opinion that Physical Geography, as treated of late years by 
Humboldt, Ritter, and other European inyeslagators, has risen to a rank of paramount 
importance, in its bearing upon the history and destinies of tiie human race. It 
is not too much, perhaps, to say, that the history of man cuinot be properly under- 
stood unless it rest on the basis of this science ; and, to come nearer to my own 
pursuits, I know that OomparatiTc Philology, especially in connection with the 
aiBnities of the different branches of the family of man, receives important light fironx 
the great conclusions of Physical Geography. 

lam incompetent to judge of the profound original investigations of Prof. Guyot. 
But his Lectures have seemed to me instrucUTe and eloquent. The physical charac- 
teristics of our globe, and their influences upon human societies, are described in them 
with yiyacity and elegance. The contrasts between the different portions of the earth, 
their reactions upon each other, tdieir adaptation to the special part that each, in the 
order of Proridence, has been called upon to perform in the drama of human history, 
Bx€ presented with a clearness of plan, a skill in exposition, a harmony of arrange- 
ment, that give, I think, a permanent value to these discourses. 

It cannot have escaped the attention of hearers and readers, how constantly the 
relations of the earth to the Creator — the reference of all things to the designs of 
Infinite Goodness, Wisdom, and Power— and how earnestly the moral and religious les- 
sons drawn firom a profound conviction of the truth of Christianity, are brought for- 
ward, and enforced by Prof. Guyot, as forming the great central and binding fhcts 
which give a living energy to the system of nature, and explain the course of the 
world. 

I cannot help believing that by publishing the volume In the manner you 
propose, you will render an acceptable service to an intelligent and appreciating 
public. The original lectures, in point of style, are characterized by simplicity and 
elegance ; wherever thesa qualities may be thought to be wanting in their present 
form, the fault must be attributed, not to the author, but to the translator. 

Very truly, your friend, 

C. C. FELTON. 



From the Literary Wofld, New York. 

Prof. Arnold Quyot, fonnerly of the Swiss University of Neuchatel, and 
an associate there of Prof. Agassiz, has been delivering an able, interest- 
ing, and eloquent course of lectures, in French, on Comparative Physical 
Geography. ^ 

Of all the subjects which have been treated by the numerous lecturers 
in Boston during the present winter, none have been handled with more 
ability and originality than Physical Geography by Prof; Guyot. The sub- 
ject is almost entirely new among us. In Europe, such men as Hum- 
l>oldt and Carl Bitter have contributed invaluable works to its illustration. 
The Cosmos of the former, and the Erd-kundey or Science of the Earth, by 
the latter, are imperishable memorials of their industry, science, and ge- 
nius — classical works which, in themselves, constitute an era in the pro- 
cess of science. 

Prof. Guyot has been trained in the school of these eminent men — at 
once their pupil and Mend. He has studied the subject in their spirit, and 
enriched the science with new and brilliant results of his original investi- 
gation. These results have been presented in his lectures, • • • • 
and have excited great interest. In them Prof. Guyot has set forth the 
great controlling influences of nature, on the course of the history of man; 
the leading characteristics of each division of the earth, which he holds up 
in the light of an individual being, with its peculiar attributes, and its 
special part to play in the history of our globe ; the contrasts between 
them, which give rise to reciprocal actions and reactions, and which excite 
and diversify life ; the law of reliefs or elevations, which has had such vari- 
ous and mighty effects upon the vegetable and the animal world, and upon 
the destinies of man: Finally, he has applied these views to the great 
events of human history, presented in a rapid series of striking and finely 
executed pictures, on which the great generalizations he draws from the 
science of Physical Geography, throw a surprising light. In short, he 
has clearly shown that the varied diaracteristics of our physical globe have 
a most intimate relation to the great march of history, and that the study 
of the two ought to be combined for the proper understanding of either. 
He has shown that every peculiar formation, whether of a continent, an 
ocean, a sea, a mountain or a plain, is designed by the Creator for a spec- 
ial end, and is not a fortuitous assemblage of material atoms. Everywhere 
he traces the handiwork of an All-wise and Benevolent Being, carrying 
forward in the smallest, as well as the greatest combinations of physical 
agents, the plans of Goodness and Mercy. 



A» 



NOTICE. 



Gould, Exndall, & Lincoln are happy to announce that they 
haye in preparation a series of 

Elbmentasy Wobks on Physical Gboobaphy, — 
elegantly iUiistrated ivith cuts and colored maps, — ^by Pbof. Gityot. 
It is designed to begin with a primary work for the earliest studies 
of the child, and to go on with more elaborate text-books, progresa- 
ively adapted to the capacity of the more adyanced student. 

This series has been undertaken in compliance with the earnest 
solicitations of many teachers and friends of education, by whom it is 
thought that geographical studies ought to be conducted in the spirit 
of this system. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THEOLOGICAL SCIENCE, 

BT JOHN HABBIS, D.D. 
I. 

THE FRE-ADAMITE EABTH. 

Thepment is thejirst of a series of volumes prof ected by the Author; each 
tkflume to be complete in itself ^ and will ajipear at intervals. Bv a ^fecial 
arrangement toUk the Author, the American Publishers will oe sujyMed 
teith the earfy sheets of the future volumes offhis series^ and will issue them 
simultaneously with the London Edition, 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

It seems to us a yery successful specimen of the sTnthetical mode of 
reasoning. It puts the mind on a new tracks and is well fitted to awaken 
its energies and expand its views. We have never seen the natural sci- 
ences, particularly Geology, made to ^ive so decided and unimpeachable 
a testimony to revealed truth. He appears to allow it all that it can justly 
claim, all indeed that its advocates can fairly claim for it, while the mteg- 
rity and truth of the Scriptures are maintained inviolate. And the won- 
ders of God's works, which he has here grouped together, convey a most 
magnificent and even overpowering idea of the Great Creator. We wish 
that we could devote a week, unmterruptedly, to its perusal and re- 
perusal. — Christian Mirror^ Portland. 

A work of theological science, not to be passed over with a glance, and 
not to be understood on a cursory perusal. It applies certain principles 
or laws to the successive stages of the pre- Adamite earth ; to the histori- 
cal development of man ; to the familv ; to the nation ; to the Son of 
Ood; to the church ; to the Bible revelation, and to the future prospects 
of humanity. It is a carefully, prepared volume, calculated to assist an 
understanding of important truths, and of the great ends of Creation.— 
Evening Transcript, Boston. 

II. 

MAN PRIMEVAL; 

OR THE CONSnTUTION AND PRIMiriYS CONDITION OF THB HUMAN 
BEINQ. WITH A FINE PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

*' It surpasses in interest its predecessor. It is an able attempt to 
carry out the author's grand conception. His purpose is to unfold, as 
far as possible, the successive steps by which Ood is accomplishing his 
purpose to manifest His All-sufficiency. * * The reader is led along a 
pathway, abounding with rich and valuable thought, going on firom the 
author's opening propositions to their complete demonstration. To 
students of mental ana moral science, it will be a valuable contribution^ 
and will assuredly secure their attention."— CAm. Chronicle, Phiia, 

** Dr. Harris, though a young man, has placed himself in the very front 
rank of scientific writers, and his essays attract the attention of the most 
erudite scholars of the age." — New York Observer. 

" It is eminently philosophical, and at the same time glowing and elo- 
quent. It cannot fail to have a wide circle of teaders, or to repay richly 
the hours which are given to its pages."— iVino York Recorder. 

** The reputation of the author of this volume is co-extensive with the 
English language. The work before us manifests much learning and 
metaphysical acumen. . Its great recommendation is, its power to cause 
the reader to think and reflect." — B&iton Recorder. 

" Reverently recognizing the Bible as the fountain and exponent of 
&uth, he is as independent and fearless as he is original and forcible ; and 
he adds to these qualities consummate skill in argument and elegance of 
diction." — N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 



PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY: 

loncbing the Stnicture, Development, Bistributioii, and Natural Arrange- 
ment of the BAces of Animals, living and extinct ; with nnmerouB 
lUastrations. Bt Louis Agassiz and Auottstub A. Gould. 

7^ detign of this work it to fumiah an epitome of the lecuUng principlet 
of the acience of Zoology, ae deduced from the preeent etate of knowledge^ 
to iUutiratedat to be intelligible to the beginning student. No similar trect- 
tite nou> enttt in this country, and, indeed, tome of the topict have not been 
touched upon in the language, unlets in a strictly technical form, and in 
scattered articles. It has been highly commended by the most eminent men 
of science, andby the public press. 

NOTICES. 

" This work has been expected with great Interest. It is not simjjly a 
system by which we are taught the classification of Animals, but it is 
really what it professes to be — the * Principles of Zoology/ carrying us 
on, step by step, from the simplest truths to the comprehension of that 

infinite plan which the Author of Nature has established This 

book places us in possession of information half a century in advance of 
all our elementary works on the subject. . . . No work of the same 
dipensions has ever appeared in the English language, containing so 
much new and valuable information on the §ubject of which it treats." — 
Professor James Hall, Albany. 

** Such books as this fasten upon our minds the disagreeable impression 
that we have come into the world half a century too early. The school- 
boys of the next generation can scarcely escape, even with great care, the 
catastrophe of becomtng learned. The volume before us must introduce 
a new epoch in the study of this branch of natural science. It combines 
all the essential elements of a good text-book ; being at once comprehen- 
sive, even to exhaustion of the subject, yet concise, and popular. We 
hope the approbation of the public, swstantially expressed, may encourage 
the authors to complete the series so auspiciously commencedL"—*PA»^a- 
delphia Chronicle. 

** The work is admirably adapted to the use of schools and colleges, and 
ought to be made a study in all our higher seminSOnes, both male and 
female." — New York Observer. 

** On almost every subject we have scores of new books without new 
principles, but not so with the work before us ; indeed, several of the 
highly interesting topics presented and illustrated have no treatise in the 
English language, it contains a large amount of valuable information, 
and will be studied with nrofit and interest by those who have . made 
respectable attainments in Natural History, as well as by those just com- 
mencing this science.^ This volume is finely executed, and should find a 
place in every library. As a text-book for schools and colleges it is far 
superior to any work before the public." — JVew York District SchooUour- 
not. 

** 1 have read with the greatest satisfaction the volume on the Principles 
of ZoOloey. It is such a book as might be expected from the eminent 
ability of the authors, Professor Agassiz and Dr. Gould. So far as I 
know, it is the most comprehensive and philosophical elementary treatise 
on the subjects of which it treats, which has yet appeared. 

** It is well adapted to the purpoib of being used as a text-book in 
schools, and I shall employ it in preference to any other, in my own school, 
whenever I have a class in the elements of Natural History, and I can 
strongly recommend it to other teachers." — George B. Emerson, Esq., 
Chairman of the Boston School Committee on Books. 



VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS, 

PVBUSBXD BT 

eOULD. KENDALL AND LINCOLN. 

VO. ••« WABMIVeVOV BfKlBT, 

BOSTON. 
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Tav alimioB of Teaoiian, ud all latorMtad Ib 6daMtt<m,b inTtttd to tlMTaliublt irorkt 
tum^ pMW&tod. they «n eonild«ntl7 eommcaded ■• fhe bMt toct-boolu In tlieir wrvnl 
dfljpartnMBti of laaming, and hare reodTed Che Ugheit eommendatloBt. 

and Clawleri Books oT all klnia iopplied wbolaaalo and mKO, oa fbo noalfvrai»> 



JUBT PUBU8HBD. 



VBIV0IPLX8 OT ZO&LQlOT; Toaohing fhe Stractme, Derelop- 
ment, Distribution, and Natofal Arrangement of the Races of Aiqmals, 
living and extinct, with nomeionfl Illustrations. For the use of Schools 
and Colleges. Part L, Gompabatiyb Phtsiologt. By Louis Aoassix 
and Augustus A. GtOULD. 

"ThcdMign of fUa woik Is to fturnlah an epitoma of th« laadlnf prindplaa of fhe fcleneo 
•r SoiHogf , aa dfld«Md from Ibo pneant itate of knowledge, lo ffliutrated aa to be tntelligiUe 
to the beginning atudent No itmilar treatifle now ezitts in thia eonntiy, and indeed, loma 
of the touci hare not been touched upon in the language, unleai in a itrietl/ technloal 
Imi, and fa. aaatland aiitelaa.** 

** Being derigaad An: Amazleaa atudenta, the illnstrationi hatre been drawn. a« far a« poa- 
alUe, from American ohJeeta. * * * Popular names have been emplojred ai nur ai possible, 
and to tte sdeatilie names an Bnrilsh termination has generallj been giren. The irst part 
Js derotod to Comparative Fhjrfolorf ,as the basis of Classiflcation ; the lecond, to STstom- 
sMe ZoHogy, in irtdoh Che pnaeimes of ClaaalficatioB will be appUod, and tiia pnnolpal 
(RMipa of animals btleij eharaoleilMA.'* 

XOBSbW 7BEKCH LITESATXTSE; By L. Ratmond Db V:teB. 
OOUR, formerly lecturer in the Royal Athensenm of Paris, member of the 
Institute of France, &c. American edition, brought bown to the present 
da3% and revised with notes by Wxujam S. Orasb. With a fine portrait 
of Lakabtinb. 

V^U* Trealtsehaa xeoelTed flia I^iesl'pndsa aa a oorapnhensN* and thoranf^ aorraf 

ti Iha Tarions departments of Modem French liitentnm. It oontidns UograiAleal oad 

erftfeal notes of aU the prominent names in Fhiloaophy, Criticism, History, Romance, 

VmCtj', and the Dnmai and presents a ftdl and Impartial oonridemtlon of tho Folltleal 

^Tondencies of IVande, as they may be traced In Ihe writings of authors equally eonspion- 

•os aa Bdkolars and tm Statesmen. Mr. Chase, who haa been the Faririan correspondent Of 

sorafBl leading petlodloala of this eoantiy. Is welt qnaUlad, from a prohmfed veddenco la 

jnraaeo, his ftmHiariCy with Its ZJterature, and byapersonal acquaintance with manyof 

fliaaa aothon, to Introduce the wock of I>e V irlcour to the American public 

***m» iifhe only oonplato tuaWw of the kind on thla subject^ either In French or En^ 
BA, and has reeelTed the high««t commendation. Mr. Chase is well qualiiled to introdnao 
ttework to ttie pnbUe. The book cannot fUl to be both usefril and popular." — Jfei» Tcrk 

** literature and Polities are more dose^ allted than many are aware of. II Is paittott- 
Iwly so in France { and the work announced by this laamed French writer wiU, doubtMsi^. 
M easHly aonght alter."— The Symbol, BotUm, 

•Ife Chaaa is entirely eompetantlbr the task he haa undertaken In the present InataaM. 
DBS Itttroduetton and notes have doubtless added much to the Talue of the work, es y aeia<< r 
to tb» Aaieriean xaader.**— JImnAi^ GtaasMa, . 



iMiiabU 0(l)ool Bookf . 



fSl 1&1X1ST0 OV XOBAL iCIBSOB. B j Fxak4 

WATU4HD, D.D. Pretideat of Brown UniT^nuty. uh* jFrofessor of 
Mona Philoiopby. Thirty-«ixth ThooMccL tSino. ck^k Price $1.S5. 

*^ Tkb ««rii hM kM« axImlTalgr and ftronhlr nrlnrad «id adopted at a < 
laT tha aoneglata, I h aal o g iaa l , aad aead wrn i c aA InatttattoM of Ifaaewmfay. 



>I katva axanlnod it vi^jiaat MtMhoHoa and Intarast Tha woik was g r a aU y needad* 
" ~ Wavlai " " 



of tba pabUe. I naad aar aothing ftuthar to azpreai my £i^ aattauila of Am 
ktaij adopt ft at a taasl-book ia our vadtuwIHj/' 




. !■ van anentad. Dr. wi^jlaad awu iii M tha KnMkil ackaowladjp&enta and libatal 
■aga of tha pabUe. I naad i 
,ttMHi that va ahall immadUt 

JVaai An. Jinnet JBmO, lot* CAateeOor ^Ihm Tork. 
* Tka wofk hat haan nad hr ma atlentf rely and Choro«^dy, and I ttink Tarr hldhlr «f 

li ThaanOMrhlmaalf ia onaof thamoatiotfmablaof man, andldoBOitooirerW 
, la n^iah onrdntiai to Qod and tooorftUoirsnaaaia laid down wMlj 
, anatfy, and trath." 

:af Dv.Wa7lnnd haa arima wailwaBy ftom 
Maa prtnalplai and ftUaaious naaoaingi of Palay. It ia a nuUcal miiiahiB, in fh^ 
Man of yoott^ to pamit any boelc to ha uiad by atod e n t s as a text-l)ook, whieh eontaiaa 

' wlian thoM aic fundamental, and tend to Tittate the wlkola 

wMh tha BMthod which Fkaaidant Way. 
moat flmdamantal prUieiplaa % and, ua 
/with eoimlMnaM andpiae&ton, Inidl 
anilrriy cotiear.* — .BOIieaf it^MallDryw 

« TUa ia a now wofk on morak, tat aaadamic naa, and wa waleoma it with mnch aali** 
^atliim It la tha nantt of aeraral yean' raflaetion and azperienea in teaching, on tha pait 
•fill )nillydtollngairiMd author I and tfitltnot parftetly whatweeonld wiili,yet,in tha 
■oat Important nepaeta, ft rappliea a want wlueh haa haan aztenalTely fUt. It b, va 
fliSak, anhitialiany eooad in fti fundamental principles i and being compreheneire and 
ilamantaiy ia iti plan, and adapted to tte pnrpooeeof inetraetion,lt wiU be i^adly adopted 
\f thoaa wlio hare fbr a hmg time bean dtoeatiided witt the eziatfng worki of Buoy.** 

Tht L iHi m f tmaTkettogietd MaHem, 

SOBAL BOIBBCB, A B BIB OBB, by the Author, and adapted 
to the use of Schoob and Academiet . TweDty-Afth Tfaooaand. Inno. 
half moroqco. Price 60 cents. 

V Tha attaatioa of Teaehen and Bcihool Commtttoaa, and all l atew a ted la the monl 
IniaiBg of yonth b InTtted to thb TaloaUa wwk. It haa neatrad Iha aaqndiaad 
lypaohatloa of all who have axamlaed Ui and tt ta bdiared to 1m admlmbly adapted to 
•ntt a wholeaome inflnenoe on the minda of the yonag^ and lead to tha Ibnaaihm of eor- 
laat BMial principlea. 

••Dr. Wa^aad haa pnUbhad aa abildgmant of idM wock, t>r tha aaa af aehooli. Of 




• Wa apeak that wa do kaow, whaa wa ejipwa a oar hi|^ aaHmala 9t Dr. Way]aad% 
■MOiy ia teachiag Honl FUloaophr, whether omtly or by the book. Haviag listened la 
hta inatmolloni, m fUa intereatlng department, wa oan anait how lofty are theprinelpieaa 
Imiw exact and eerere the argnmentatlon, how appropriato aad itrong the iuaatrraaao 
vhiA ohameteiiBe hb lyelem andenlbroe tt on the mind.* — fiteOhrfartaa Wflmtt. 

** The work of wtileh fhb rolnme Is aa abridgment, Is wall known aa one of the beat aad 

' eomplete works on Moral Thlloeophy extant The anther b wdl kaowa as one «f 

' profound sclMklan of the ag«h That the stady of Motal 8cia»e^ a seiaaoa whlck 



ffoodness, should be a branch of edneatkm, not only la oar eoUeges, bat la < 
aad academies, we betteTC will not be denied, nie abridgment of Ob woilc 
_ . I to us admirably calculated fbr tha purpose, and we hope ft will be eztaadvily 
avfliad to the puxposes for whidi it b intended.** — The MtreanMe JamnaL 

* We hsfl the abridgment aa admirably adapted to snppty fte dedaleaey wliieh has leaf 
hoaa flstt in common school educatf<m, —the stady of moral obBgaHon. Let the aUlI 
'*«i*T be taoriit the relations It aastaias toman aad to Its Maker, dia flfst aa«aaintlag It 
1Nt»> um dnflas owed to society, the seooad with the dutiw owad to Ood»aad who an 



how amny a sad and disastrous overHuow of chaiaater will be psayaatad|.and >Oir 
'aadpamwiUbathasaaaaoflBtsgiityaadiMaa?"— ~ - - - 



iMiiabU Bdfiol Booki. 



tXSXSSTS 07 POLITICAL SOOSOXT. By Feajtcw 

Watlaxd, D.D., President of Brown UniTeraity. Fifteenth Tlionsand. 
ISmo. cloth. Price $1.» 



**BboUMllHMkMal» write a took, wU^«i7«MwlM«kooM«iiMT«id«nlnd. B» 
kai, th«raAf«, labend to ttpNM the fmtnl priMiirtM te Ih* plri»<rf MUUMrpMriM^ 
•Bd to UfaMlnite Ihtm hj ouw with which mrtry wraoa la familUtf . It hM been to 1^ 
•aflMr • MWM of Nfiot, ttiat «h* eo«ne of dtaemMUm In ihm foUowtrnf piW|W« haa, iiii» 
ToliaMy, ltd hia ovor gronad wMch haa frequently boon the arraa or poUtiMl aoiili» 
wanj. Ib all avoh eaaaa, ha haa ondaaTorad to atato what aaemad to Um to be tratl^ 



vttboat ftar, lhvor,or aAetton. Ba la conaeioaa to hlnaalf oTao Maa towarda aiir paity 
vhatarar, and ha thlnka that ha who will raad tha whoto work, will ba aosvinaad Uiaft he 
haa haa« inflaenoad by nona.**— Jbnrac<>VoM lAa iVV<B — 



POLITICAL SCOVOXT. ABBIDOBD, hy the Author, mi^ 
adftpted to the nse of Schoou and Academies. Seventh Thonsan^ 
ISiiuk half morocco. Price 60 cents. 



V Tka aneeaaa whiah haa attendad tha ahrid^aant af •* Tte SaaMnli af Maid 
Mnaa ** haa Indncad tha andior to prtpara aa abtldgmaBt oC thia wmk. In tUa aaaib 
aa la tha ottwr, tha work haa baan wholly ra-witttoa* and an attempt baa baan mads lb 
t It to tha attolmnaali of ya«tk 



'*.'na oiigiBal work of tha anthor, oa RilMeil Beonomy, haa already haaa aotfaad «• 
pafaa i and tha praaaat ahildgaMat alaada in ao noad of a feoommaadatloa ftoaa aai 



Wa nay ba pannittc<LhowaTar, to aay. that both the riaing and ilaaa ganaratiaaa an 
Aaapty ladabted to Dr. Waytaad, ftxr tha akill and power ha haa oat fbrth to bting a hhffdj 
tepottaat anbjcet dlattnetly berore ttiem, within sneh narrow Ifmita. Though 'abrlofal 



ftrtha oaa orocadeinlea,* it deaarraa to ba iatrodneed into every priTato flunuy, aad to ba 
atodlad by •mr man who haa an iatereat In tha waatth aad nroaper i ^ of hia eoantry. II 
if a aaUeet Uttw nnderatood, eren practically, by thoaaanoa, aad atill Icaa underrtoad 
flbaotatlaallT. It b to be hoped, thb will ftrm a claaa-book, aad be iUthlhUy atadlad la 
ataraeadaaneai aad that It will tnd Ita wav into ereiy flunllyUbrtfTi Botthn* toha 
ahat ap anraad, bat to aflbrd rieh material for thonght and dlaeaaafoa la the fluall^ 
alrda. It b fitted to enlarge tha miad^topariftrthe jadgment, to eorreet e n oaeoaa 
imrafwT imptaaaloaa, aad aaaiat eraiy maa la rorming raiaioaa of pabUa maaaaiaib 
wldah wlUabida tha teat of time aad ezparleaaa.'' - Bomtm Reeardtr. 

* Aa abridOMat of tfiia elear, eommoa aenaa woik, derfgaed Ibr the aae of aaad—iiaa 
lajaatpahBaaad We rejotoe to aee aaah treatiaea aprcading amoag the pcopiei aad wa 
aii^iin vho wanld ba iateUgaat ftaeaaeft^ to read VkmaJ*^2f<nit raHr lVaaacr»i. 



« Wa aaa aaqr, with aalMy, that the tojpiea an weB aeicelBd aatf amagad't Ihal^te 
aathoi*» aame la a naraatee for BMn Oaa aaaat aseaBaaea. We wbh It aa 
eAmdatiOB.** — Jfew Tbrfc (A 



•ItbweU adapted to high aehoala,aad eaabaaeea tha 
yoOtloal aaoaoBiy of aay traaMai l af aa t . * *— J aflr .ddeaoate. 

TS01FOHT8 on the present Collegiate System in the TTnited Statea. 
Bj Fbakou WATi«4]n>, D.D. Price- 60 cents. 

>Than Tboa^ti aoaia Arom a aoaree eattOad to a vary n apaatft i tatteattoa i aad as Aa 
\i» fom oirar the whole groand of ooDeKlate adbaidioB, erftMring ftaely all tiie arraaaa 

_ ito la eraiy dapartmant aad ia all fliefr beailaga, the book to vaiy tau. efwaliaft Wa 

have it will pnyra the begiaaing of a thoraagh dbaaartae.** 

VALST'B BATVBAL THBOLOOT. Bltistrated by fortj plales, 
aad Selections tnm the notes of Dr. Paxton, with adaitlonu notes, 
original and selected, for this edition ; with a Tooabnlary of SoientiAD 
Terms. £dited by Johk Wabx, M.D. 12mo. sheep. Price $1.26. . 



•■The work befbn aa to one whleh deacrrea rather to be atadlad thaamanitrri 

ladaed. without diligent attention aad atndy, aether the execOeneea of it can be tmtr il^ 
•OToaa, nor Ita adTantagea raalised. It la, therefon, gratifying to find it Introduced, aa a 
leal-book. Into the eoUegea and lltaraiy tnatltntloaa of our aoantzy. The edition beftin aa 
la aaparlor to any we hare aeen, aad, we bdlara^ aaperlor to aay that haa yet beea 



*IMiapa no one of our aathof'a worika gNea greatei aatbfbefToa to all daaaee ofnadli% 
Iha young aad the old, the ignorant aad the enluhteaed. ladecd, we reeolleot ao book la 
vMab the argumenta for the eziateaee and attriimlea of flie Bapreme Belag, to ha dnwa 
Asn Ue waoa an a^lMtodia a maaaar man allaaalln aad aion coaTiaeuit** 



balttabU 0cl)ool Bookir. 



OLA 8810 AL 8T1F1IIB8. Easajs on Ancient Literature and Ait. 
With the Biography and Correspondence of eminent Philologists. By 
Babitas Skars, President Newton Theol. Institution, B. B. Edwabdal 
Prof. AndoTer TheoL Seminary, and G. C Fklto», Profeaeor fiorrard 
Uniyenity. limo. cloth. Price $1.26. 

••Thii bopk wm do good In our eoUtgw. Bt«i7 tttOnt will mmtaoopj, and mmj 
via b« itiBiokitod bT iti p«niMl to « more Ti^iooi and enthuitaatie pvmralt of that hirlm 
•ad noM Mild iMraing which aloao dMerrM to be called * cliMieaL* The recent tead«B- 
«!•■ haTC been to the negleet ofthii, and we n«)otee in thii timely effort of mind* ao wUl 
qaalUled Ibr aneh a woiC** — Jt^^leelor. 

** The object of the aecomplUhed gendemen who bare engaged in ita preparation baa 
kacBfto fbater and extend among educated men, in thia count^, the already growing inter- 
aat in daaeleal atodiea. The deiign ia a noble and ganerona one, and hm been az«e«MC 
with a taate and good aenae, to do honor both to the writera and the publiahera. The booc 
li one wldeh deaerrea a place in the Kbrair of every educated man. To thoae now 
OBgaced in flatfifal atudj it cannot fail to be niglily naefnl, while to the more advanced 
Bch^ar it would open new aonrcea of intereat and delight in the unforgotten piuauita id 
Ma aaf Mar daya.'* — iVeridaica JomtuO. 



THX CICXBOKIAK; Or the Prussian Method of Teaching the 

Latin Language. Adapted to the use of American SchooU, by B. Sbabs. 

18rao. half morocco. Price 60 cents. 

xVvMi tke ^n|^isaaora q^ BofVWn Uhivettiiift 

* We beg leava to obaerye, that we oonaider thia book a very valnable addition to aav 
aloek of elementair worka. Ita great merit ia, that it render* the elementary Inatmction Im 
Latfn leaa mechanical, by conatantly calling the reaaoning power of the pu^ into action, 
and glrea, ftom the be^nning, a deeper biaT|^t Into the reiy nature, prmciplea, and lawa 



not only of the Latin language, but of language in geneml. If the lxH>k required ugr 
oQier recommendation beaidea that of bdng the work of ao thorough and ezpeiienoea a 
8eh<dar aa Dr. Seara, it would be thia, that the ayatem iUoatrated in it ia not a mere theory. 



but haa been practically teated 1^ many able inatructora in Oennaay. We wiah fbai tM 
aame trial may be made here. y,^ reapeoiftilly yoar% Ohaum Bsok, 

OmuMdoe, Oct 8, 1844. ^ ^ Fkltok. 

From S. H, Taylor^ Priweipial nfPhWap^ Jcademt/f Andover. 

*I haf« axamined, with much pleaanre and profit, the * Ciearonlaa,* nrepared by 
Dr. Sean. It ia admirably adapted to make tfaonmgh teaehMV and tfaoroni^ jrapila. It 
nqnirea of the teacher a preeiae and intimate acquaintance witK the minuti* of toe Latin 
tOnfue^and neceaaarily tnducea In the pui^l habiti of eloae thought and nice diaerinin*- 
tfon. The plan of the work ia excellent, aa it conatantly calla the attention of the pnpH to 
Hhe peculiar conatruction and idioma of the language; and, by a ayatmn of conatant 
tcffwwa, keepa tiia attention upon them tOl they are permanentlty fixed. The pupil who 
ahaU go through thia book in tiie manner pointed out ia the plan of inatmction, wlU 
know more of the Latin tiian moat do who liaTe read Tolnmea. a rw T.-rrAv" 

« wtodover, Oct, 3, 1844. *** "* tatlob. 

XEMOBIA TECHiriOA; Or, tiie Art of Abbravifttingtlioee Studies 
which give the greatesl Labor to the Memory; including Numbers, 
fii8tori(»l Dates^Ueoji^phy, Astronomy, Gravities, &o.; also Bules for 
Memorising Technicalities^omenclatnres, Proper Names, Prose, Poetrv, 
and Topics in general. Embracing aU the avaUable Bules found m 
Mnemonics or ^emotechny of Ancient and Modem Times. To which 
Is added a perpetual Almanac fbr Two Thousand Tears of Past 1*ime and 
Time to Come. By L. D. JoHNSOir. Thkd Edition, revised and improved. 
Octavo, doth bacL Price 60 cents. 

** Tliia ayalem of Mnemotechny, dURnrlng considerably from the one Introdnoed by Tnt, 
Oourand, ia deaigned to ftimiah all the rules for aitung the memoijr without Imssrnim 
mental culture, which can be made arallaMe during a coniae of dementaiy study. Tb» 
lllnstrations may be easily comprehended by any person of or^Dnary mental capadfcr i 
and the application of the principles upon which the system is based, must necessarily 
(kimish an agreeable and useful exercise to the mind.** — JVeto Tork Teaehert* Advocaitem 

<* We feel no hesitation in recommending this work to the dellbeiafte- attention of tendk* 
an, and the guardians of youth. We learn that it is reeeiTed into serexal schools la 
Boston, an^ used as an auxluaty help to the studies now puraaed by the pupflla.** 

SoiumCbmitr, 

** The 'HemotiaTeehnioa* is BOW studied in aome of onr beat schools t and flht 
inlt ajuwaiia to be much appfoved by ttioae who hare made trial of it.** 



))alttabU 0d)ool Books. 



BlilXX'8 VIBBT BOOK IB A8TB0K0MT. Designed Ibr 
the Use of Common Schools. Bv J. L. Blakk, D.D. lUostrated by 
Steel Plate Engravmgs. ^vo. cloth back. Price 60 cents. 

From X. iKndbiiy, Pt^uaor <]/ JfaihemaHet In Maryleoid DnivenUif. 

** I am mneh ind«btied to yoa for a copj of the Fint Book in Aitronomr. It ii « woik 
«f atttilj and mtrit, fkr superior to an j other which I have Men. The auuor hai Mlaetad 
hi* ti^ei with great judgment, — arranged them in admirable order, » exhibited them la 
a a^M and manner at once tasteful and philosophical. Nothing seems wanting, — nothlas 
redundant It is trulj a very beautiful and attractive book, calculated to aflbrd boOL 
pleasure and profit to all who may enjoy the adTantage of perusing it** 

From B, FUM, Prineipoi itfthe Btmeock School^ Botten, 

** I know of no other work on AMbcoaomj so well calculated to interest and InstnMf 
jnoiing ieamers in thia anbUme aeianoc.'* 

Jhm JameM F. Oouldt AJt^ Priiteipai of the Sigh School for Tomtg Ladtoa, 

BalHmoro^ Md. 

**I shall tntrodnoe your First Book in Astronomy into my Aoademy In Sep t ember. 
SOUider it decidedly superior to any elementary work of the kind I Iiare orer seen.** 

From Raae Fotter^ Buimetor qf Touth^ PortlamtL 

** I have examined Blake's First Book in Astronomy, and am much pleased with It A 
Tciy happr selection of topics Is presented in a manner which cannot fall to Intereet the 
learner, while the Questions will assist him materially in fixing In the memory what ougkt 
to be retained. It leaves the most intricate parts of tlie subject for those who are able to 
master them, and bring* befture the young pupU only what can be made intelligible and 
interesting to him.** 

** The lllttstrationa, both pictorial and verbal, are admirably intelll|rib1e i and the deflnl- 
tlone are such as Jo be easily compiehandcd by Juvenile scholara. The author haa inter* 
wvvea wHh his selentiflc inetmetioni much Interesting historical information, and eon- 
trived to dress his philosophy In a garb truly iMraettve. — If*T, Dailtf Svmmg JomntaL 

** We are fiwe to say, that It is, In oar opinkm, decidedly the beat work we have any 
knowledge of, on the sublime and Interestins subject of Astronomy. The engravings aia 
cxeented in a superior style, and the mecEanlcal ^pearance of the book is extrnnel]r 
prepoeeesslng. The knowledge Imparted Is in langnage at once chaste, elegant, and 
simple —adapted to the comprehenaion of thoee for whom it waa designed. The subjeot 
MaUer la selected wltii great Judgment and evinces uncommon Industry and reaeareh. 
we eamestiy hope that parents and teachers will examine and Jndge for themselves, as 
vn feel confident they will coincide with us In opinion. We only hope the cixculatioa of 
the work will be commensurate with Its merits." — Botton Evening Oazette. 

** The book now before us contdns forty-two short lessons, with a few additional ones 
which are appended In the form of problems, with a design to exercise the young learner 
In fln<Ung out the latitude and longitude on the terreatrial globe. We do not hesitate to 
recommend It to the notice of the superintending committees, teachers, and panila of onr 

Enblic schools. The definitions In the first part of the volume are given in brief and daar 
inguage, adapted to the understanding of beginners.**— Skate BeraM^ PorUmoyth^ N» M, 

BLAKE'S BATTTBAL PHIL080PHT. Being Conyereations <m 
Philosophy, with the addition of Explanatory Notes. Questions for Ezami- 
Dation, and a Dictionary of Philosopnical Terms. With twenty-eight steel 
Engrayings. By J. L. Blake, D.D. 12mo. sheep. Price 67 cents. 

*«* Perhaps no work has contributed so much aa this to excite a fondneea for the atady 
of Natural Philoeophy in youthful minds. The funiliar comparisons, with whioh it 
•bounda, awaken interest, and rivet the attention of the pnpIL 

From Jiev» J. Adanu^ Pretident of Charleston CoUege^ 8. OL 

** I have been highly gratified with the perusal of your edition of Converaattons oa 
Natural Philosophy. The Questions, Notes, and Explanations of Terms, are valnabia 
additions to the work, and make this edition superior to any other with whkh I aa 
acquainted. I shall recommend it wherever I have an opportunity.** 

> We avail ourselves of the opportunity ftimlshed us by the publication of a new edittan 




the pages. In which the collateral facts are arranged, he directs the attention of the learner 
to the principal topics. Mr. Blake has also added many Notes, which illustnte the paa- 
•ages to which they are appended, and the Dictionary of Philosophical Terms b a nseftil 
addition .** — CT: & LUerarp Gmettt. 



tkdiiaUe Bd^ool Book0. 



TSB TOVSG LADISr GLABB BOOK. A Sek»etiai of 
L o MOO * fbr Readinff in Prose and Verse. By E. Bailet, A.]f^ 
kte Principal of Uie loang Ladies* Higli School, Boston. Stereotypy 
EditioQ. 12mo. sheep. Price 6S>i cents. 



From tt« J*riHcipdU nfike PytlUc Sckoobjbr /Vmelin, 

*' OsxTUtiuii : — We have ezunbied tlie Toung L«dl«i* Ckwe Book witti intenit sad 
|leMiii« I with intereatt bceaase w hare felt the wmnt of a Reading Book eznreedy de- 
dlfBOd feir the nee of femalee i and with pleatiue, became we hare ftmnd It well adapted 
la eappljr ttie defleleaey. la the Mlectioiii fbr a Beader derigoed for bcm, the eloqaeaaa 
of the bar, the polplt, aad the forum majr be laid under heavy eontribution ; but endh 
■sloetlona. we conceiTe, are out of place in a book deeisncd for fomsles. We hare beea 
l^ied, therafore, to obeerre, that in the Young Ladies^ ClaM Book auch pieces are nie^ 
The high-toned moralitr, the freedom from sectarianinn, the taste, richness, and odtipla- 
tfe» ofwe eeleetioBs, added to the neatnees of its external appeaianee, most eommend it to 
aUi while the piaetieal teacher will not fail to observe that diTerritjr of style, togettier wKh 
llMiee peeoliar jwuUs, the wast of which, few^ho have not felt, know how to supply. 

Beepeetftdlj yoon, BAnxoii Fiblo, ABnAHAic AmnaMWU, 

B. O. Pabxm, Ghaklxs Fox" 

From the Primeq>alt/fh€ MomU Vemou School, Boetam, 



"I kareezanined with mnoh interest the Toung Ladies' Class Book, by Ut. BtOn 
and have been rorj hi|^ly pleased with its eontenn. It is my Intention to introdnee n 
lata my own school i as I nmrd it as not only remarkably well fitted to answer its paitfctt- 
lar oblaet as a book of eKereues in the art of eloeution, bnt as calculated to have an infliH 
aaaa npon the ehanetcr and conduct, which will be in eveiy respect ikvon^lc. 

Jacob Abbott.* 

**We wen nevcrso stniek with the Importance of having leading books for ftnala 
•Shoots, adiqitedpartlenlarly to that express purpose, as while kxddng over the PHC** <^ 
this selectfon. llie eminent saeoess of the compiler in teaching this oranch, to which wa 
aaa perwnally bear testimony. Is rafflcicnt efvidcnce (MT the ehaneter of the work, CMisid- 
arsd aa a seleetioa of lessons in elocution i they are, In general, admirably adapted to 
eaUlvate the enable and gentle braits of the feniala ehaiaeter, as weu aa to elevate aaA 
Impfove the mind." — .<lMMib ci^ BebtaUlaiu 

* The raadlng books prepared for academic usa, are often nnsnitahia for feraalee. Wa 
tre glad, therefore, to perceive that an attempt has been made to auppfy the deficiency f and 
«a bdieva that the task has been foithfUlv and soecesaA»Uy accomplished. The seleotioaa 
■re JnAclous and chaste i and so for as they hare any ttocal bearing, appear to be iums- 
Saptfonable.'* — EdmetOion Reporttr, 

moxAir ABTiairiTiSB abd abcisbt xtthologt. 

Bt C. K. DiLiiAWAY, A.M., late Principal in the Boston Latin Scho(d« 
With Engravings. Eighth Ed., improvea. 12mo. half mor. Price 67 eti* 

ProM E. BaUeif, PrUieipal (fftke Tomng Lniie^ JBRffk School, BoHen. 

* Having used DOlaiwaii't Bomtm JsmquUUa omd AnciaA JK^tikolooy In my lehool for 
■avaral years, I commend it to teachers with great confidence, as a valuable teirt-book oa 
those Inleresttng branches «f edncatkm. £. Bailbt.* 

" The want of a cheap rolnme, embracing a succinct account of ancient enstooMt 
wittiaTlewof cEasriealn^okMy.hashmgbean folk To the etudent of a laa» 




elaeslcal career; and we deem It bat a simple act of justice to say, that It supplies the 
want, which, as we hare before said, has long been feU. In a small duodecimo, of about 
•ne hundred and fifty pages, he concentrates Ute most raluable and Interesting portienlan 
rdatinr to Roman antiquity ; together with as ftill an account of heathen myuiology as is 
generally needed in our highest seminaries. A peeuiiar merit of this compilation, and 
•ne which will gain it admission into our highly respectable /emale seminaries, is the total 
absence of all allusion, even the most remote, to the disgusting otaeemCies of andent 
mythology t while, at the same time, nothing is omitted which a pure mind would foel 
Interested to know. We recommend the book as a yaluable addition to the trs a ti e es la 
oaredHMile and academies.** — .BdHoaiMm iSqMrfsr, AMton. 

**We well remember. In the daysof onr pupilage, how unpopedaras a study waa>tfM 
^gjlame of Jloman Antiquities introduced in the and^mic course. It wearied on aceonnt 
of its prolixity, filling a thick oeUvo, and was the prescribed task each afternoon for a 
long tnree months. It was reserved for one of our Boston instructors to apply the oon- 
denslng appamtus to this mass of crudities, and so to modemite the antiqyitu's of the oU 
Bomans, as to make a befitting abridgment for schools of the first order. Mr. Dttlaway has 

Eicutcd such a eom|Mlation as must be Interesting to lada, and become popular as a texfe- 
k. ffistoricsl foets are stated with great simplicity and oleameas ; the most Importaal 
pointa are seised upon, while trifling peculiarities are passed oaaotload.''— .^lin. SVeweOsr. 



OOOLD, KBW&ALL ASTD LOIOOUl^t raSUOAXIOM^ 



CHAMBERrt OYOLOP>CDIA OP ENGLISH LITCRATURC| 

A Selection of the Choicest Productions of Eng^h Aothon, from the 
earliest to the present time; Connected by a Critical and Biograph- 
ical History. Edited by Bobbrt Chambxbb, assisted by Bobbm 
GAR&YTTHERa, and ottier eminent Gentlemen. Complete in two in^ 
penal octavo volnmes, of more than fourteen hundred pages of doiU>la 
column letter press ; and upwards of 800 elegant illnstnSions. Piioe, 
in doth, $6,00. 



%• TlM PnbUdien of Hm AMEBICAH SdItlon«r Ota TidvalilA wwk ««rfn l» tkiK «mI^ 
iHMlrtu Um biuimiom pkkidal UlvtCxatkmf in tb» EngUih Sdltion, ihtj ham y mt lj oi- 
ilehad ttMimk by Hm addition of te« atMland mosMtintaiigimTlagi of tti«]iMd««f Bhslw* 
Addisoa, Bjioni « tnR langth {NNrtnlt of Dr. JolmMm, and « beantilVil Monle npss- 
«r (MiTwQoldMidthMidltowJoliMOQ. ThaM impottaat and dufMit addillaM 
togetlMr Willi aoparior papor and binding, mut i^to Ihif a daddcd prafcroaco ovar all 



** We kail wltlfc naenltar plaaania fha appeamnoa of tlili wock, 
tapoUicatlan In tliu ooua^ at a price wnlch plaeea it witfiin the 
or readen. We hare been tnandi&ed by a stream of clieap reprint 



of tliie woric, and more eepedally lit 
' » reaeh of a g ie a t nnmbar 

^ , . xte. tending to cormpt the 

■MMtale and vitiate tlie taste of our eommnnlty. and we are pleated that Che pnbUahaia haitn 
atfJl lufUcient fUth In the purity of boQii to indnce ttiem to Incur the hm outiaj whlah 
the piodactf on of the woric befbre n> muit hare oecaaioned, and flbr which thej can e np aa t 
to be remunerated only by a rery extenstTO mle.** 

«* Tlie Mleetioni glTen by Mr. Chamben horn the worke of the eariy EnsUeh writaia an 
eoplona, and Jndiefouily made. * « • • • We shall conclude as we commenced, with eat- 
preseing a hope that the publication which has called ibith onr remarks wUl ezart an iain- 
•mea in dlieetlBg tiia atisntion of tlie public to the tttaiature of onr forefhtbers.** 

iVbrtA Jjnerteim Jtevlsiii. 

CHAMBERS'S MISCELLANY of Useful and Enteitaining Knowledge, 
with elegant illustratiye engravings. Edited by William Cbambbbs. 
Price 26 cents per number, to be completed in ten Elegant volumes. 

%,*The daaign of the MiscBLtAVT ii to supply flie Increasing demand fbr aaeftd, la- 
•miettvab wd entartelBlng leadina, and to bring all the aids of literature to bear oa Ifta en^ 
•facillon^ tike /eettve and lai de i ttmuHng tf tka people — toimjpnmwmet Tiews on impea^ 
lent aonl and social qnostlmis — suppress erciy species of atrifb and sav a g s iy — e h ae r the 
k^ng and desponding by the rdation of tales drawn from the Imagination of popular 
Wfiteia-'ionse the flmqr by deseripHons of interesting foreign scenes— glva a aest to 
areiy-day ofcnpatfona by baUad and lyrical poetry — in short, to ftmlsh an nnobtnuiim 
ftlend and giride, a liTcly flrsslda companion, as fbr aa thatobieet eaa be a tt a l aei i tknmi^ 
tlM iBstcanMBlallty of books. 

CHAMBERS'S LIBRARY FCR YOUNG PEOPLE. A series of sad 
books, elegantly illuminated. Edited by Wiixiam Ckambsbs. Eaeh 
Tolume forms a complete work, embellished with a fine steel engravinf 
and is sold separately. Price 87^ cents. 

ORLANDINO : A Story of Self-DeniaL By Mabia Edokwobts. 

THE LITTLE ROBINSON: And other Tales. 

fk *OLE SAM'S MONEY BOX. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

TRUTH AND TRUST. JervU Byland— Victor and Lisette. 

J AOOPO S Tales by Miss Edoewobth and others. 

POEMS. By various Authors, for the young. 

The ain of this aeries Is to make the youngreader better and happier i totUi «4, fta 
srioelina of avbjaals wffl be designed to influence the heart and ftelings. 

0^ (Mker to b m a art m p t tp araiitm. 



oMtJ>, KsmoAiA AMD ujroour*8 ruBUOA'nojH. . 

THE PRC-ADAMITE EARTH f CootribatioiM to Thwdogival S« 
0000. Price 86 cento. 

lUs Tolame If tlM ilnt of • lerias, Mch bdag comid«t« in itoelf. Bj ipeckl ursiige- 

MMt with fA« Amikor (who wUl pwtlcipste ia the profito of 'thi« edition), the Amezicaa 

fvbllilktn will 1m rappUed with the early ihteti of the f utun Tolumei, «nd iMve it uma^ 

tHieoofly with the lAadon fidltioa. 

** It eeeme to us • Teiy •oeceMful iMcimen of the synthetical mode of rcMoning. It pnti 
Um mind on • new track, and la well fitted to awaken its energies and expand iti Tfewa. 
We have never icen the natural sciences, particularlr Geology, made to give so decided 
•ad uaimpeaehable a testimony to revealed truth. He appears to allow ft all that it can 
Joftly claim, all indeed that Its advocates can fUriy claim Ibr It, while the integrity and 
truth of the Scriptures are maintained inviolate. And the wonders of God's woilts, which 
he has here grouped tooetber, convey a most magniiLcent and even overpoweiii^ idea of th« 
Ctoaat Craator." — CArutian Mirror^ ForUand. 

THE GREAT COMMISSION ; Or, the Chrislaan Church constituted 
And charged to conyey the Gospel to the World. A Price Essay. With 
an Introductory Essay, by W. B. Williams, D.D. Price $1.00 

** Of the several productions of Dr. Harris, " all of them of great value, — that now before 
«■ is destined, probably, to exert the most powerful influence in forming the religions and 
mlssionaiy character of the coming generations. But the vast fund of argument and ia- 
•tmotion comprised in these pages will excite the admiration and inspiris the gratiti^ 
of thousands in our own land as well as in Europe. Every clergyman and pious and re* 
Aaeting layman ought to possess the voliune, and make it familiar by repeated perusaL** 

Boston Recorder, 

** His plan is origina] and comprehensive. In filling it np, the author has interwoven fheta 
with rich and glowing illustrations, and with trains of thought that are sometimes almost 
resistless in their appeals to the conscience. The work is not more distinguished for iti 
aigumeats and its genius, than for the spirit of deep and forvent piety that pervades it*** 

The Day-^fHTing, 

THE GREAT TEACHER ; Or, Characteristics of our Lord's Minietzy. 
With an Introductory Essay, by H. Huhphret, D.D. Tenth thousand. 
Price 85 cents. 

**Th« book itself must have cost much meditation, much communion on the bosom of 
Jmus, and much prayer. Its style is, like the country which gave it birth, beautifhl, vaiM, 
fbiished, and everywhere delightful. But the style of this work is its smasllest exorileaMh 
It will be read : It ought to be read. It will find Its way to many parloia, and add to the 
eomforts of many a hiq>py flraside. The reader will rise ftora each chapter, not able, per- 
haps, to carry with him nuiny striking remarks or apparent paradoxes, but he will have a 
sweet iinpression made upon nis soul, Tike that which soft ana touching mnsic makes whaa 
every thing about it is appropriate. The writer pours forth a elear andbeantiftil ligl^ ttka 
titat of the evening Unit-house, when it sheds its rays upon the sleeping waters, and 
flQfvers tham with a suxiaoe of gold. We can have no sympathy with a heart which yidds 
not to impressions delicate ana holy, which the perusal of this work will naturally makat** 



MISCELL ANI ES \ Consisting prinoipallT of Sermons and Essays. With 
an Introductory Essay and Notes, by J. Belches, D.D. Price 76 cents. 

** Some of these essays are among tiie finest in the language i and the wannth and eneicy 
of religions feeling manifested in several of them, wlU render them peculiarly the treaa- 
ure of the closet and the Christian fireside."— Bonier OaateUe, 

MAMMON ; Or, Coyetousness, the Sin of the Christian Chnnsh. A Prise 
Essay. Price 45 cents. Twentieth thousand. 

•4i*Thls masterly work has already engaged the attention of churches and individuals, 
and receives the highest commendations. 

ZEBULON ; Or the Moral Claims of Seamen stated and enfoned. EdiHd 
by Bev. W. M. Rogebs and D. M. Lobd. Price 25 cents. 

%* A well written and spirit-stirring appeal to Christians in fkvor of tUs numerous, usa- 
ftil, and long neglected class. 

THE ACTIVE CHRISTIAN; Containing the « Witnessing Church,** 
'* Christian Excellence,** and ^* Means of Usefulness," three popular pr»> 
duotions of this talented author Price 31 cents. 



THE APOSTOUOAU AND PRIMITIVE OHUROH | P«p«ltf In 
ita (soTMrnment and nmple in ito worship, hj Ltmam Oolmmajk, With 
an intiodootfory esaaj, by Dr. Augustus NKAin>UL of Berlin. Seoond 
JEdition. Price $1.26. 

Th* rnWUbitn hew bMn flivorad with inanj higUj eomaMBdatoij motfoM «f fldt 
voik, Crmb indhrldttab and pnblie jmumali. The tnt «dl41o« ftraad « n^ld «toi It hat 
kMn npmblUh«d In fini^d, and i«o«lT«d with much tvnt i It b wdTaxMlly proii<nmeed 
to be itndMd Milhwi^ mi this suhJeett and li adopted at a Text Book la Th oolottoal 



JVom tie .Prq/toMra la JiMfoMr ntdogietdi 

** The nndenlfBed awplwied to hear that 70V are aoon to pnbUah a new-edltfoB of the 
•Friaritive Chueh,* bv LniAjr Couiiusr. Tfaqr regard tme Tolnme aa the Novit «f 
eoElenslTe and orimialreMarehi aa embodjing rcrj fanportant materiah for referenea, 
mneh aoimd thov^t and oondiialTe argnment In their eotlniatlon. It hmt both Interaal 



aad Inatrvet the InteUigant tayman, hmj be prolltabl}r need aa a Text Boos ftnr llMirtogl- 
••I Stadanti, and ihonld eapeelallT torn a part of the libiaileo of eleigTmea. T%e inlm- 
dnetion, \tj Nbabmb, la of ItKir aofleient to recommend tiie Tolnme to the ttteraqr 
pvhlle.'* I.BOXASO Woooa, Bn.A B. EowAMSta, 

Bjoju £iub«ov, Sowaed A> Pabk. 

JVaai Anmiel MiUer, JXDl, PrmoeUm Tktotagleai Seminanh 

** OenCleBMa,— I am truljjmtiiled to And that the Str. Mr. Colbmax^ trofk on Aa 
* AjMMloileal nnd Primitive Choreli,* la ao aoon to reach a eeeond edition. Ik la, in mj 
- fmSigauiaXt ezeented with learning, aldll, and ildelitj 1 and It wiU gire om great plaaavre to 
leam that it la In the Iianda of vnrj miniater, and eTcrv eaadidafee fiv the aatntttiy in o«r 
land, and Indeed of ereiy one wl&o b diapoaed, and who wlihea fiv enlightened and aaH 
gatdaaoe, on the great rabject of which It treats.** 

Tonia, reapeetftillj, Samobi. Miubs. 

THE OHURCH MEMBER'S MANUAL Of Eoolesiastlcsl Principles, 

Doctrines, and Discipline ; presenting a Systematio View of the Stmctnre, 

Polity, Doctrines, and Practices of Christian Churches, as tanght in the 

Soribtares ; by Wm. Cboweuh With an Introductory Essay, by Hbmbt 

J. RiPLET, D.D. Price 00 cents. 

Tk» JUv.J.DawUagtDJ>^Qf Jfew ToHLwrUm.'^^IhMf peraaed, with 



r*e JU».J,Dai»UMo^DJ}^^ Nmo Jbf«,ipraaB.*->**Ihnv« peraaed, with freat aBll»> 
iMiion * The Ghnreh Member^ MannaL* I have long ibit In eomnum with many «f mj 
■dniatoring biothren, the need of Juat sneh « woilt to pot into the handa of the mambenL 
aad aapedall^ the paistors and d ea c o n s of onr dinrenes. . . As a wh<rie, I have great 
aiaaaoralneommendfaigthawoifctotheattiBtienofaUBBpttals. Ithink thatBM^ Giow«a 
haa pe i i bi med bis task in an admirable ipanner, and deaerres ttie thanks of the whole B19- 
tiat commnnMj.** 
t We cordlallj eonenr In the above raeommendatlon. 8. H. Cone, Bilaha Tnekar, W. W. 

.Bfwta, DaTid Bdlam/, Heniy DaTia, A. N. Mason, and A. Balnea. 

TiM pastor of one of the laigest and moat Influential ahorehea In Now Bngland, writai 
ttifenowe. ' ' 

** Tte wosk Is admirablj adapted to the wants of pastors and pilrate mambeta. If I 
aonid have mr wish, not only the ministers, but the deaeons and senior members of ow 
Avrches woiud own and read ttie book.** 

Another writes — ** I haTa read this work wKh great plaaanre. For a long Ume anch a 

fdde has been needed, and mneh detriment to ttie chozoh would have been aTolded, had 
made ita appearance sooner." 

<* Thb Tei7 complete Manual of Church Polltj b all that could be desired in thb depart- 
■Mnt Ereiy important point wltUn a wide range, b brou^ forward, and ereiy point 
tonched b setUed." — Okrittitm JUview. 

** WhUe we dissent from the positions bid down In this book, jet we honor the author for 
aaiTTbig out hb principles. He undertook to write a Bi^mst book, and we eheeifbilif 
hoar lesamony ihit he has done Ua work and done It wcU. We bear teatimonT to fba 
dapdi of Ihou^t and conciseness and purity of style which do ere^t to the anthorJ* 

OAHMtan IFilMass f^piieqpal^. 

ItHE church MEMBER'S GUIDE, By Rer. J. A. Jambs. Edited 
* by Sey. J. 0. Croules. New Edition ; with an Introductory Essay, by 
KeT. Hubbard Wibblow. Price 88 cents. 

A pastor writes ^**1 aineerdj wbh that eTcrr p w ftas o r of religion In tiie bad mar 
ttds excellent mannaL I am anxious that areiy meml>er of mj chureh ahonSi 
it, and shall l>e bappj to promote ite circulaiUon still more eztenstrety.** 
The spontaneous effoMon or onr heart, on lajing the book down, was, — maj ovaiy 
Anreh-member In our land soon p os se ss this book, and be biassed with aU the hantaMS 
which aonfoimUf to Ite araagalle aanHmonte and dtaaettana b oalaulated to cofdhr."' " "" 



mmKDf uonxiLL amd usooui'a mau< 



OLAMIOAU STUDIES I Eawys «n Ancient litenttara and Ait 
With the Biography and Correspondence of eminent PhikdogUta. Bt 
Bab«ab Sbaba, ^rea. Newton TheoL Inat, B. B. Edwards, Pxoi. 
Andover TheoL Seminary, and C G. Feltoh, Prof. Harvard UniTenity. 
Price $l.a&. 



** Thto volnM i» an Maunon-^kea prodnelkm. It If tral^ reftMiafaiic^ wlwa «• st 
•bUfcd, fton WMk to waek. to look through the xaam of book* whicsh inc w ai M 190a «ai 
tabU, num ▼ of which are extremely attenoatMl In thought and jejune tn ttjrle, to find eome- 
fliiBg whlea carries m back to the pure and inrigoratlng influence of the master minds of 
antiqaity. The gentlemen irho haTe produced this volume deserve the cordial thaaka of 
the UtcraiT wadir^New Bmgkmd PutiUm. 

" The o^leet of the aceompUsbed gentlemen who have engaged In Its pnpamtten haa 
bean, to Abater and extend among edneated men, in this countiy, the already crowing latar> 
ast in daarical studies. The design is a noble and generous one, and has oecn executed 
wUh a taste and good aense that do honor both to the writers and the pnbllahan. The book 
Is one wUeh deserves a place in the libnuy of every educated man. To thoae now ennvcd 
la dasaieal study it cannot fkil to ba highly useftal, while to the more advanced echolarjit 
wiU open new sources of interest and dcoS^t in the naftiisotiien pnxaaJti «f bis earner 
di^fc" '" Prowdisacs JowmaL 

QESENIUS»S HEBREW GRAMMAR. TranBlated ftom the Eleventh 
German Edition. By T. J. Conant. Prof, of Hebrew and of Biblical 
Criticism and Interpretation in the Tneol. Institation at HftmHton, N. T. 
With a Coarse of Exercises in Hebrew Grammar, and a Hebrew Chre»- 
tomathy, prepared by the Translator. Price $2.t)0. 

<*%* Special reference Ikaa been had in the anaagement, iUnstraUoaa, flia addifiUm of Iha 
Oaiins of Iharaiaaa, the Chrestomathy, te., to adapt it to the wants of thoae who may wisih 
to pniaoa tiie atady of Hebrew wtthont fba aid of a taaaher. 

FloC Stewart, in aa article in the Biblical Bapoeitocy, si^s: — "'^tfa each aflbrta, » wmsk 
anremfttad, unwearied, aaergetie elibrts, — wnat are we to expect from snoh a man 



Oaseidas r Has he talent. Judgment, tact, as a idiUotodst F Bead his woric on iMiah 1 

1th the other gnmman OTtha Hebrew which Oarmany haa 
▼at produaad 1 read and compare any twenty, oraven ten aitldes on any of thodiflfenlt snd 



his HalMav Oiammar irith the other gnnunaia < 



Important words In the Hebrew with the same in BuxtortT, Coceeius, Stockins, Eichhomli 
■moni, ^Vlner, even (Farkhnrst, I cannot once name), and then say whetter Oasenina, aa 
a Hahrew pliilologer, haa talents, taet, and< judgment Nothing but rival feelings, or pr^lv 
<lea, or antipathy to Us flieologlcal senflments^ can prevent a unity of answer.*^ 

UFE OF GODFREY WILLIAM VON LIEBNITZ. On tiie basis 
of the German Work of Dr. G. £. Gnhrauer. By Johm M. Mackis. 
Fxioe 76 cents. 

*' The peculiar relation which Llebnitz sustained during his life to Locke aad Vewtoa 
nay paifiy account for the fact that a biography of this great man has been so long wanting 
in the English language, . . . We commend this book, not only to scholars and man 
of science, hut to all our readers who love to contemplate the life and labors of a great aad 
good man. It merita the special notice c^ all who are interested in the business of eaucatioBt 

. aad deserves a place by the side of Brewster's lift of Newton, la sll the libraries of out 
•dioots, academies, and uteraty institutions.**— CArufion Watekman, 

** Then is periiaps no case on record of a rinsle man who has so gone the rounds of humaa 
kaowledga as did JLIebnitc t he was not a recluse, like Spinoza and Kant, but went ftom 
eapltsl to capital, and associated with kings and premiers. All btanches of thought were 
InterestInK to him, and he seems in punning all to have been actuated not by ambltfoi^ 

■ hat by a stnoere a desire to promote the knowlMge aad welfere of mankind. —C^nat. World, 

LfFE OF ROGER WILLIAMS, The Founder of the State ofBhode 
Island. By Wm. Gammkll, Professor of Rhetoric in Brown UnlYersity. 
With a likeness. Price 76 cents. 

**Mr. Gammall% line beUet-letturs attainments hsv* anaUad him to p i a s aat hit dtaHa- 
gnished suhlect in the most captivating tight 80 far ss the work touches oontrovenlas 
iriiioh reaeh and Intuanoe the prasent times, it is our privilege as w^ as duty to read it as a 
.private citizen, aad not as a puldic Journalist. Ita mechanical exeeutloa is in taa naaelly aaal 
style of the respectable publiaherB.** — ChriBtiim AlUimce, 

** This lift has many nrtues - brevity, simplicity, ftlmess. Though written by • Bhoda 
Idaad man. and warm ia its approval of Bo^er wiUianu, it is aot unjust to hu Furitia 

aponents, but only draws such daducttons as ware unavoldabla from Qie premises. It b 
iin of a v^^^'^^?!^^ ^* >**d with .grKlaM eomplaeaa^ the eommandaflon of hlf 






THC MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE | A CoQection of Disconmir 
<m ChriatiMi Mi8si<His, by American Authors. Edited by Babox 
Siy>w, D.D. Second Thontand. Price 85 cents. 

-Jtw9 dMirsd to pat Into the hands of m, llMvlgiier « Mr exhibition of the eapaei^ and 
spirit of- the Americ«nehureh, we would giTe him this rolume. Tou hare here thrown 
together • few dlsoounei, preeehed from time to time, by diiftrent indlvtduela, of different 
denominetione, ae dreunutMBoee h«Te demanded them i and 70U ace the rtature and ftel ° 
Um pulae of the Ameriean Choreh in theae diaeounea with a certain^ not to be miataken. 

«* Yon aee the hirii talent of the American church. We Teoture the assertion, that no 
nation In the world has such an amount of forceful, available talent in its pulpit The 
enovy, directness, scope, and Intellectual spirit of the American church Is wonderftiL In 
ttiis book, the discounes by Or. Beecher, Pres. Wayland, and the Rey. Dr. Stone of tha 
Episeopal church, are among the rerr highest exhibitions of logical correctness, and bum- 
ii^;, popular fervor. This volume will have a wide circulation.**-- rAe New Englcmder. 

** This work eontaina fifteen aennona on Masloms, by Rer. Drs. Wayland, Oriflln, Andw^ 
•on, 'Williams, Becehcr, Miller, Fuller. Bemaa, Stone, Ifason, and by Rev. Messrs. Kiifc, 
Stow, and Ide. It Is a rich treaaore, which ought to be in the poss es sion of eveiy Ameriani 

rHE GREAT COMMISSION; Or, the Christian Church constitated 
and diarged to convey the Gospel to the World. A Prize Essay. By 
John Harris. D.D. With an Introdnctory Essay, by W. R. Wiluavs, 
D.D. Fifth Thousand. Price $1.00. 

"Blsjplan is original and eomprehenstvc. In filling It up the author has interworan 
Ihets with rich and glowing Illustrations, and with trains of thought that are sometiaMa 
almost reslsttess in tiieir ^i^eals to the conscience. The work is not more disttngulshad 
for its argnments and its ^f&ius, Oian ta the spirit of deep and ferrent pialj that pe>> 
■vades iV'—The D ayap rktg, 

** This work comes forth in circumstances which give and promise extraordinaiy InlaiasC 
mnA vakie. Its general eireulatfon nill do much good.** — ilTew York Jgpaw geH s t . 

"In this volume we have a wwk of great saKellenoe, rich in thouf^t and illnstratton of a 
subject to which the attention of thousands has bean ealled by the word and providanaa «f 
God.**— PAOods^ia Olmrver. 

** The merits of the book entitle it to mors than a inlsa of money. B oenatitatae a iMil 
pvwofttl appeal on ttie subjeot of Missions.**— ifeio ToHb Bapt^ Advocate. 

^'Its stria is remarkably ohaste and elegant. Its sentiments richly and fervently eras- 
gelized. Its argumentation conclusive. Preachers especially should read it} th«y will re- 
new their strength over Its noble pagea." — ZioH^B Heraidf JBostofk 

" To recommend flds work to the Mends of missions of all denomlnatlona would be b«l 
Mat prdsei the author deserves and wOi undoubUidly reoelve the eredit of having applied 
a new lever to fliat neat moral machine which, by the blessing of God, is destined to 
arangeliae the worid.^ — CkritUm <8eerstary, Mar^ord. 

** We hope that th» volume will be attentively and prayerfhlly read by the whole 
ehnreh, which are cloliiedwith the ** Great Commission^ to evangelixe the world* and 
ttial they will be moved to an ImmelUate discharge of its high and momentous oblicatloaa. 

y.X, rvrUan, Boatmu 

THE KAREN APOSTLE; Or, Memoir of Eo Thah-Btu, the fint 
Karen conyert, with notices concerning his Nation. With maps and 
plates. By the Rev. Fiian<»s Masok, Missionary. American Edition. 
Edited by Prof. H. J. ftmuBY, of Newton Theol. Institution. Fifth Thou- 
sand. Price 26 cents. 

*«* ** This is a week of fhrUling interest, eontalning the ht8t<ny of a remarkable man, and 
giving, also, much inftwmatlon respecting the Karen Mission, heretofbre unknown In this 
■oontiy. It most be son^t fcr, and read with avidity by tiiose interested In this most in- 
leieeting mission. It gires an aeeount, which must be attractive, from Its novelty, of a 
people that have been but little known and vlrited by mlsslonariee, till within a few yearsf 
The baptism of Ko Thah-Byu, In I8S8, was the beglnntaig of the mission, and at the end ef 
Ihaae twelve years, twelve hundred and seventy Karena are offldany reported as members 
•f the churches, in good standing. The mission has been carried on pre-eminently \rj tha 
Karens themselves, and there Is no doubt, from much touching evidence contained in Ada 
T<Anme, that they are a people pecullariy suseeptlUe to rdigions Impreaslons. The acooimt 
«( Mir. Maeoa mast be Intoifatin g to evaiy one. 

9* 



QOOI*, irmmn^i:t. Aim LUrOOUr'B PtTBUCAVfOm. 



MCMOIR OF ANN H. JUD80N, lata Mitsioaary to Bwviah. Ihr Bar. 
Jambs D. Kkowuea. 12mo. £ditioo, price 86 ceDto. ISmo^ price 68 eta. 



«* W« an pwlleulvlj gnliflcd to paraciv* » aew edition of the McaKtln ef Mn. 
She wM SB honor to our country — one of the moit noble-tpirited of her sex. It i 
tfMnfbn, be MurprUng, tibat lo mtmj edllion«, and so many thounnd eoplei of her lift 
•dTenturea hsra been lold. The name — the long eareer of mdfeiing — the aelf-iaetUleli^ 
•plrit of the retired oountry-gf rl, have spread orer the whole worid i and Oe herotom of bar 
•poatleehlp and almoet martyrdom, atanda out a living and bewrenly beaoon-4re, amid tha 
tefc midaWit of ages, and human history and exploits. She was the firrt womam trko 
naolired to beeome a misakmary to heathen countries."— iimertocm IVoeeller. 

**Thli b one of the most interssting pieces of <bmale biogrwhy whieh has erer coma na- 
Amt our nottoe^ No qnotatton, wMeh our limits allow, woofci do Justice to the fhcts, and w* 
must, therdbre, refbr oar readers to the Tolume itsel£ It ought to be immediately addad to 
aiaiy flunily Ubraiy.**— Xomfoa Jfisoelkmii. 

MCMOIR OF OEOROE DANA BOARDMAN, Late Miaskmaiy to 

Bnrmah, containing much intelligence relative to the Bnrmai^ Miseioo. 

By Bey. Alohzo sSico. A new Edition. With an Introductory Essay, 

by a distinguished Cleigyman. Embellished with a Likeness; a 

beaatiiU Vignette, representing the baptismal scene iust befbre his 

deaths and a drawing of his tomb, taken by Bey. H. Malcox, D.D. 

Piioe 76 cents. 

** One of the Mghtest luminaries of Burmah is extinguished, — dear biother Boaidmn 
!■ gone tohls eternal rest He Ml gloriously at the head of his troops — in the arms of yle- 
tgnr, — tiiir^s-eight wHd Karens haTlng been brought Into the cainp of king Jesus since tha 
lrtf«"««g of the year, besides the thirty-two that were broudit in during the two nreoe^B( 
▼ears. DUabled bj wounds, Im was obliged, through the whole of the last expedidon, to ba 
•airied on a Biter ; but his presence was a host, and the Ildly Spirit accompanied hlf 
dying whispers with alml^^ inflnenea." Bit. Ds. Juosojt. 

«iraone ecB read fha Kamolr of Boaidman, withoot IbeBng Oat tte religion of Ghristli 
ndtod to purify the alftetf ons, exalt the purposes, and give energy to the character, lb. 
Baardmaa was a man of rare exedleaee, and his biogmpher, hf a Just exhibition of tiial 
troallanfm. has rendered an Important serVlae, not only to the cause of Christian mlsdonib 
tat to the interests of peiaonal godliness.** Babox Stow. 

MEMOIR OF MRS. HENRIETTA SHUOIC, The First Amerieaa 

Female Missionary to China. By Bey. -J. B. Jktuu Foar& thousand. 

Price 60 cents. 

** We haTc seldom tdcen Into our hands a more beantlftil book than tUs, and we hsra 
ao snail pleasure in knowing ihe degree of perftetion attained in this eouater in the arti 
«f printing and book-binding, as eeen in its i^pearanoe. The style of the anuor is sedate 
and perspicuous, such as we migrht expect ftom his iknown piaiy and leaminc, his attach- 
ment to missions, and the amiable .lady whose m emory he-embalms. The book will be 9X- 
tonstvely read and eminently useftil, and thus the «idReoufl;fat bj the anther will be fasp- 
fily secured. We think we are not mistaken in this optnlon t ft>r thoee who taste me 
eflbet of early educatf on upon the expansion of regenerated conTletions of dntr and hapnl- 
aess, who are charmed wim youthful, heroic self-oonaeeration upon the altar of God,lbr die 
welfare of man, and who are interested In those struggles of mind which lead men to shvt 



ttieir.eyes andeius to the importunate pleadings of dual affeetlon ••IbQse whoare I n terertid 
in China, that large opening Held for the glorious conquests of diTlne truth, who are inter- 
ested in -the government ana habits, social and buslness-Kke, of the people of this empire — 
an such will oe interested in thb Memoir. To them and to the ftienas<^ missions genendly, 
the book is commended, as worthy of an attentiYe perusaL**->2%« FkmtUif VUitert Bo§ltm. 

MEMOIR OF REV. WILLIAM G. O ROCKER, Late ITissionaiy in 
West Africa, amons; the Bassaa, Including a History of the Mission. By 
B. B. Medbbry. Price 62} cents. 
** This interesting work will be -found to contain much TalttaMe tafbrmalloB In relafloa to 



the present state and prospeeto of Africa, and the sueoess of Ifissions in 4iwt tntsnsltaw 
aonntry, which has just taken a stand among the nations of the earth, and, it is to be hopM, 
■lay sncoessftilly wield its new powers for Ine nltlmato good of the whole conttneat Tb» 
present work is commended to the attention of vveir lover of the liberties of man. 

** Our acquaintance with the excellent brother, wno is tlie subieet of this Memoir, wHtb* 
Um^ and fbndly cherished. This rolume, prepared by -a lady, of true taste and talent, and 
of a kindred spirit, white It Is but a Just tribute to his worUbi, will, we doubt not, fbmlA 
laaaeas of hnmble and mBCtieal piety, and will glre such facts relaHre to the miision to 
wUA he devoted his lUb, as to render it worthy a distinguished place among the rdii ' 
—d mis ri on a iy Ijography whiah has so much aariahed the fMaOyef <a«d.'*— < 






MALOOWra BIBLC DICTIONARY. A ]>ictioiiarf of tlw mort 
Importaot Names, Objects, and Terms, found in the Holy Soriptunaf 
iBteoded principally for Sunday School Teachers and Bible Claasea. 
By H. KhJjoou, D.U. Illustrated by thirty-nine EmpravingB on Wood, 
and a Map of Palestine. One Hundreth Thousand. Price 60 cents. 



JVom tk0 MImmiu t^f the Bottom JBqplM 

_ tiMt the adTMiteiiMorBablMtli School ud BIUo CIms liuliiiolioa, Htfiet 
OB tha fatdigOBee of thdr teochen, and that th« csrtended clrenlation of Maloowli 
Dietknaij would oonduoa to their bettv qwaMoatloa, Bmohed, That tfiis woA to 
' to the patmmaf* of the fitends ofoailj nUgloiia InatractlOB." 



flia mbJcetfl irhich axe brought to vie w is the Bible, will at once aee 
Iha author mast hare fclt, iu oompr eM tng all die InibnuatioB which ] 
eoadcuMd. V an J should inquire, WhyhaTe we not more, the thema 



** All who for a moment recur to the fhet, that tatge fblloa would not niilleleBtlj eluddals 

e the diflleultj whlc^ 
he hae eo jumetoui^ f 
ithethemee beingio numerooaf 
let Mieh an one look again, and, perhapi. In his rarprlae, he wilt exclaim. How is it, tfwL 
in a book so eompletclj portable, we hare so much 7 to hare made a larger book, as eould 
hKf been done with Ar less labor titan tUseost, might hare placed it bcTond tiiereeeh of 
■HUT, la whooi It wtU now be useftiL All who kiiow the aunslons to ancient custoaM^ 
•ad ^eidrii usages in Sastem eountriee, with which the Bible idionnds, will diseorer soaa** 
ttiing of the worth of this rolnme. It is Tory neatlj printed on handsome ^rpe and tas 
paper,aad will, we doubt not, meet, as It deoerrea, a readj sale.** — Glrtsfian Waiekmtm, 

HAGUE'S GUIDE TO CONVERSATION on the New Testament 
Designed for the Use of Bible Classes and Sabbath Schools. Vol. L 
Hattnew, — Vol. 11. John. By Bct. Wm. Haouk. Price 17 cents each* 

SABBATH SCHOOL CLASS BOOK. Compiisinff copious Ezereisei 
on the Sacred Scriptures. By E. Lincoln. BeTised and impioyed by 
an eminent Clergyxnan, and a'Snperinteadent. Price 12| cents. 



* living oamlned /our Sabbath Sdiool Clasi Book, It glyee us pleoauie to 
■atlslbetfon wifli its design and ezeentlon. The mot wnedt whieh a good 
•eeomplishes, consists in guiding the mind of the scholar In the stndr of Us lesson, and la 
■uggesting tonics of conyersatlon to the teacher. To this end we think ronr work It w«K 
adapted t Mmag aroided, in a great degree, the erils of extreme ledunoaaea or eoadat 

BfMS^ Wm. HaOVB, H. MAUJOII, 

S. THKasHss, Babov Stow. 

LINCOLN'S SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS, Wiethe answers annexed, 
fiiving in the language of Uie Sacred Volume, interesting portions of tht 
History, and a concise view of the Doctrines and Duties exhibited in tb» 
Bible. Price $1.00 per dozen. 

%• Where Bibles cannot be Aimished to each scholar, the Beripture QuestfoBt-aiaj ba 
aaed wtth eoBTenience, as the answers are printed. 

THE SABBATH SCHOOL HARMONY; containing anpropriata 
Hymns and Music for Sabbath Schools, Juvenile Singing Schools, and 
Family Devotion. By N. D. 6ouiJ>. Price 12^ cents. 

\* This little work contidns about llftj tunes, most of which are original, and 75 hTiaai^ 
well adapted to the use of Sabbath schools, and to other purpoaas Ibr which B waslatendad, 
and of such rariety as require no other Bjwa Book. 

SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY, Containing a Descriptiv* 
Account of Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Insects, Reptiles, Serpents, Plants, 
Trees, Minerals, Gems, and Precious Stones, mentioned in the Bible. Bj 
Wm. Carpbmter, London ; with improvements, by Rev. Q. D. Abbott. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings. Price $1.00. 

•This Is aTerr interestiag rolume to general readers of the Bible. Mr. Abbott has 
divested the woA of its learned refbraneee, and adapted It to the oomprehenatoa of alL Ws 
' the volume as one of great Talaa.'*— >!. M, QmarUrk/ HaffMfer. 



OOVLD, KKHDAtX AXD UKGOUI'B PUBUCAUOMk 

JEWerr on baptism. The Mode and Subjects of Baptism. By 
HiLO P. Jbwxtt, A»M., late Professor in Marietta College ana a licenseid 
Minister of the Presbyterian Church. Tenth Thousand. Price 26 cents. 

%,* Tbnrt oontfauM to 1m« ilMfdjr dmaand ibr thli popabr book. Hi tibmfntm pati it 
wttUnthorMchoTaU. Bav. J. B. QmwtB, one of the editow of th« Tmnwwiw Baptfat, ia a 
It BvmlMr of his papor, Mijvt 



• Wha wOl write the hhtoty of quo Uttte Jewett ow B a ptt mm t HaBdMdsfaionrkudlisv* 
been eoP T erted to the truth vj penuing that book. In the past year, BamiBptoB, aa abls 
Vatiiodlat preacher, read that work. It reeuHed in hb eonTenion .- he wrote kit * reasonflt 
■Bd thcT eonTerted anott«r preacher, and ttie pebble fhni thrown by Brow Jewett in the ma 
of mbuC produeed a wave which piodaced another, and thiu in long lucceseion ther will 
tmrel on, each prodncinc fti raoeeseor nnttl they oreak on the ilKme of etemi^. li th« 
oUeet not a commendaue one 7 It la pooling oil upon the unresting wave ofrdteioitt 
suid, ladMd 1^ angiy discnasiona. 8neh books read in eolitode wiCh one's Bible ana bte 
Odd, win hoah the tanpot of his own sonl to rest** 

JUD80N ON BAPTISM. A Discoone on Christian Baptism; with 
many quotations from Pedobapist authors. To which axe aoded a letter 
to tbB church in Plymouth, Ms., and an address on the mode of baptizing. 
By Adoxiram Jui>8oir. Fifth American edition, revised and enlarged 
by the author. Price 26 cents. 

V Sevefal laige editions were manj years riaee pnbQshed in tliis ooontiy, and rapU|y 
dnolaled. Although firequent catta lutTo l»een made tar cofrfes, it has been tor a long Uns 
^'oat of print** Heretofore it haa been puMiahed aa a pampUet, and b now Ibr the flat 
te* pnbBahad in book ftacm, making a neat ISmo. Tohune, and having been Ooiou^Uy 
ttrlsed and enlarged by its renerable author, while lately in this country, It wOl 1m soa|^t 
tor and read with intersat by alL 

II Isdoaniad one of the beat woiks on the snbjeet of Bi^tlam, eoctant. 

"Bis a clear, calm, and eonTinelngTlew of the ftitili^ of (he dlstingnlshingpolttto «f 
PadiAapUsm. and a rational and scriptural deftneo of the baptism of persons or sidtaUt 
• an and qaalfflcationj, and in the manner prescribed in the New Testament** 

Christian Beview, Dec IMT. 

THE BAPTISMAL QUESTION; Containing Messrs. Cooke and 
Townees *' Hints to an Inquirer on the subject of Baptism " — a Beyiew 
of the "Hints,** by BeT. Wm. Hague — with a Bejoinder b^r Messn. 
Oooke and Towne, and Mr. Hague*8 Examination of the Bejoinder.'* 
ISmo. Price 67 cents. 

BAPTISM ITS OWN WITNESS; Or, Befiections suggested by 
reading ** The Baptized Child." By Bev. Wm. Haqub. Pnce 12^oti. 



THE OHRISTIAN REVIEW. A Quarterly Publication. Edited by 
Jambs D. Knowlbs, Babnas Seabs, and S. F. Smith. 

A limited number of complete sets, from 1886 to 1.848 indusive, 
being the first Eight volimies, can be supplied at $10.00 per set, in 
neat Cloth backs. 

A few copies of the work, from vol. 2 to toI. 8 inclusive, will be sup* 
pUed in boards, the seven volumes, for $1^.00 per set 

Single volumes (except the Jirtt), supplied in numbers, at $1.00 per 
Tolume. 

S* The Christian Bevlew contains Talnablo contributions from all the leading men of tta 
Baptist denomination, and is an important acquisition to any Hbnuy. Hie present cppmiw 
nity to seeufe sets of the eariy Tolumes of thia work at this gtaatiy xeduced price, wiU, «• 
ate ante, be embraced bj many who desire to possess it, and may ntrar afaSn haTS at 
flnroiaMa an opportunity, aa the stock on hand is »i^itf4. 



GOULD, KKRDAtX AMD LIMCOLll'S PQBUOATBOMii 



THE FOUR OOSPELe. WITH NOTES. Chiefly Explanatory ; in- 
tended principally for Sabbath School Teachers and Bible Classes, and 
as an aid to Fuoily Instruction. By Hemby J. Bipley, Newton Tneol. 
Institution. Seventh Edition. Price $1.25. 

V This woik shovld tw la th« haada of «t«I7 studMit of th« Bible, MpeeUIly vrvf 
BablMlb Sebool and BiU« CImi taMhw. It la prepared with apecial referenoe to thla elMi 
«f peraona, end oonteina a maaa of Joat the kind of information wanted. 

«TlM n H detal gn ed, havliif eKaadnad PioAaaor Bipley'a Notce on the Goapela, eaa 
neomnMnd them with eonmlence to all wlio need auch belpa in the atudir of the aaered 
Beripturea. Thoae paaaana which all can andcratand axe left * without note or comment^* 
and the |»ineipal labor ia devoted to the explanation of anoh parta aa need to be explainad 
and teaeuod from the perraraions of enoiista, both the ignorant and the learned. Tha 
wtaflHiMj ai^.raliniia at the cloac of each chapter, are not the leaat raluable portion of tha 
worib Moat ooidlaUy, for the aake of truth and righteouaneas, do we wiah for theae Nolat 
a wide circulation. 

Babow avow, B. H. Vmaim, B. Tvsvbuu., 

Dajiisl SBABr, J. W. Fabkbb, K. Cojuybb. 
Wk. Haocb, B. W. Cvshjiav, 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, WITH NOTES. Chiefly Ex- 

]danatory. Designed for Teachers in Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes, 

•ad as an Aid to Family Instmction. By Prof. Henbt J. Rxplbt. 

Frice T6 cents. 

**The external appearance of thia book, —the binding and the printed page,— * It to 
a pkaaant thing for the ejrea to behold.' On examining the contenta, we are IhTorab^ 
impreaaed, flrat. bj ti>e wonderAil peraplcuity, aimpllcitj, and comprehenaiTeneae of tha 
anthor'a ^le t aeoondly, by the oompleteneaa and ajatematic arrangement of the woa!fc. In 
an ita parte, tiie * remaika^ on each paragraph bdng careftallT acpaimted from iha azpoal- 
tfon ; thirdlj, by the correct theology, aoUa Inatniction, ana eonaiatent explanalloni of 
difficult paaaagea. The work cannot fail to be received with frvor. Theae Notoa are much 
more AiII ttum the Notea on the Qoapda, by flie aame author. A beaatiftal map aeoampaaiat 
OMm." — OkrUtian B^fiector^ BosUm. 

CRUDEN'S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE. A Complete Con- 
eordance to the Holy Scriptures ; by Ausxandbb Cbxtdxn, M.A. A 
Mew and Condensed Edition, with an Introduction ; by Rev. Datid 
Kino, LL.D. Fifth Thousand. Frice in Boards, SLSfi ; Sheep, S1.60.' 

*«*« Thla aditkn la printed from Engliah platea, and la a ftiU and Mr eopy of all 
that ia ▼alaabla la Cmdaa aa a Ooncoidance. Hm iwinelpal Taiiatlon from tha kiger bocAc 
eonaiata in the exclurion of the Bible Dictionary, which haa long beea aa iBevmbnaoaii 
and the aeeoia^ aad valaa of which haTa beea depredated by woifca of later data, ooataiBf 
ing recent diaooTeriea, ftcte, and aplnlona, uakaown to Cmdaa. The eoadeamtioa of 
tt&e quotatlona of Scripture, anraaged under their meet obriona heada, while It dlmlniJiea 
fhe bulk of the work, greatly faeilitatea the finding of any required paaaage. 



** Thoae who have been acquainted with the yariona worica of thla kind sow la 
well know that Cruden'a Concordance far excela all oChera. Tet we hare In thia edition of 
Gradea. the beat made better. That ia, the present ia better adapted to the pnrpoaea of a 
Concordance, by the enaure of tuperfluoua refrrencea, the omiaaicm of unneeaeianr ezphip* 
ilationa, and the eon traction of quotatlona, «JI(C. i it ia better aa a manual, and la bettar 
adapted by ita price to the means of many who need and ought to poaaeaa auoh a woik, 
ihan the former larger and ezpenalve edition." — Btuton Recorder. 

** Tlie new, condenaed, and eheap work prepared fkom the rolnalnona and aoafly one ef 
Otadaa, opportunely filla a ohaam in our Biblical literature. The work haa been ayamiaed 
ailtiflaUj by aareral miaiatera, aad othera, and pronounced complete and accurate." 

Baptist Becord, FMta. 

* Thia la the very work of which we hare long felt the need. We obtidned a copy of 
the Engliah edition aome montha since, and wiahed aome one would publiah it t and wa 
are much nlaaaed that ita enterpriMng publiahera can now fUrnlah the atudent of the BlUa 
with a work which he ao much needs at ao cheap a rate." — Advent JSereMf BoHom. 

** We cannot aee but it is. In all points, aa raluable a book of reference, fbt mlnlatera and 
Blbla atndenta, aa the larger edition." — Christiam B^/leetorf Bottom. 

** The preaant edition, in being relieved of aome thinga which contributed to render all 
fcrmer onea nnneoeaaarlly cumbroua, without adding to the anbetaatial Taint of tha wofk* 
*^ I an anviedfagly aheap hoAJ* -' Albmtii Argm, % 



QOOKP^ KSMftAUL AMfD LOICOUI^a rUBUOAZlOn. 



$g«iti BooK^. 



THE PS AUilST : A New CoUectioxi of Hymns, for the use of iiie 
BaptiBt Churches. By Babon Stow and S. F. Smith. 

Assisted by W. R. Williams, Geo. B. Ide, R. W. Griswold, S. P. HID, 
J. B. Taylor, J. L. Dagg, W. T. Brantly, B. B. C. Howdl, Samuel W. 
Ljnd and John M. Peck. 

Pulpit edition, 12 ma, sheep, Price 1.26. Pew edition, 18mo., 76 ots. 
Pocket edition, 82mo., M)i cts. — All the different sLsee suited in. 
extra styles of binding at corresponding prices. 

%» Thto wmk it may be wid, hu b<eoaM vmrn book of th» BapHit dtmwiinrtlMi. hOTliig 
bMo inteodn— d txHtnttr^tj ialo vrvrj State to the Umkm, and O* BdMA piDTiBew. J« 
aiwlkettwi af lymM It «lMid« aaiiTilUd. 

TIm wUted tartlaMiiy of pMlon of Um Baptfat choichM ia Boatoa and vlefiillj, in Vtw 
TmIk, and la FUlodalphia, of the moat deddcd and llatleilDg ehameter, haa been glTca to 
ftnrorof the book. Alao, by the FkoAaMn to Hamilton literaiy and Theologfeallnatitattea, 
■Bid the Newton Theolo0eal Inalitatloii. The moM.alao, haa been done 1^ a great numbflr 
of ek>umeB« eharrhea, Aaaorlatioaa, and OonventloBa, to erety State of the Unioa. 

TheMIowtof notice, from tbelfiaad Aaaodation^of Ohio, la but a apedmen of a hoal 
of ottwn, reeelved bj the pabHahen t 



* Toor Commlttoe loeoauaend lo tiie attention of flae Chiizehe8,tfae new weak eaOad 
•The FMhniat,*ai worthy of apecial patronace. 1. It ia exeeedtoglj derinUe thatow 
urikole denominatfon aliould naatn thepniaea of the aanetiuuy tlie mme paalaaa, Igrmna^aad 
■Mtoal aonga. To aeeun anifbnnily, we pieibr * The Faalmiat,* beeauae it ia atriet^, aad 
Mm the ftmndation, deaifned fbrtiie naeof Bwtiatehiiichea, — ianot aofpaaaed fy nay 
B^mn Book to the world, a It haa been prepared with Oie grMaat care. Ia aoinatnee haa 
aHjmn Book gone tluon^ ao thorough a reviaion. a It b a book of TeiraapwiormetilB. 
The Committee tliereraie reoommcad to the chareiiea the adoptkm of ttiia wotk aa weU 
iMJnnlated lo elarato the taate aad the derottoA of tlie denomiaation.** 

THE PSALMiSTy WITH A SUPPLEMENT, by Bighabd Fuu^eb, 

of Baltimore, and J. B. Jbtkb, of Richmond. (Prices same as above.) 

VThia woifc eontatoa aaaily tHi H O a i kimdred kirmu, origtoal and aeleeted, by 111 

wilten, beaidea pieoea ezediled to ttHy-Ave eolleettoaa of hymai or otiber woaka,tte aaflior- 

Aip of wlihsh ia aakaown. Foa^f^Ta an anonymooa^ being tawed lOUUr to anlhoia 



Thb SorrunnvT, oeeapjtog flw phMo of tbeGlumtii,wliieh to many aeettona of ^ 
eonntrj an aeldom need, waa nadcrtakea by Ber. Meam. FaUer aad JTetar, nt Mie aoUdto- 
HoB of fHenda at the Soath. 

* TIm Paahniat eontatoa a eopkma anpply of eaeetlent hymna fu flie palplt. We an 

Snatoted with no e<rfleetfon of hymna eombininc, to an eqaai degree, poetie merit, eranaelt 
■entiment, and a rich variety of anbieeta. with a happy adaptation to pnlpit aer^leea. 
Old aongi, KIm old frienda, an mon Taluable than new onei. A number of the hjmna beat 
known* moat Talned, and moat ftequentlj aang to the Sooth, are notfoaad to tlie Pmtmiit. 
Withoat tbkem, no hymn l»ooli, wluteTer ma/lM iti exceliencea, ia likeij to iMCome gener* 
aUj or peimaneatlj popular to that region." — Tr^aoe. 

COMPANION FOR THE P8ALMI8T. Containing OrigmalHosio. 
Arranged for hymns in * The Psalmist,* of pecoliar chuaoter and metre. 
By N. D. Gouu>. Price 12X cents. 

V^TUa work ia deaigned, and the mnak haa been written, ocpreislj to meet the vaali 
«f ttioee who nee * The PMlmiat* It la adapted to Ote aumerona beaatlftil hTama of peeuitor 
awtoe, whieh an embraced to tttet eoneetioa, aftwofwlaiehantobefbaadtooAierhyHa 
booka, and to none of which liave aaj taaea been liltlierto adapted. Thej an atoaple, tad 
aaitable for either priTate, loda], or pnblle devotioa. ' 

WINCHELL'8 WATTS. An arrangement of the Psalms and Hymas 
of Watts, with a Supplement. 82mo. Price 67 cents. 

WATTS AND RIPPON. The Psalms and Hymns of Dr. Rippon. with 
Dr. Bippon*s Selections, in one Tolnme, new edition, conectea and 
Improved by Bev. G. G. SoMMxaa, New York. 18mo. Price 76 cents. 



CMOIiD, KMUDALL Aim LOrOOUT'S PITBLIOAnom. 



THE OHIIItTIAN>8 DAILY TREASURY. A R«KgI(ms Exneise Ibv 
eyery day in the Year. By Bev. Ebbnxzeb TcMPUi. Price $1.00 

^«* Thli woik b fflrieflj erangdical* and prweate with great dlfUnetncM tb« peculiar 

poiata of orthodoxy. Th« texti are happilj ehoMn, aad all the thoai^ts avggeatcd hy 

Ihe author are iatereitfng and profitable. The akeletmu an geaaraUjr of ttie textual 

r, TOij ueat, compraheiiflTe, aad ea«h of them eontaina matter eaoagh fcr a 

m. There ii a great Taile^ ef beautUU gema ea a tt w ed throu^ it, both oilfflBal 

USA euccted* 

Thla work might appropriatelj be called a guide to meditation. It eonrfita of a subject 
tbr ererj daj in the year, drawn ftom an appropriate portion of Seripture, with refleetioiM 
upon it It doei not attempt to exhatut the daily rabjects, but merely to direct the read- 
er! thooghti. The plan atrikes ui aa a very happy one. Many do not now how to medi- 
tate. A careftil use of thla volume, ftnr a year, will do reiy much to form habiti of proflta- 
hie madltaUon ou Scripture. Ae habiti of meditation are to Intimately connected with 
CHuristian pnwress and enjoyment, we think the influence of eueh a work ae ie here pi»- 
aented, mnat be reiy happy. — OhrUtian ChnmMe^ PkUadeipkia. 

One of the beet booki of the kind we haTC recenfly met with. The dally refleotiona, 
Iwetfad of being veneral and ^Aiae, are thrown into tiie eermonie Ibrm, aad thni the 
faMtnietion ii made more imprewive and easy of retention. 

J[9€W ZOTK UOftUnefCUM i^HIW nMT* 

LEARNING TO ACT. An interesting and instnictiye work for the 
Tonng. With nnmerons illnstrationB. Price VtM cents. 

LEARNING TO FEEL. An interestm^ and InstmctiTe work for the 
Yonng. With numerous illustrations. Price 8T)^ cents. 

LEARNING TO THINK. An interesting and instmctiYe work for the 
Young. With numerous Illustrations. Price Ziyi cents. 

THE SAINT'S EVERLASTING REST, By Biohabd Baxtxs. 
^ Abridged by B. FaWcett, A.M. Fine Edition. Price 60 cents. 

** I am gratified to perceirc that yon hare published a handsome edition of Butei^ 
flalnt'e Beat. Of the velue of the work ilaelf, it is superfluous to speak. It has Ibw eqaals 
In any UnguM[e. The ordinaiy copies are palpabfir beneath tiie ralne of tiae woA."—- 
Rue, Dr. Waifkmd, Pruident qf Brown IMoert&y, 

MEMOIR OF REV. EDWARD PAYSONp D.D. By Bey. Aba 

GuMMiMGS. Price 62i Cents. 

MEMOIR OF HARLAN* PAGE; Or the Power of Pnyw aad 
Personal effort for the Souls of Individuals. By Wk. A. nuojocfti. 
Price Z7H cents. 

THE ANXIOUS INQUIRER AFTER SALVATION. By Bey. 
John Angell James. Price B7>i cents. 

THE YOUNG MAN FROM HOME. By Bey. John Akobix Jahbs. 
Price B7>i cents. 

ANECDOTES for the Family and Social Circle. Upwards of 900 lastmo* 
tive Anecdotes, illustrating important truths. Price 63X centk 

BUCK'S RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE; A Treatise in which ita 
Nature, Evidence, and Advantages are considered. By Bev. Chabubs 
Buck, D.D. Price 60 cents. 

THE CALVINI8T1C AND 80CINIAN SYSTEMS, Oompand 
as to their Moral tendency. By Andkbw FuiiLBB. Price 60 eents. 

VITAL CHRISTIANITY: Essays and Discourses on the Beligionsof 
Man and the Beligion of God. By A. Vinet, D.D. TrantlalmL with an 
Introduction. By Bev. Robsbt Tubnbull. Price $1.18. 



OOIMK ^^MtkASSf ^yffc UEVOOUl't nSUCli! 



THE KXTCNT OP THE ATONEMENT, la ite rdatkm to Ctod aad 
tM Uoifwaa. Bj Thomas W. Jbmktm, D.D. Piioe 66 eento. 



•• W« ter« WMrfma thto w«k with prafcud iatamc. m4 bMomt 4aMij b 
vtthiliTilM. Hi i^bliiddflli analydi pciftct, ili spirit aad lrnd«mdM «BBlB«ati|r 
•vaagiHeaL We Iibv« bo whtn •!■# Men tlic etoncment w ekerij deiaed, or rindSeeted 
•» gwoade i» eppteelehk " — JTmv Ibrifc Jbeordar. 



«*AaelNellM«»«lM|nad leblloii of the AlottemeBt, Ills a book wliiehn^rbe 
■heilwHy Mid to eontrin the * Moda of thingi,' the elemeBta of mightier ead nobler oa 
WlloBi or thoof ht rMpaetinf the Mcriflcc of Cbriit, then maj m<nem Dtodnetioii. It is 



hj Idfhfy Offigiael ead denM treini of thought, which make the rMder fM 
Iket he Is holdlBf eonunnnioa with e mind theft een * mingle witti the nnivene.* We eoa- 
dder tiiia Tirtnrae es setting the longnnd fleroelr agiteted question, m to tlie extent of tkt 
Atsnemeat, eompieMlj et lest Pbeteri^ will theak the eothor tlU the latest egee, ftv liie 
Ohutrioai eifomsata* -iTew Tort Evta^eUgL 



THE UNION OF THE HOLY 8PIRIT AND THE CHUROH, In 

tbe GonTenion of the World. By Thomas W. Jbxkth, D.D. Price 
ttoents. 



*Thettwaerioa beadncatly serfptnral, pladng its oaad tlicme, the naloa oTttMBolj 
Mrit ead the Chueh in the eonvecsion of tlie world, la a veiy clear ead aJBwting light; 
laem Is ao siiMMt la tlieologjr, ao deoeitment in pnctieal religion, in whleh the great bo^jr 
of Christlea pronesors at the pieMnt daj, we may add ministers of the Ooapei, more need 
iBSiraotioa taea la VMpeet to the agea^ and influenoM of tlie H0I7 Splrikia the eonrer* 
riea of men, aad the aaaetlAeetioa of beUerers." —OArMum Watdimaii, 



^!7 



eseeHeat woik vpoa a mr Importaat sabjcd The anthor seems to hare 
la all Mi hMilagp. m pwssated to his ooatemplaHoa in die saerad votameb." — 



*• Viae tideai, wmad leemlag, aad ieriptDral piety pcrrade ereiy pege. It is impoesiUe 
tbi votaBM eoa lamela aareeo, orthat it osa be raad wittoot ntodndag great eflteeli. Ifr. 



« the thealu of the whole body of Christiaas fax a book whleh will gieallj 
it the world ead the ehnieh.**'- Xondoa Eva mgtH tf t n 

ANTIOOH ) Or, Incresfle of Moral Power in th« Ghvrdt of Chriat, By 

Ber. P. Gbubcb. With an Introductory Essay, by Babox Stow. D.D. 

Price Meents. 

**Here b a Totume whleh will make a gieaier stir than ear didaetie wonfc timt has bean 
H e n ed for many a dey. It is a book of eloM and eonseentlTe thought, and treats of snbjeets 
wUeh en of the deepest laterMt. at the present dme, to ttie choxchM of this eonntrr. The 
■athor is Ikrotably known to the religwas pabUe,M an original thinker, andafordble 
witter. Hb style is Ineld and vigoioas. The latndnotioa, vj Mr. Stow, adds modi to 
the Tolae and attractions of the Tolnme.**— CtlHWi«i Jt^^feotor. 

*1^ some ttiii bo<dc win be eondeamedfby nuuiy It wH be reed with pleeaare, b e wn w II 
aaalyaM ead Rnden taailble, prineipUsthBt have been vaguely eoaoslTed la many aihiei 
lelnetBaay promnlgated, aad hesttatlnglT beUeved. We edvbe oar tosthren to raid the 
book, aad Judge for themsdves.** — Baptuit Record, 

"Itlsthewoifcofaaoriglaai thinker, on a snb)eet of grsat praetieal interest to the 
ehnreh. Bis replete with snnsstkms,idileh,iB oarTlew,aNemlBeatfywoiihy of* 
rfderatioa.*' — FMio. CArittusTObssroer. 



** This Is a pUlosopliieel emay, denoting deptii of thinldng end grMt osiginetity. . Re 
~ ~ ad eerrim atone the matter win his aiguBMBtaatU the df" 



doM aot doabt, bat assertSt eac 

ence of opinion with which the reader stertei with the writer is fiinmtten by the fteawr, 
la admlxatioa of the warmth aad truthfiilnoM of the latter." ~ PkO. U. S. Gaaette. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST, By Thoxab a Kkxtuu With 
an Introdactory Essay, by T. CHAUCSBa, D.D. A new and improved 
edition. Edited by H. Malcox, D.D. Price 88 cents. 

V This work has for thTM hundred years, been esteemed one of the best praetieal beoks 

la ezistenoe, aad has gone throni^ a Tast number of editions, not only in the oilglwd 

Latin, but In erery knguage of Europe. Dr. Fayson, of Fortland, thus warmly rsoom- 

ttt 

■Ifymi hare not seen Thomas a Kempis, I beg you to woeora It Tot spltttaalltyaad 

eaedacM from the worid, Ikmow e^mathmg tqiud to it.*' 

•«p*TiMft the beneAtoftheworkmaybennlTenaIlyea|oyed,lbe f la n rta Hrm t€ Pliyn^ 

whieh best agraM with the osfglBa], has beea lerised by Ux, MaleoM, aad adapiid la 



O0IK9, KMOmMUL JiMD uvoour'i nmuoL* 



HOW TO BE A LADYl A Book for OixlB, containing nseftd hinti oa 
the fonnatioa of ohaimcter. Fifth TbouBand. Pric« 60 cents. 



* Bsving danghtan of hli owb, and haWof bMB naaiT 7«an cmplojed la vxtlliif iw 
i^jouag, hm hop«i to tw able to oAr aome good advice, la tha following pafM, In an «i- 
' lalag way, for abla or mttiot, btCwMn ttie uw of eight and flfteen. fiOe olijeet le, to 
them^ in fomung their_eharaelen_ttpon the Deat_ model i_ tilkatthey nu^ beeome well- 

iVVbea. 



■* Wa aollea tibeee two booke toMthar, not menlj becaqee tb^ an b/ Iha 

gaaami end, but' 



and eoni— plate the eame ganami end, but becanee thej are, to eome extent, idantieaL 
TlMjr aM bow Aifl of wholeeome and jlMldoiu eonnaels, vUeh are well iltled to uiee err^ 
flia Toung from the nomberleei eWb to whiah they ere expoeed, and to mould them I* 
Tirtne and asaAdneee. The ityle li eimple and peripieaone i and there li a diractaeM and 

itneai narredlng Am whole. wAdcn, one woald iuppoee^ maet eeeare for II a ready 

to the joathfUmind aad lieert**— .^Ibanv Jr^tu, 



HOW TO BE A MAN I A Book for Boys, containing useAil hintaott 
the formation of Character. Fifth Thousand. Price 60 cents. 



*■ 1^ daiiga in wxitlag hae beaa to coatilbnte aoaBeChlag towards fonniag ttia 
ef flioee w1m> are to be our ftitare dleeton, legUlaton, aovenon, Judgee, mialeten, lawxon^ 
aad phjeleiane. ~- after iht beit model ; and, from the kind reeeptiofl of my fonnar attaaipti 
to baaaflt Amciieea /oath, I troet ther willgiTe a eaadid hearing to the hlate coataiaadfla 
ttM fUkywIng pages. It Is Intended lor bors — or, If jon please, for wotmg gentlemaa, Ia 
aailj Toath, from ei|^t or tea to flfteea or suctcea Tears of age.** — Jhr^aee. 

« Two deiigMfUTolnnMebjr the Iter. HervejKeweomb. These are wiHtoa ^ aa laMl- 
Bgeat Chilflliaa/afAsr. Thegr eoatein wim and important eonnsels and eaatioBs, sdaptod 
to tha Toaag, aad made eatertslaiag by the iateresting s^Ie aad Olastiatloas Iqr flie a»> 
Mmms. Tltoy^arBtaamliflom,la wUea are reflected the prondaenfeUaeaoMats of the Ollris- 
Uam pomtg gemitemem emd ycmi0 UadW' Tha ezeeutfoa of flia wwks Isef tlMfl>starder,Mid 
the books will eflbrd elegeatsad moetpeofttable preseatifor tbeyoaag.** — .Jmerjeoa Fi^ftl, 

ANEOOOTE8 FOR BOYS I Entertaining Aneodotee and NanmtlvM, 
JUnatratiTe of principles and chaiacter. Pnoe 4S cents. 

** Nothing has agreater laterest for a Tovflliftd miad thaa a w«il4old eloiT. and as 
madlam orooareyiag morel iastrnetloas so attreetf ve or so saoecssfViL The Inflaaaot «f 
dl SB«h stories Is for more powerful whea the child Is assared ikai they are tree. Tilt 
book before as Is eoadncted npon theee ideas. It Is made ap of a series of aaeedotee, aw^ 
one of whkh. laealeates some exceUeat moral Isssoa. We caaaot too lil^ilj approva of flM 
book, or too stnmglj reeommcad it to pareats.**— ITesCem Cbaa heat , Mltmiors. 

ANECDOTES FOR GIRLS; Entertahiing Anecdotes and NanrntlvM, 
fllnstnttiye of principles and character. Price 42 cents. 



**Theiaisaehana ahont tibeee two beaatlftil nAmnee aoi to be mlatakaau TkefMS 
d a ert y latoresOag aad iastrnetlTe, wIChoat being fletltlons. The sacedotes are aaaai^ 
ahon, and spirited, with a moral drawn from eaeh, somewhat after the nmaaar of Todd i aad 
ao/onth eaa read them withont finding something therela adapted to oTery age, eoadlll a a, 
aad datj of lifo. We eommend It to fomllles and schools.** — Albany Sptetator. 

••No fialilions aamflTes hare beea Introdneed. The eaeedotes are drawa from a| 
aaila^ of aoareee, aad have maa/ importaat ap|dicationa to the temptatloaa aad < 

to which ^e yooac are specially exposed. Like all the pabUcatlons whiah have pr 

from Mr. NeweomB's proiiflc pen, these Tolumes are highl/, and in the best sense, atOlli^ 
rlaa. He desires to lastract rather then to dasslet to lafuse correct priaciples lato tte 
mlads aad the hearts of ^e yoong,fluui eater to adeprnved appetlto for romantieexcltenMaift. 
We cordially oommead these volames to all pareats and children.** - Chritiiam . "" 



CHRISTIANITY DEMONSTRATED in fonr distinct and indep«a 
dent series of proofs ; with an explanation of the Types and ProphMiee 
.concerning the Messiah, Price 76 cents. 

TiMobleet of the writer hae bean to classify aad eoadease tha erldeaoe, that tha atele 
force of each partlcnlar klad mi^t be seea at oae tIow. He has also aimed to reader tt» 
week prweffaal, so ee to have it a book to be raad aswdias iNmWs<I. The' 
laafanpoctaai apee l es <f arldeaaetaad an itok la 



OOOKD, mmKDALL AMO USOOUI*! FVSUOHLTIOM. 
CMh BdgM aad BMwtfihUir O—Mmliil Oovwrs. PMoe 31X 0«bIb 



DAILY MANNA far Christum PUgrimt. Contamin|p a text of Scrip- 
ture for each day in the year, with an analy&is of its contente, and a 
▼ene of poetry. By Bev. Baju>n Stow. 



M 



Aptrfbel g»m ofa book,siid fuU oTmbu ftom 0m mim thaft yidd* <bit pnnrt nd 
MgklMfc thatL an ftmad Ib the wodd.'*-~jr. r. OtecnMr. 

THE ATTRACTIONS OF HEAVEN. Edited by Bey. H. A. 
Gm^Tia. 

THE YOUNG COMMUNICANT. An Aid to the Bight UnderBtanding 
•nd Spiritual Improyement at the Lord's Snpper. 

THE ACTIVE CHRISTIAN. From the Writings of JohkHabbiSjD.D. 

THE BIBL^ AND THE CLOSET: Or, how we may raid the 
Scriptnres with the most spiritual profit. By T. Watson. And Secret 
Prayer snocessAiUy managed. By S. Lkb. Edited by Bey. J. O. Choulee. 

THE MARRIAQE RINQf or how to make Home Happy. From tha 
writings of J. A Jamss. 

** It b a prBdow litOe work, ecIcoUtod alike to tmptore tti« monlf aad nromoto tbs 
bappUuM of th« dmnetliA haarth.** — SoiUhem WMg, 

LYRIC OEMS. A Collection of Original and Select Sacred Poetry. 
Edited by Bev. S. F. Smith. 

«II b a p p repHat ely Muaad * Genu,*— not tba bait MUaBt of whieh an fha eontrilratbM 
«rth« adliar ]iIdmI£" — Ohriatttm B^fltctor, 

THE CASKET OF JEWELS, for Tonng Christians. By James, 
Edwabds, and Hakkis. 

THE CYPRESS WREATH. A Book of ConsolaUon for those who 
Mourn. Edited by Bey. B. W. Obuwold. 

** Thb b a moit beaudftil and Jaffleiooi Miection of proM aad poatey^ from fha moit po^ 
lUar authoca, intenpened with lebct paasagM f^om Bcxiptnre.'* 

THE MOURNER'S CHAPLET. An offiaring of Sympathy for Bereay- 
ed Friends. Selected from American Poets. Edited by John Ekssb. 

THE FAMILY CIRCLE. Its Affections and Pleasures. Edited by H: 
A. GnAyES. 

THE FAMILY ALTAR. Or the Duty, Benefits, and Mode of Con- 
ducting Family Worship. 

/ka of the above, put vp in neat hoxee, and forming a beauU/nl " Jfii rf aiiir f 

Jjbrary^^ in 12 VolwnMe, Price, $3.75. 

THE SILENT COMFORTER. A Companion for the Sick Boom, by 
Mrs. Louisa Patson Hopkins. 

0^ (Hker volume* are «n preparation and wiU toon be istued. 

DOUBLE MINIATURES, Prick 60 Cents Each. 

THE WEDDING 01 FT; Or the Duties and Pleasures of Domestic Lift. 
Containing the Marriage King and the Family Circle, in one Volume. 

THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN'S GUIDE to the Doctrines and Duties of 
a Beligious Life. Containing the Casket of Jewels and the Actiya 
Christian. In one volume. 

THE MOURNER COMFORTED. Containing the Cypress Wreath 
and the Mourner's Chaplet, in One Volume. 



VALUABLE VORKS 

SBGBHTLT FUBLI8HBD BT 

GOULD, KENDALL AND LINCOLN, 

BOSTON. 

THE PKINCIPIES OF ZO'AlO&T; 

Touching the Stractare, DeTelopment, Distribntion, and Natand Ar- 
rangement of the Races of Animals, living and extinct; with numerous 
illustrations. For the use of Schools and Colleges. Part I. — Cox- 
pjkRATiYB Phtsiolooy. By Louis Agassis and Augustus A. Gould. 
ISmo. Cloth. Price $1.00. 

Q^This work has been already introduced into several Colleges, 
Academies and High Schools, and is highly commended by the press 
throno;hont the countrv. It is re-printed in London and has been re- 
ceived there with mudi favor. 

J^^0m Chorgt B, EmerMHf £»}., Chdrman qftke Boston School CommitUe on Botko, 

** I have read with the greatest satisfaction the volume on the principles of Zo- 
ology. It is such a booli as might lie expected (torn the eminent ability of the au- 
thors. Professor Agassiz and Dr. Gould. So fkr as I know it is the most comprv* 
hensive and philosophical elementary treatise on the subjects of which it treats, 
which has yet appeared. 

" It is well aaapted to the purpose of being used as a text-book in schools, and 
1 shall employ it in preference to any other in my own School, whenever I have 
a clam in the elements of Natural History, and I can strongly recommend it to 
other teachers.** 

JiVem Otorge P, FMier, E$q»^ ^ftke Ciasmeol and EngUsk JRgh Sekopl, Worttotor, 

" I consider it admirably adapted to supply a want in our Academies and higher 
Institutions. It oresents, calmly and systematically, the elementary principles of 
the most interesting departments of Matorai Science, and by the simplicity of its 
style and fkmiliarlty of its illustrations, is well adapted to the American student." 

From Prqf. Jgmes UaU, Albany, 

" This work has been expected with great interest It is not simply a system 
by which we are taught the classification of Animals, but it is really what it pro- 
fMMMs to be, the * Principles of Zoology,' carrying us on step by step, fh>m ths 
aimi^eflt tnitha to the comprehension of that infinite plan which the Author of 
MaUifie has established. * * * This book places us in poraession of information half 
a century in advance of all our elementary works on this subject. * * * No work 
of the same dimenstons has ever appeared in the English language, containing so 
much new and valuable information on the subject of which it treats." 

MAN: 

His Cokstitutiok and Pbimitiyb Conditiok. 

Contributions to Theological Science, by John Harris, D. D. 

With a Likeness of the Author. 
By the same author — Second thousand^ 

THE PRE-ADAMITE EARTH. 

Being the first volume of Contributions to Theological Science. 

^^His copious and beautiful illustrations of ibe successive laws of the 
Divine Manifestation have yielded us inexpressible delight." — Ijmdon 
EdecUc Review, 

New Volumes of Chambers^ Library for Young People, 

ALFRED IN INDIA. MORAL COURAGK CLEVER BOYS. 



leillH FKBRCI LLfBKATDSC; 

Br L. Batmohb Db Ybbicoitk; Editsb bt W. S. Chasb. 

ISmo. Price $1.25. 



** Tbii is «HM of tlM noflt readaUe, IntorasUnf , and profitable bcxAs of tbe kind 
wkkta we ever perased, and cannot fail to pjeaae, wliile it imparts tlie most valoa- 
Ma iafonnatioB to the tmelligBnt reader. Ttoo little liaa keen generally known of 
Ika literary cbaiacters of France, and bat few perwns are aware of their direct and 
powerful agency in tbe mighty events which have convulsed that nation at differ- 
«Bt periods, during the la^ sixty years. This woik, we believe, is the only me- 
dlam in our tamgoafe, thimigh which Uie reader can obtain so amirie, aoetiimte, 
•ad critical a knowledge of the literature of France and of its influenee on taof 
dvil interests by Its fiitlmate relati<Mi to her politics. Tbe notes by tiie editor, 
form a rich addinon to the work.**— P^rtemoicM JomrmaL 

** There is no other work, which gives anything like as complete a view of the 
■athora most worthy to be known, who have flourished in the last fifty vears. The 
antbor has enjoyed admirable advantages for making the Englisb and Americana 
•oqnalnted with the better class of writers among his countrymen. It will be 
ftNnd rkb and valuable in the several departments embraced, vis. Philosophy, 
fWitical Tendencies, Ciiticism, History. Romance, The Drama, and PoeUy. The 
aoCea of the American editor,— a fine scnohur, resident in France for the last few 
VMus.— give Just that kind of additional Information which we now most desire. 
The brilliant hues of the changing .panorama are thus made to pass before oar 
^nd wtth such aids for separating uiem, and distingulshiBg their beauty, as can* 
aot lUl deeply to interest us."— A)w Beifbrd Mtratry, 



THE FKERCH SET01UTI0R8, 

Im 1789, 1830, AHD 1848, XH thbbb Yoltjxbs. Bt T. W. Bbdhxad. 

Moe 75 cents per Tolnme. 

This work, which has been in preparation dnring the last two jears, 
it was originally intended, shoula be confined to a nittory of the ^plj 
interesting period from 1789 till the fall of Napoleon, in 1815 ; bat re* 
oent events have rendered it desirable to extend the narrative till the ore- 
tmi time. The work will therefore comprehend an account of the first 
Berolntion in France, the Consnlate, the Empire, the Restoration, the 
Bevolntion of 1830,tiie Beign of Loois Philip[>e, and the BeYoImionaiy 
Movements in 1848— tiie whole drawn from original sources, and adapt- 
ed to popnlar reading. 

** The aathor appears to have prepared himself for his task by a carefinl exami- 
■■thm of the best authorities — the writings of the actors in these various scenes ; 
and he has given the results of his examination in a style attractive for simplieily, 
directness and parity. It Is the most comprehensive and valuable work <m the 
anl^ct that the general reader can &nd."—JtmerieaM TrweUar, 



WA¥LAND'8 URITEE8ITT SEEIONS. 

Recently delivered in the Chapel of Brown Univeisitf on many of the 
Moral and Religioas topics of the day. 12ma Cloth. Price $1,00. 

** Few sermons contain so much carefVilly arranged thought as these by Dr. 
Wayland. The thorough logician is apparent throughont the voiune, and thers 
la a classic purity in the diction unsurpassed by any writer and equalled by veqr 
few. Knowing the author's rigid adherence to fixed principles, as the only 
safe guide to right conclusions, the intelligent Chiistian will tarn with deep in- 
terest to the two last sermons." — JWid Tork Cowimereial MotrUnr, 

** They are the careAil productions of a matured and powerflil intellect, ad 
were addressed io a thinking and well-informed widience, and are eapeoaUy 
adapted for the edocated and Oioughtful man."— GbvlMm JUUmc^ 



»aoaK*t.T PUBttsxas. 
TIE CHDKCH IN KlElfE8T{ 

Bt Johk Akobll Jahbs. 

Itaio. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 

" We are |!lad to Me that this subject baa arrested tbe pen of Mr. latnea. We 
waleoae and commend iu Let It be nattered like autamn leavea. We believe 
Ita perusal will do mQcii to impreaa a conviction of the high miaaion ^r the Chria- 
tian, and much to arooae the Christian to Ailfil it. The reader will feel that he la 
called into the Church of Christ, not to enjoy only, but to labor, and that his Mas- 
ter's business is not a business to be approached with an indifferent heart or a fee- 
Ma hand."-^. r. Rtemrder, 

** We rejoice that thia work has been republished in this country, and we can* 
aoc too rtrongly commend it to the aerioos perusal of the churchea of every name." 
—CkriMtumMHamee, 

** Its arguments and appeals are well adapted to rouse to action, and the timea 
call for such a book, which we trust will be universally read."— JV. Y, OhMnmr. 

** Mr. Jamea' writings all have one object, to do execution. He writes under 
tlie impulse— Do something, do it. He studies not to be a profound or learned, 
but a practical writer. He aims to raise the standard of ptety, holmeas in the heart 
and boliaess of life. The influence which this work will exert on the chnnh 
anat be highly sklutary."— iiseCmi JRecemfar. 

THE PBE80I!) iNB WOSI OF GHEI8T, 

Bt EjunsT Sajktobiub, D. D. TBAKstATBi> BT O. S. Stbarbs, a. H . 

18mo. Cloth. 42 cts. 

f^rmm tk9 JVtas Fork Olewvsr. 

*' A work of much ability, and presenting th<> argnmnnt in a style that will be 
BOW to moat American readers, it will deservedly attract attention." 

FS^mmtke CftrMfMHi /ndfls. 

■* Whether we consider the importance of the subjects dlsotased, or tbe peiw 
apteooas exhibition of truth in the volume bef<we ns, the chaste and elegant stylo 
oaed, or the devout spirit of the autbw, we cannot but desire that the work may 
BMot with an extensive circulation." 

PROVERBS FOR THE PEOPLE; 

OB, 

ILLUSTEATIONS OF PRACTICAL GODLINESS DRAWN FROM THB 

BOOK OF WISDOM. 

BT E. L. MAGOON, 

AtJTHOB OT '*THX ORATOBS OF THB AMSRICAJX BXTOLUTXOK." 

Price 90 cents. 

CONTENTS.— Chap. L Introductory : or. The Wise Preacher. II. Gaptions- 
aeaa ; or. The Censoriona Man* III. Kindness ; or, The Hero who best Con> 
oners. IV. Sobriety j or. The Glory of Toung Men. V. Fro gali^ : or. The 
Beautyof Old Age. VI. Temptation; or. The Simpleton Snared. YIL Integri- 
^ ; or. The Tradesman Prospered. VIIL Extravagance ; or, The Spendthrift 
Diapaced. IX. Vanity ; or, The Decorated Fool. X. Pride ; or, The Scomer 
Scorned. XI. Idleness ; or, Tbe Slothful Self-Murderer. aIL Industry ; or, 
The Diligent made Rich. XIII. Perseverance ; or. The Invincible Champion. 
ZIV. Perseverance ; Continued. XV. Sincerity ; or. The Irrisistible Persuader. 
XVI. Falsehood ; or. The Dissembler Accused. XvIL Deceit ; or, The Knave 
tTnmaslfbd. XVIIl. Flattery ; or, The Lurking Foe. 

** The author has, in the moot novel and strikingly popular manner, discussed 
tile piinciples of christhin morality. The book cannot fail to arrest and fix the 
reader's attention."— CftmU'oa World. 

** He has abown in this volume much ability In transmitting the ore and haHkMi 
of other dimes and ageainto the valuable resulta^of his own labors. There is a 
freahneas about the work which is very agreeable."— CAmliaii Mianet, 
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The social"p8aemist; 

A new Selection of Hjmns for Confefenoe Meetings and Family Wor- 
ship, by Baron Stow and S. F. Smith. 

Q^Thifl selection has been in preparation nearly five years. It has 
been the aim of the editors to snpply a work of not only elevated poetic 
and mnsicai merit, bnt of troe devotional spirit, embracing, with many 
new hymns, all those which have been long familiar in the Conference 
meeting, and hallowed by early association of home and social prayer. 

The work contains three hundred and fifty hymns, besides a nnm- 
of Doxoiogies of various metres, on good, clear type, strongly bonnd 
in sheep, 8mo. size. 

ExtnuAfrom tke Prtfau, 

After the pablloation of the Psalmist, the editors found in tbeiritossession a 
eonsldeiable namber of hymns, consecrated in the affections of Christians, and 
which the limiw prescribed to them necesaarily exchided. There were also hymns, 
bfeathing a ptous spirit, and dear to many of the people of God, — ^thoosh tA a leas 
Novated character, yet not particolarly objectionable,— which it was deemed ex- 
padieat to admit in that woric. These composaions were immediately collected 
together, and combmed with other familiar and excellent hymns, marked by a 
pore taste and correct sentiment and expression. During the last five years, the 
selection has been often revised, and additions made to it of such pieces as have 
seemed adapted to its desicn. 

The work contains 3S0 Hynms. besidee, Doxcrfogies in variona metres, not num- 
bered in the lists of hymns. They are the productions of 184 different authors: 
115 are by Watts, 18 by Steele, 17 by Doddridge, 14 by Newton, 9 by Wesley, 5 
each by Cowper, Fawcett, Kelly, and Smith, 4 each by Heber Beddome, Stennett 
and Tuilady, and others by Swain, Montgomery, Hart, Dwigbt, Barbanld, Hyde, 
Reed, Heginbotham, Grant, Cunnick, Oliver, £dmesston. Kenn, De Flueiy, Scott, 
Dobell, Rafiles, Pitt. Noel, Medley, Cotton, Rayland, Williams, Boden, Cottrell, 
Logan. Conder, Dollyer, Milman, Kirfcham, White, Collins, Robinson, Duncan, 
BloweUt Cobin, Kingsbury, Thomby, Allen, Grigg, dco. There is a laige variety 
of every description of meter, embracmg 9ti Long, 119 Common, 54 Shoit, and 94 
of variiMS peculiar metres. 

It was first contemplated having Mumc in the volume, but on consultation and 
reflection it was deemed unadvisable, as it must necessarily add to the size and 
expense of the book, and music not fkmiliar enough to sing in social worship wik- 
•at notes is of little avail, and is seldom used by those even acquainted with 
music, and most of those who usually sing in the conference meeting are entirely 
unacquainted with the rudiments of music, and, consequently, are in noway ben> 
•fitted by this edition. 

The work contains three valuable Indexes, an Index of First Lines, a General 
Index, and a very 1^11 Particular Index of Subjects. 

The type, and size of the page, are the same as the 18mo. or pew size ^ the 
Psalmist. It is printed on good paper, and strongly bound in sheep, and is afford- 
ed at the very low price of twenty Jive cents per copy, and 99,50 per dozen. 

ft^-Copies for examination furnished clergymen gratis, on application to the 
pubiishera. 

DAILY DUTIES, containing the "Bible and the Closet" and the 
" Family Altar," in one volume. Cloth, gilt edges. 50 cents. 

TH£ CHRISTIAN'S PRIVATE COMPANION, containing the 
"Daily Manna" and the "Toung Commanicant,'* in one volame. 
Cloth, gilt edges. 50 cents. 

CONSOLATION FOR THE AFFLICTED, containing the " SUent 
Comforter" and the '' Attractions of Heaven.'* Cloth, gilt edge& 50 cts. 

GOLDEN GEMS j for the Christian. Selected from the writings of 
the Rev. John Flavel, with a Memoir of the Author, by Rev. Joseph 
Banvard. Cloth, gilt edges. 31 cents. . 

THE CHURCH MEMBERS' HAND BOOK, a plain Guide to die 
Doctrines and Pigg ice of Baptist Churches. By Rev. Wm. Crowell, 
Author of the ^unprch Members' ManuaL" /n preu. 

" 71 64 A C*^5,4.u / 



